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. INTRODUCTION. 


1 1 LP POC RAT E 8 uſes” ties word $i 4 
orcov0,un to expreſs the management of 4 
a ſick perſon; by the animal-oeconomy there- 4 
fore is meant the conduct of Nature in pre 
ſerving animal bodies; a diſeaſe according to "i 
this notion is no more than the derangement »  Þ 
of the animal ceconomy ; whoever therefore 
is thoroughly well acquainted with the laws g 
of the atumal-ceconomy, he will beſt under? 
ſtand wherein this derangement conſiſts, con- 
ſequently be the fitteſt perſon to remedy it, 
or what is the ſame 3 to eſtabliſh 196 
practice of phiſic upon a ſure foundation. 
Sacred hiſtory informs us, that man, ſoon, 
after his fall, experienced the ſad effects of 
his difobedience after the judgment pro- 
nounc'd by his Creator *; for he became ſoon 
after ſubject to the W of the ſea- 
ſons, the changes of heat and cold, or in 
other words, he became ſickly, and that be- 
fore he thought of providing either a dwel- 
ling- place or clothing for himſelf; he likewiſe 
ſoon obſerved, that his domeſtic- animals, as 
well as his flocks, like himſelf, were ſubject to 
diſtempers; this put him early under a neceſſi- 
ty of ſeeking ſome means to remove both his 
own and their ailements; this was the firſt be- 
ginning of the Healing- Art. | 


* Cutrſed is the ground for thy ſake: in dome, walt dos eat 
| of it all the days of thy life. G. c. 3. v. 17. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
Such as diſcovered any thing, capable of 
telieving even the — ants were then 
conſidered as benefactors to mankind, and 
very juſtly; for by preſerving the proper 
' ſuſtenance of man, was deemed equal with 
that of preſerving man himſelf. 

As therefore the body of man is a moſt 
curious machine, compoſed of an infinity of 
branching and winding canals, filled with 
liquors of different denſities and natures, 
but ftill governable by the laws of gravita- 
tion, action and re- action, it evidently fol- 
lows, that all diſeaſes affecting this machine, 
muſt ariſe from ſome irregularity in the mo- 
tion, quantity and quality of thoſe fluids, or 
from a bad conformation, texture and diſ- 
poſition of the canals they move through ; 
now, as all thoſe irregularities are only ſo ma- 
ny modifications of matter, it is evident they 
cannot ſo properly be examined into, or ex- 
plained as by the known laws of mechanics. 

The works of Borelli, Bellini, Pitcairn, 
Cheney, Friend, Mead, and in a more eſpecial 
manner of Boe: dave, have evidently ſhewed 
what we might expect, had medical writers 
continued to treat medical ſubjects accord- 
ing to mechanical principles. 

Borelli happily applied the doctrine of 
the mechanical powers to explain ſeveral 
parts of the animal-cconomy ; Bellini has 
from the ſame principles, ſatisfactorily ac- 
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. INTRODUCTION 
in the arteries, according as theſe are fitu- 
ated further or nearer to the heart ; by in- 
veſtigating the ſtructure of the glands, he 
has unravelled the whole myſtery of ſecre- 
tions, which is of the higheſt importance to 


the practice of phiſic, ſeeing there is no diſor- | 


der, but requires for its cure, the increaſing 
or diminiſhing ſome one ſecretion or other. 
Pitcairn in like manner, has explained 
mechanically the ſtruQure of the lungs; un- 
folded the cauſes of the different paſſages of 
the blood thro' the heart of the fetus ; the 
neceſſity of his breathing after his birth; 
and why ſome veſſels that were open before, 
are ſtopped after he has once breathed. 
Friend has accounted mechanically for the 
periodical menſtrual evacuations, and Mead 
has explained the effects different poiſons 


have on the human body, upon the ſame + 


principles. 2 
Cheney, conſidering that continual fevers- 
are only a complication of ſymptoms, which 
naturally follow, upon a general obſtruction 
of the canals of a human body (or the 
glands which they conſtitute), and the ne- 
ceſſary effects thereof, has ſet the doctrine of 
fevers in the moſt conſpicuous light of any 
that wrote before him. , 
But it muſt be confeſſed Boerhave, of all 
the moderns, has rendered the moſt impor- 
tant ſervice to the theory of phiſic; for by 
an uncommon ſagacity, and an unparalleled _ 
induſtry, 
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INTRODUCTION: 
induſtry, he has penetrated deeper, into the 


hidden receſſes of Nature than any of his 
cotemporaries, whereby he has reduced the 


ſtudy of phyſic into a conciſe and rational 


ſyſtem; this indefatigable man, has from a 
variety of mechanical and anatomical expe- 
riments, together with a thorough know- 


| ledge of the doctrine of the ancient phiſi- 


clans, compiled the conciſeſt, and beſt ſyſtem 


of phiſic that has hitherto appeared; a ſy- 


ſtem intirely free from vain and deluſory 
hypotheſes, founded upon principles, demon- 
ſtrable by the evidence of ſenſe, which very 
probably will ſtand the fe of ſucceeding 
ages, at leaſt, while men will be guided by 
reaſon and ſenſe. 

In his excellent oration de uſu ratiocinii me- 
chanici in medicina, he has demonſtrated the 
uſefulneſs, nay even the neceſſity of the 


knowledge of mechanics, towards compleat- 


ing a phiſician. How clearly has he laid 
down the laws of the animal-ceconomy in 
his inſtitutions, ſo neceſſary for every phi- 


| fician to know, if he ever expects to be 


ſucceſsful in the cure of diſeaſes? With 


what method, order, and perſpicuity does he 


begin his admirable book of aphoriſms? He 
there leads his reader, as by the hand, from 
the diſorders of the ſimple fibre to the know- 
ledge of the moſt abſtruſe and complicated 
diforders of the human body; and certainly 


' whoever intends to attain to any conſidera- 


ble 


ble knowledge in any ſcience, ſhou'd begin 
from the very elements of that ſcience ; it 
is with phiſic as it is with aſtronomy ; who- 
ever purpoſes to make any progreſs in that 
noble ſcience, muſt firſt begin with Geome- 
try; even ſo a phiſician, who expects to be 
ſucceſsful in his practice, ſhould firſt acquire 
a competent knowledge of the laws of the 
animal-ceconomy, and as the greateſt geome- 
tricianisneverdeemed a ſkilful aſtronomer, till 
he becomes well acquainted with the motions, 
revolutions and retrogradations of the hea- 
venly bodies, ſo a man, ever ſo well verſed in 
the laws of the animal-ceconomy, can never be 
counted a compleat phiſician, till he has ac- 
quired exact hiſtories of diſeaſes, their diffe- 
rent ſpecies, Stadia's, changes and revolutions, 
&c. For if we conſider the human body as 
a machine, its diſorders can be no other than 
ſome derangement in the motion of ſome of 
its ſprings and under-wheels ; a phiſician 
therefore ignorant of the animal-œ onomy, 
is ignorant of the ſtructure and movements 
of this machine he undertakes to regulate; 
ſuch a phiſician, let him be ever 10 well 
verſed in the hiſtory of diſeaſes, without a 
. knowledge of the laws of the animal-œ o- 
nomy, will never be able to form a right in- 
dication of cure, but may often find him- 
ſelf miſtaking the ailment of one part for 
another, and ſo treating the ſound part for 
a ſuppoſed diſtempered one. Both 3 
| ore 


* JANNTRODUCTION:. 
—— fore ſhou'd go hand in hand; one without 
the other will never make a ſkilful or 
ſucceſsful phiſician; but when a phiſician 
has united the knowledge of the laws of 
the animal-œ my with exact hiſtories 
of diſorders, ſuch a phiſician will, with 
greater certainty, employ the moſt effectual 
means to repair the ſeveral breaches made 
in this machine, and regulate thoſe ſprings 
and wheels that have been put out of or- 
1 der; ſuch a phiſician's practice muſt be as 
beneficial to others, as it will be honora- 
1 ble to himſelf. 5 
1 The following papers do clearly ſhew, 
how uſeful the knowledge of the laws of the 
animal-œ onomy, and hiſtories of diſeaſes 
are to a phiſician, towards his forming a 
right notion of the event of diſorders; they 
often ſet before his eyes the many reſources 
Nature, when moſt oppreſſed, finds to relieve 
herſelf, and that often when it was leaſt to 
be expected. Had therefore phiſicians been 
as aſſiduous in collecting obſervations of par- 
ticular morbid caſes as the aſtronomers are, 
in recording the minuteſt aberrations of the 
beavenly bodies in their revolutions, &c. the 
8 Healing ut might ere now, be upon as good 
a footing, as to rules and principles as any 
” - - akthe fitter ſciences, and be arrived at as grea! 
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a certainty in its practice as the nature of the 
art, or the ſcanty meaſure of the human mind 
is Capable of. 
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P 0 N the diſcover of the Are latte 8 
of the blood by the great Harvey, 1 
was agreed by all anatomiſts, that the blood + 
fell from * vena.cava into the right auricle 
of the heart; that upon the contraction o ß 
this auricle, the blood was propelled into 
the right ventricle of the heart, and from 
tages into the arteria pulmonalis, and brought 
back by the vena pulmonalis to the left au- 
ricle and ventricle of the heart, from hence 
it was forced into the aorta, and all its ſe- 
veral branches all over the body, and brought 
back to the heart by both cava's, aſcendeur 
and deſceridens, and fo on while the animal 
lives; but as the fetus does not breathe in 
the womb, his lungs of courſe cannot be 
dilated ; little or no blood can traverſe' their 
ſubſtance in this their collapſed ſtate,” fo 
provident Nature contrived a paffags in the” © 
diviſion of the two auticles, called Farkas 
ovale, become famous on this account, 6 
Vor- ENS So vieh "6-2 
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Pulmonalis, are pretty nearly of the ſame 


2 MzevDical EssAvs, Gr. 


which a part of the blood get to the 
vena cava paſſes from right to left: by this 


| ſhort paſſage the blood is as far advanced 


in its progreſſi ve motion as if it had paſſed 
thro' the ſubſtance of the lungs ; but as the 
quantity of blood brought to the right au- 
ricle is ſtill too great to be able to traverſe 
the collapſed lungs, ſo the ſame provideut 
Nature has contrived the canalis arterio/us, 
which conveys the moſt part of the blood, 
propelled into the arteria pulmonalis, into the 
aorta deſcendens, to be afterwards diſtributed 
all over the body. All anatomiſts ſince Har- 
vey's time ſubſeribed to this doctrine: no 
one ever objected to it till ſurgeon Mer did 


in the year 1695, as Mr. du Hamel has re- 


corded it in his latin Hiſtory of the Royal A- 
cademy : this year 1699, M. du Verney de- 


clared himſelf for the old doctrine: he fur- 


ther advanced that a valve found in the left 
auricle, eaſily permitted the paſſage of the 
blood from the right to the left auricle, but 
abſolutely oppoſed its return from left to 
right; Mery in the firſt place flatly denied 
the very being of this valve, and 2dly, the 


uſe aſſigned it; and inſiſted the blood came 


from the left to the right auricle : for a con- 


firmation of his opinion he ſaid, that in 


the adult, both the auricles and ventricles 
of the heart, and both arteries aorta and 


dia- 
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diameters, becauſe they contain nearly the 
ſame quantity of blood; whereas he always 
found it the reverſe in the /etus, viz. the 
arteria pulnonalis was near double the dia- 
meter of the aorta, conſequently it contain- 
ed near double the quantity of blood the 
aorta receives; for the arteria pulmonalis re- 
ceives all the blood of both cava's, together 
with what comes from the left auricle, thro' 
the foramen ovale. For in Mery's opinion, the 
difficulty of the blood's traject thro' the 
lungs is in no wiſe the cauſe of this par- 
ticular ſtructure of the foramen ovale, but is 
rather owing to this, viz. as the blood in the 
fetus contains no more air than what it re- 
ceives from the mother by the vena umbili- 
calis, this air being in too ſmall a quantity 
to help forward the blood, the heart on that 
account finds the more difficulty to propell 
this blood thro' the habit of the body; it 
was therefore neceſſary to leſſen the quan- 
tity of the blood in the aorta, by returning 
a part of it to the right auricle by the fo- 
amen ovale. The ſtreſs of this whole diſpute 
was thought to depend upon this matter 
of fact, viz. whether in reality the arteria 
pulmonalis is always larger than the aorta in 

the fetus, 992 
The academy therefore appointed ſome of 
its members to inquire into the truth of ſaid 
fact; each party proved his, tho oppoſite 
2 3535 
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1 aſſertion: Mery ſhewed the arteria pulmona- 
l h | lis larger than the aorta : M. Tauvry, who 
1 had eſpouſed his maſter du Verney's opinion, 
9 ſhewed the ſame arteria pulmonalit leſs than 
" the aorta. 7auvry alledged further, that al- 
1 lowing the caſe was generally as Mery ad- 
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vanced, that the arteria pulmonalis was al- 
ways larger than the aorta in the fetus, yet 
it did not neceſfarily follow, that the arte- 
ria-pulmoralis did receive double the quan- 
tity of blood the aorta received. The moſt 
that could be thence inferred was, that the 
blood circulated” with more difficulty thro' 
the arteria pulmonalis in the fatus, as the 
lungs are in him in a collapſed ſtate; for 
then the blood propelled into the arteria 
pulmonalis is obliged. to fall back, and as the 
coats of this artery are not ſo ſtrong as thoſe 
of the aorta, they are therefore more eaſily 
diſtended ; and whenever the aorta is found 
larger than the artcria pulmonalis, as Tauvry 
found it, it neceſſarily then follows, that 
the aorta received more blood than the ar- 
teria pulmonalis ; and here it can't be object- 
ed that the blood in the gorta is obliged to 
recoil or fall back; for there is no impedi- 
Lit ment to its progreſſive motion, as in the 
| | other caſe, where the lungs are collapſed ; 
| 
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and 2dly, the coats of the aorta are much 
firmer than thoſe of the arteria pulmonalis ; 
1 conſequently are not ſo eaſily diſtended. 
1 9 This 
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This affair lay over till the year 1701, 
when M. Littre opened a man about 40 
years old, in whom the foramen ovale was 
ſtill open: beſides, the auricles and ventri- 
cles of the heart and its arteries were as 
Mery advanced, larger on the right than on 

the left ſide. In this caſe, more blood cer- 

tainly was contained in the larger veſſels ; 
laftly, the very ſhape of the foramen ovale 
was a ſtrong preſumption, that the blood 
came from the left to the right ; this fora- 
men was like. a tundiſh, whoſe larger end 
was in the left auricle. M. Littre further 
added, that he had obſerved nearly the ſame 
thing in another man, of much the ſame age. 
This obſervation ſeemed to ſupport for ſome 
time Mery's opinion, 'till M. Chemineau in 
the year 1703, produced the heart of a fe- 
tus of a moſt extraordinary ſtructure: it had 
three cavities, like the heart of a fortoiſe; 
theſe cavities communicated with each other; 
the right ventricle received the cava as uſu- 
al, but not the arteria pulmonalis ; the left 
ventricle received the vena pulmonalis, but 
not the aorta; the third ventricle received 
both arteries pu/monalir and aorta, their ori- 
fices were ſo diſpoſed, that the blood pro- 
pelled from the right ventricle into the mid- 
dle or third ventricle naturally followed the 
direction of the arteria pulmonalis, as did the 
blood from the left ventricle follow the di- 
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rection of the aorta; the arteria pulmonali r 
was here twice leſs than the aorta, nor 
was there any canal of communication. Here 
Mery's opinion ſeemed totally overthrown :; 
but Mery replyed, that as this was a pre- 
ternatural caſe, it could not be drawn into 
a conſequence :—the abettors of the old ſyſ- 
tem here added, that thoſe appearances Me- 
ry laid ſo great a ſtreſs on, (the larger capa- 
city of the veſſels on the right ſide ) were al- 
ways the reverſe in the brute fætus's, in the 
calf and lamb eſpecially. Mery allowed the 
fact, and in them granted the circulation 
might be carried .on according to the old 
ſyſtem, but inſiſted it was always the re- 
verſe in the human fetus, the circulation was 
therefore different in him. This diſpute from 
this time 1903, lay ſilent, ſeemingly in a 
vanquiſhed ſtate, all the anatomiſts in Eu- 
rope to a man ſubſcribing to the old Harvean 
ſyſtem , for Mery ſtood alone, no other abet- 


+ ting his opinion, but his pupil M. Rowhaut 


a ſurgeon, who about this time was called 
to Turin by the King of Sardinia to be pro- 


Feſſor regius of anatomy in the new univer- 


ſity lately founded there. In the year 1719, 
M. |//low ſteps forth as a moderator be- 
tween both parties ; he tells us, he had long 
fought for a valve, Euſtachius ſaid was at 
the-orjfice of the cava aſcendent, but to lit- 
tle purpoſe; becauſe he always opened the 

Cava 
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cava anteriorly, and by that means he al- 
ways deſtroyed this valve. | 


But happening to open the cava poſterior- 
ly, he found this valve, as Euſtachius deſ- 


cribed it, of a ſemi- circular figure, concave, 


above and convex below; he further obſerv- 
ed, that this va/ve is by far more viſible in 
the fetus than in the aduit, in whom it is 
effaced in proportion as the foramen ovale 
is claſed up: from this obſervation, M. Wins 
low began to conſider, that as Euſtachius's 
valve diminiſhes and is entirely effaced in 
the adult, that it muſt be of more uſe to 
the. ftus, and muſt therefore contribute more 
to carry on the circulation of the blood in 
him, which it muſt be confeſſed is ſtill very 
extraordinary. M. Win/low further obſery- 
ed, that the floating membrane in the left 
auricle, called a valve, cou'd not prevent 
the blood's paſſing from left to right, as was 
aſſerted; and that the moſt it could do was 
to ſhut up the foramen ovale after the birth 
of the fetus ; but that before the birth, the 
blood of both auricles cou'd and did mix 
with each other. 

Upon the whole then, he obſerves 1“. 
that both parties agree, that the fetus while 
in the womb does not breathe, conſequently 
that during this time his lungs are not di-, 
lated. 29. Both likewiſe admit of the ne- 
ceflity of the canalis arterioſus, to abridge 
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the circulation of the blood: for the blood 
in this collapſed ſtate of the lungs, can re- 
ceive no air but from the mother. M. inſ- 
lo herein agrees with Mery, that it is for 
want of air in the blood of the fetus that 
this peculiar ſtructure of the foramen ovale 
became neceſſary. 39. Both parties admit, 
that a part of the blood paſſes. from one 
auricle to the other thro' the foramen ovale, 
with this difference, that one party aſſerts 
it comes from right to left, the other from 
left to right. Now, M. V inſlou thinks that 
the canalis arterioſus wou'd ſufficiently an- 
{wer all the abettorg of the old opinion re- 
quired, without ſuppoſing that any part of 
the blood did paſs from the right to the left, 
thro' the foramen ovale; as the canalis arte- 
rioſus wou'd ſufficiently abridge the circu- 
lation, by taking off ſo much of the blood 
as cou'd not now traverſe the lungs; on 
the other hand, the foramen ovale alone wou'd 
fully ſuffice to abridge the circulation in 
the new opinion, not thro' the lungs indeed, 
for here one third of the blood at leaſt 1s 
ſuppoſed to circulate thro' them, but thro” 
the whole body: for Mery inſiſts, that all 
the blood in the fetus would never be able 
to circulate thro' the whole body, for want 
of a_ ſufficient quantity of air, which in the 
collapſed ſtate the lungs are now in it can- 
not receive, It is for this reaſon that Mery 


wou'd 
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wou'd have ſo much of the blood to return 
to the right auricle by the foramen ovale, as 

wou'd be too hard for the left ventricle of 
the heart to carry about for want of this 
neceſſary quantity of air. 
And here M. #/in/low adds, that upon a 
cloſer inquiry he thinks that both parties 
lay too great a ſtreſs upon ſome things ; the 
old opinion on the va/ve in the left auricle, 
the new one upon the larger diameters of 
the veſſels on the right fide; whereas by 
the ſtricteſt inquiry he was able to make, 
he cou'd not perceive in the firſt place, that 
the membrane in the left auricle, cou'd ever 
perform the office of a valve; on the con- 
trary, that it equally permitted the blood 
to paſs from left to right, as from right to 
left: his prejudice in favor of a valve being 
removed, he began to reflect, that as the 
lungs in the f=t»s have no function, i. e. 
are not dilated ſo as to be able to mix and 
aſſimilate the blood; and as this mixture 
muſt be performed ſome where; he ima- 
gines it is done in the auricles, as the blood 
in their diaſtole paſſes equally from one to 
the other; in their /y/7o/e this blood is after 
propelled into their reſpective ventricles, 
and by theſe into their correſponding arte- 
ties, to be thence diſtributed all over the 
body, in proportion to the diameters of the 
{aid veſſels in each part. Thus M. Winſlow 
| wou'd 
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wou'd have both parties reconciled; to lay 
aſide the notion of a valve on the one part, 
and the ratio of the larger diameters of veſ- 
ſels, the greater force and reſiſtance on 
the other part; ſince his ſolution of the 
matter anſwers all difficulties, and recon- 
ciles the experiments made by both parties ; 
and laſtly, ſince it ſo well chimes with the 
opinion of the academy in 1703, which 
ſeemed to think, that it was not impoſſible 
for both opinions to be true in ſome circumſtances. 
However, Mery was in no wiſe pleaſed 
with this expedient of reconciling matters, 
ſo the whole diſpute remained almoſt for- 
got by all parties, till the year 1739, when 
M. Lemery, by one ſingle reflection, and 
what 1s very. extraordinary that it never 
occurred to the great men for the old opi- 
nion, buried for ever Mery's opinion in obli- 
vion. The blood, ſays Lemery, on its firſt 
formation, comes from the placenta, by the 
vena wumbilicalis to the right auricle of the 
heart : in this firſt period of time, it ne- 
ceſſarily paſſes from the right to the left 
auricle by the foramen ovale, as meeting there 
with leſs reſiſtance. Now, as there can no 
' reaſon be aſſigned, why the blood ſhou'd 
ever after change its route, or return from 
left to right, as Mery fancied, ſo the old 
opinion about the circulation of the blood 
n 
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in the fetzs, is right and muſt ever remain 
triumphant. 


Sudden eſfect from a clyſter, 1700. 


a young woman after taking a clyſter, where- 
in was camphire and brandy, perceived in an 
inſtant the brandy in her mouth ; ſhe be- 
came dead drunk, but never returned the 
clyſter : ſhe however made plenty of urine, 
which ſhe cou'd not for ſome time before fo 
eaſily do. 


An inquiry into the ſtructure and uſe of the mar- 
row, 1700. 


There is no part in an animal body but 
has its peculiar ſtructure and uſe ; the mar- 
row at firſt fight ſeems to be only an irre- 
gular ſubſtance ; but upon cloſer inquiry, 
it is found to conſiſt of an infinite number 
of little cells, opening one into another, and 
filled with a fine oleaginous ſubſtance, ex- 
tracted from the blood : theſe little cells are 


wrapped up and ſupported by a fine mem 


brane, that lines the cavity of ſuch bones 
as contain marrow ; both Hippocrates and 
Galen believed the marrow was intended to 
nouriſh the bones; for ſay they there are 
no blood-veſlels found in the bones, and 
thoſe obſer ved to traverſe their ſubſtance 
are known to diſcharge their contents into 

; their 


M. Homberg reported to the academy that 
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their cavities, where it is converted into 
marrow, their proper nouriſhment : beſides, 


all the long bones deſtined for the greateſt 
action, have alſo the largeſt cavities, and 


thoſe always filled with marrow, laid up no 
doubt for their nouriſhment. 


M. du Verne) the elder, replys, 19. that he 
always found the bones of all young ani- 
mals full of blood-veſſels. 20. That there 
are many bones which are intirely ſolid, as 
the oſſicula of the ear, harts horns, which 
are nevertheleſs nouriſhed. 3®. That there 
are many bones with cavities, which con- 
tain no marrow, as the frontal and other 


ſinus's, which are only lined with a mem- 


brane ; lobſter's claws are hollow, tho' they 
contain no marrow ; but why the long bones 
have cavities, 1s not only to contain mar- 
row, but rather to render ſuch bones of leſs 
weight to the animal, while they ſtill re- 
tain their full ſtrength and firmneſs ; but 
the moſt rational uſe of this marrow, laid up 
in the cavities of ſuch bones, 1s to preſerve 
the ſoupleneſs of the bony fibres, and by 
that means render them leſs liable to be 
fractured, in the various and ſome times 
violent motions the animal is often obliged 
to make *. ä 

From 


=— 


* M. a the ſon, in a treatiſe on the nouriſhment of the 
bones publiſhed in 1704, confirms M. du Yerney's opinion, that 
| it 
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From a number of experiments M. du 
Verney made, he is convinced that the mar- 
row tranſpires and penetrates the ſubſtance 
of the bones, not only during the life of the 
animal, but alſo after his death; his ſkeletons 
which were at firſt all white, turned yellow 
after, which-muſt be owing to the marrow's 
penetrating their ſubſtance. | 
That the marrow is the true ſeat or or- 
gan of ſenſation in all animals, the ſame M. 
du Verney has clearly demonſtrated: for as 
often as he touched the marrow, after the 
amputation of the limb, he always obſerved 
that the patient complained of pain; this 
he proved before the academy, where he cut 
off the thigh bone of a large maſtiff dog; as 
often as he plunged a probe into the marrow, 


the 


it is not the marrow, but a particular nutiitious juice, brought 
to the bones by the lymphatic arteries that nouriſhes them: to 
evince this, he boiled in water ſome bones with their marrow; 
he found two kinds of ſubſtances in the water, an oyl which 
floated on the top, but congealed when cold: the other ſubſtance 
was like gelly, both in taſte and conſiſtence. M. Lemery infers 
from this, that the oyl found floating on the top of the water, is 
the marrow, deſtined by nature to preſerve the ſoupleneſs of the 
bony fibres; the other ſubſtance is the nutritious juice, which like 
all other animal juices, turns by boiling into gelly : but what puts 
this matter out of all diſpute, this oyl is found in ſuch bones on- 
ly, as contain marrow ; whereas the gelly may be extracted from 
all kinds of bones ; and as marrow is to be found in ſuch bones. 
only, as are expo ed or obliged to perform violent motion, even 
as we find, that ſuch muſcles as are obliged to ſuſtain the greateſt 
efforts, are more provided with axungia or fat; ſo it is very pro- 
bable that the marrow and fat are laid up in thoſe places to pre- 
ſerve the ſoupleneſs of both the bony and fleſhy fibres, for the 
greater ſafety and well being of the animal. | 


. 
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the dog by his ea BY viſible ſigns of 
the exquiſite ſenſe of feeling in the mar- 
row. 0 | 


An inquiry into the true organ and formation of 
ße human voice. 11700. 
An exact knowledge of the ſtructure and 
uſe of any part, points out more effectually 
the proper method of removing its leſion: 
this is no where more evident than in the 
leſions of the human voice, ſuch as ex- 
tinction, hoarſeneſs, Or. for when the true 
organ of the voice is not known, how can 
we expect to be able to apply the proper me- 
dicines? 1 | 

All the antients except Galen were of 
opinion, that the trachea was the organ of 
ſpeech : they accordingly direQted all their 
views to that part in the ſeveral leſions of 
the voice. All authors and anatomiſts ſince 
Galeus time are filent about the matter. 
Perault in his Eſſais de Phyſ1que, was the firſt, 
who aſſerted that the g/ottis was the ſole or- 
gan of ſpeech, M. Bedart enters into all 
the diviſions and ſub-diviſions of tones the 
human voice is capable of; and after a maſ- 
terly manner has calculated the various and 
ſurprizing combinations of ſounds, in which 
harmony conſiſts: he has demonſtrated, that 
the trachea, mouth, tongue and noſe have no 
other ſhare in the formation of the human 

| voice, 
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voice, but what little it receives by reflec- 
tion, in rendering it perhaps more agreea- 
ble; and that the difference of ſounds, ſuch 
as acute or grave, &c. intirely depend on a 
greater or leſſer contraction of the muſcles 
of the g/ottis.” This figure with its explica- 
tion may help to convey his thoughts on this 
matter. | 


Let us ſuppoſe that this figure A D, 
BD be the glottis, opened as wide as is ne- 
ceſſary to form the graveſt tone; 2%. That 
this g/ottis doth contract itſelf, forming the 
circle or arc AE B, in order to form a more 
acute tone and ſo on, ſucceſſively contract- 
ing itſelf, to form ſtill more and more acute 
tones, till it comes to form the acuteſt of all 
in ACB. | TA ont 

The ſurprizing diviſions and ſub-diviſions 
the human voice is capable of, may be ren- 
dered ſomewhat familiar to us, by conſider- 
ing the ſurprizing, and almoſt incredible di- 
viſibility of matter. Mathematical inſtru- 

ment - 
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gold leaves that are ſcarce one 30cooth part 
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ment-makers divide an inch into 400 e qual 
parts, each part ſtill viſtble to the ** eye; 


a line, which is but the * of an inch, al +6 


therefore be divided into 32 2 actually viſible 
parts; each of theſe 32 parts may by the help 
of a microſcope, be ſeen to contain 300 diſ- 
tinct parts, which multiplied by 32, will give- 
9600 diſtinct parts in a line, the * of an inch. 

Gold-beaters and wire-drawers far exceed 
what is here ſaid of the ſurprizing diviſibili- 
ty of matter. The gold. beater can divide a line 
of gold into 30034 equal parts ; wire-drawers 
far exceed even gold-beaters, they can divide 
the ſame line of gold into 123270 equal parts. 
See Rohault's Philoſ. part 1. ch. 9. 

Our gold-beaters and wire-drawers far ex- 
ceed thoſe M. Robault had his information 


from. M. Reaumur, found that one grain of 


gold in our common gold leaf was extended 
unto. 36 and a half ſquare inches; that an 
ounce of gold is beat under the hammer into 
146 and a half ſquare feet, an extent almoſt 


5 double to what gold-beaters cou'd do in Ro- 


hault's time. It was then deemed prodigious 
that an ounce of gold might form 1600 leaves, 


which together only made a ſurface of 105 


ſquare feet. 

How conſiderable ſoe ver this Gnchfion of 
gold under the hammer be, it's nothing to that 
it undergoes ; in the drawing-iron; there are 


of 
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of an inch thick, and yet this is a notable 
thickneſs in compariſon of that of the gold, 
ſpun on ſilk in our gold thread. 

M. Reaumur by exact weighing and rigorous 
calculations found, that one ounce of this 
thread was 3232 feet long; but in Rohault's 
time it was made but 1200 feet. M. Reau- 
mur computing what the thickneſs of this 
gold muſt be where thinneſt, finds it only one 
3150000th part of an inch, and yet this is 
not the utmoſt ductility of gold; for inſtead 
of two ounces of gold to an ingot of ſilver of 
zolb, ſome employ but one ounce, and then 
the thickneſs of the gold in the thinneſt places 
wou'd only be one 6300000th part of an inch; 
and yet as thin as the plates are, they may be 
made twice as thin, and ſtill be gilt, by only 
preſſing them more between the F latter's 
wheel; they here are extended to double the 
breadth and proportionably in length, ſo that 
their thickneſs at laſt will be reduced to one 
13 or 14 millionth part of an inch. 


Yet with all this amazing thinneſs of the 


gold, it is ſtill a perfect cover for the ſilver; 
the beſt eye, or even the beſt microſcope can- 
not diſcover the leaſt chaſm, and ſhou'd a 
piece of this gold thread be laid to diffolve 
in aqua forts, the ſilver will all be excavated, 
or eat out, and the gold left intire in little 
tubules. Memoir de Pacad. 1113. | 
Sound 1s known to make 180 fathoms in a 
Yor, III. C ſecond, 
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ſecond, conſequently 283 leagues in an hour, 
provided there be no impediment in the way, 
and yet light is known to tranſmit itſelf 


_ 600,000 times faſter than ſound; ſo ſurpriſing 


is the diviſibility of matter. 4% 
M. Ferrein in 1741 takes a review of this 


fame ſubject; he canfeſſes that all the. anci- 


ents, as well philoſophers, as anatomiſts, con- 


ſidered the organ of the human voice as a 
kind of a flute, or rather, as the pipe of an 
organ. The /arinx as the principal part, the 


air the efficient cauſe, the trachea the part-vent, 


and the lungs the bellows ; laſtly, the contrac- 
tion of the thorax, the weight that naturally 
depreſſes the ſaid bellows, the lungs. He alſo 
confeſſes, that all kinds of inſtruments may be 


reduced to twa ſorts; the firſt are ſuch, 


whoſe properties depend both on their con- 


ſtruction, and the matter they are made of; 


ſuch are all kinds of bells, ſonorous ſtrings, 
&c. The others derive their properties from 
their conſtruction only; ſuch are all flutes, fla- 
geletts, organ pipes. The firſt kind of inſtru- 
ments become fonorous only by ſenſible vi- 
brations, excited in the medium or atmoſphere 
they are placed in; and as ſoon as thoſe vi- 


brations ceaſe, they alſo ccaſe to be ſonorous. 


The ſound likewiſe varies, according to the 


nature of the matter, ſuch inſtruments are 


made of; it is the reverſe in all wind inſtru- 
ments: let them be made of what ſubſtance or 
| 5 matter 


— , 
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matter they may, there is no difference per · 
ceivable in the ſounds they produce. M. Fer. 
rein further confeſſes, that at the upper end 
of the /arinx there is a cleft, from & to 10 lines 
long, and a line at moſt wide, which is uni- 
verſally known by the name of g/ottis, thro 
which all the air we inſpire is returned; the 
rim or border of this c/eft is known by the 
name of the labia glottidss. 5 

All this apparatus has been compared with 
the mouth of our flutes, or rather with that of 
an organ pipe, capable only of contracting 
the paſſage of the air, in ſome meaſure as the 
cleft of a rock, thro' which the air in a kind 
of a whiſtling noiſe traverſes; the human 
voice was hitherto judged to proceed from the © 
collifion of the air, expelled with force out 


. of the lungs, or otherwiſe modified by the 
impediment it met with in its paſſage. Ari- 

; ſtotle, Galen, Bacius, Perault, and Dodart were 

N of opinion, that all acute ſounds depended | 
1 


on the contraction of the /abia glottidis, and 
+ the ſwiftneſs of the air paſſing under them, 
- occaſioned by the ſaid contraction. M. Fer- 
- rein confeſſes, that this opinion has the ſuf- 


© trages of both the ancients and moderns for 
* 2000 years and upwards; he however appre- 
. hends, that the ſeveral variations of the hu- 
0 man voice do not, in any wiſe depend upon 
© the contraction of the /abia glottidis, and 
[= ſwiftneſs or celerity of the air paſſing under 
Ir e 


C 2 them: 
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them: On the contrary, he has demonſtrated 
that the clearneſs and fulneſs of the voice in- 
creaſes conſiderably, upon the contraction of 
the glottis, and was as conſiderably dimi- 
niſhed by its becoming wide. To be convinc 
ed of this matter, he took the /arinx of both a 
man and a dog, and having fixed his blow- 
pipe in the frachæa, and gradually blowing in- 
to it, preſſing at the ſame time on the g/ottis, 
and exactly obſerving all the degrees of preſ- 
ſure poſſible, the ſtrength of the ſound con- 
ſtantly varied, tho' the tone itſelf did not vary 
in the leaſt: from this experiment it is evident, 
that the contraction of the giotti and ſwift- 
neſs of the air can never make the leaſt alte- 
ration in the tone of the voice, without at 
the ſame time confiderably increaſing the 
ſtrength of the ſound itſeltf. | 
Theſe experiments induced M. Ferrein to 
look upon the organ of the human voice as 
an inſtrument partly vocal, and partly inſtru- 
mental, but more inſtrumental, acted upon 

by two ſonorous ſtrings (the two muſcles of 
the labia glottidis ); the air coming out of the 
lungs he imagines acts upon theſe ſtrings, 
tomewhat like a bow on the ſtrings of a fid- 
dle; to confirm this, he took the trachea of 
an animal, and having diſſected thoſe muſcles, 
he blew with a blow-pipe into the end of the 
larinx next the lungs, holding at the ſame 
time thoſe muſcles, and by contracting them 
more 
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more or leſs,” he could perfectly imitate the 
human voice in all its variations, as to grave 
and acute tones, or thoſe in a medium between 
both: he likewiſe cou'd imitate the barking 
of a dog, the bellowing of the bull, the grunt- 
ing of a hog, and many other ſuch ſounds. 
Theſe experiments he often verified in the 
preſence of his pupils, and before the acade- 
my.; andfrom them concludes, that the above 
two fine muſcles of the /abia glollidis are the 
organ of the human voice. 


An inquiry, * becomes of the air we conſlant- 
ly inſpire, 1700. 


All anatomiſts agree that the blood every 
inſtant of life circulates thro' the lungs, and 
that the air we conſtantly inſpire, by expand- 
ing the bronchial veſicles contributes great- 
ly towards its traject thro' them, but are 
not agreed as to the manner how this is done. 
Some imagine that the air by.its preſſure only 
on the blood · veſſels, helps forward the blood, 
without ever entering the coats of thoſe veſ- 
ſels, or otherwiſe mixing with the blood in 
the lungs; others believe that the air pene- 
trates the veſſels in the lungs, and by its ac- 
tion on the blood ſhoves it forward ; but none 
hitherto has inquired, what becomes of this 
air, after it mixes with the blood in the lungs; 
whether it exhales with the perſpirable matter, 
or returns with the blood, to be Ns the 

ame 
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ſame way it entered, by the trachea. 
As it is certain that more matter is dif- 
Charged by the ſkin than by all other outlets 
of the body taken together, ſo it ſhould ſeem 
very probable, that this air doth in like man- 
ner conſtantly exhale with the ſame perſpira- 
ble matter. M. Mery is of the contrary opini- 
on; he. conjectures that the air which enters 
the pulmonary vein, is carried thence to the 
left ventricle of the heart, and propelled after 
with the blood into the aorta, to make the 
ſame rounds with the blood, and is brought 
back with the ſame blood to the right ven- 
tricle of the heart, and from thence propelled 
into the arteria pulmonalis, and is at laſt ex- 
pelled by the fame paſſage it entered, by the 
trachea. What ſeems to countenance. this 
conjecture is, 19. That all animals put under 
the glaſs-bell of an air-pump do ſwell, where- 
as did the air exhale with the perſp:rable 
matter, they ſhould not. 2%. When air is 
blown into the trachea, the left and not the 
right ventricle of the heart 1s obſerved to 
ſwell. 39. When air is blown into the arteria 
pulmonalis, it is obſerved to eſcape by the tra- 
chæa, and none of it is taken up by the cor- 
reſponding vein. Theſe experiments ſeem 
evidently to prove, that the air we inſpire 
enters by the veins, and returns by the arte- 
ries of the lungs, and does not exhale with 
the perſpirable matter. Further, the uſe here 
aſſigned 
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aſſigned this air, conſtantly circulating with 
the blood, ſeems to corroborate this conjec- 
ture. As the veins receive as much blood upon 
each contraction of the heart as this throws 
into the aorta, ſo there is as great a force re- 
quired to bring back this returning blood, as 
was neceſſary to propell it thro' the aorta; 
now, as the veins have ſcarce any elaſticity, 
they neceſſarily require ſome aſſiſtance to help 
forward the returning blood. The air we con- 
ſtantly inſpire, and which is the only elaſtic 

body we know, conſtantly ſupplies this aſſiſt- 
ance to the veins; this air acts upon the re- 
turning capillary veins as a counterſpring, to 
preſs forward the returning blood, which it 
cou'd not do, did it conſtantly exhale with 
the perſpirable matter, as ſome phiſiologiſts have 
imagined: but after this air has performed its 
circuit, it becomes then effete, loſes its ſpring, 
and is therefore expelled by the trachea, to 
make room for a new ſupply, and for the ſame 

_ purpoſes, and ſo on while the animal lives. 
To this was objected, that upon colleQ- 
ing a ſufficient quantity of the ſwudor huma- 
uus, and putting it under the bell of an air 
pump, it is obſerved to contain as much air 
as any other fluid ; conſequently the air we 
inſpire conſtantly goes off with the perſpira- 
ble matter, n 
M. Mery admits that air conſtantly ex- 
hales thro' all the ſeveral outlets of the body 

along 
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along with the excrement itious juices thereof; 
but inſiſts it is not the air we conſtantly in- 
ſpire, but that' air only, which we daily 
take in with our food, and which is inti- 
mately blended with the chyle, fo as to make 
with it but one and the ſame fluid ; where- 
as the air we every inſtant ſuck into our 
lungs remains in ſubſtance, never blends 
with, nor never can be intimately mixed with 
the blood, and the ſeveral juices derived from 
it, which ſhou'd be well conſidered. And it 
is upon that very account (its not mixing 
with the blood,) that this air is of ſo very 
great uſe in the animal economy ; for by pre- 
ſerving its ſpringineſs, it ſhoves on the re- 
turning blood, by imparting to the capillary 
returning veins that ſpringineſs they want, 
as was before obſerved; whereas, did it con- 
ſtantly exhale by the vaſa exhalentia, along 
with the excrementitious juices, it cou'd not 
perform thoſe ſalutary effects; and the leſs 
ſo, were it intimately mixed with the blood; 
for it is a known fact, that air mixed with 
water for example, is diſſolved, becomes the 
ſame fluid with it, of courſe loſes its property.“ 
A proof of this we every day ſee in caſ- 
cades, water ſpouts, &c. where the air ſud- 
denly let in, raiſes the water by its preſſure 
on it, whereas. the air intimately blended 

with the fame water has no ſuch effect. 
It is alſo as certain, that we every inſtant 
a Mariotte. of 
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of our lives expire nearly as much air as we 
inſpire, which never cou'd be the caſe; did 
this ſame air conſtantly exhale thro' the ſe- 
veral outlets of the body ; all which when 
duly conſidered, will help to evince the truth 

of this aſſertion, viz. that the air we con- 
ſtantly inſpire, follows the courſe of the 
blood, and is diſcharged after by the trachea: 

That the air we conſtantly inſpire, can ne- 
ver intimately mix with the blood, will be 
the more readily conceived, by conſidering 
the following fact.— All fluids are known to 
diſſolve but a certain determinate quantity 
of ſuch bodies; as are expoſed to their acti- 
on: water for example, will diſſolve but a 
certain quantity of ſalt, and if more ſalt is 
added than the quantity of water employed 
can diſſolve, this ſuperadded ſalt will remain 
undiſfolved, in the bottom of the veſſel ; 
why may not ſome ſuch like thing happen 
in the human body ? the chyle in all ani- 
mals contains is much air as it can diſſolve ; 
this chyle carried daily to the blood, ſupplies 
it conſtantly and all the juices ſeparated from 
it with as much air as they are capable of 
diſſolving, or receiving between their inter- 
ſtices, while the air we conſtantly inſpire, re- 
mains undiſſolved in ſubſtance, as the ſuper- 
abundant quantity of ſalt remained undiſ- 
ſolved in the water: this air thus undiſſolv- 
ed, never mixing with the blood, but pre- 
Vol. III. D | {ſerving 
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ſerving its natural ſpringineſs, is continually 


making efforts to be ſet at liberty, and upon 


that very account, contributes greatly to 
bring back the returning blood, in order at 
laſt to free itſelf from its confinement, by 
thoſe outlets which are the only ones capa- 


ble of giving it iſſue, the capillary arteries 
of the arteria pulmonalis, and which permit 


nothing elſe to paſs thro' them, at leaſt while 


they preſerve their natural tone and ſpringi- 
3 ito e 50 

The following experiments ſeem to ſup- 
port this aſſertion. When milk and water 
are injected into the arteria pulmonalis, the 
correſponding capillary veins take it up ; the 
air intimately mixed with them, following 
the ſame courſe: But when air alone is blown 
into the ſame artery, the air is obſerved to 
go intirely off by the trachea ; none of it is 


ſeen to be taken up by the correſponding 


veins, as they were obſerved to take up the 
milk and water, which ſeems to prove, that 
it is not the air intimately mix'd with our 
food, that exhales thro' the veſſels of the 
lungs, and goes off by the trachea : further, 
when air is blown into the trachea, this is 
carried intirely by the veins to the left ven- 
tricle of the heart, and not one atom enters 
the arteries; from theſe experiments it na- 
turally follows, that as the pulmonary artery 
refuſes to admit the air blown into the tra- 

rs KEE” chea, 
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chæa, but permits it * exhale thro' it, when 
firſt blown into the pulmonary artery, ſo 
this artery muſt — — be the only out- 
let appointed by nature for its diſcharge. 

Lagſtly, when the vena cava aſcendens of a 
li ve dog is opened a little above the emul- 
gent artery, it is always obſerved, that in 
proportion as the blood runs out, the cava 
fills with air, which is carried to the right 
ventricle of the heart: in this caſe, it is evi- 
dent that this air could come no other way 
but by the capillary veins, that brought back 
the returning blood; and it is as evident 
that this ſame air was never intimately mix- 
ed with the blood, but always remained un- 
diſſolved in ſubſtance, following conſtantly 
the courſe of the blood, till it was at laſt 
diſcharged by the trachæa; otherwiſe in the 
above caſe, it would eſcape with the blood 
thro' the opened vein, and never purſue its 
courſe to the right ventricle of the heart, as 
in the above experiment it is known to do. 

M. Bouillet, ſecretary to the academy of 
Beziers, examines a new this ſame ſubject; 
he confeſſes he was formerly of the ſame 0- 
pinion with Meſſrs. Pitcairn and Boerhaave, 
that no air cou'd paſs to the blood, either 
thro' the internal ſurface of. the bronchial 
tubes, or thro' the exterior ſurface of the bo- 
dy, but upon conſidering the experiments of 
Meſſrs. Reaumur, Petit, Hales, he imagined 

D 2 that 
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% that air diſſolved in any liquid, might pe- 
nmnetrate the veſſels of the lungs, when it had 
been imbibed by the ſerum, that is always 
found there to ſubrify the membranes of the 
bronchial tubes. In this caſe, he thinks the 

air thus imbibed, i. e. diſſolved by the ſerum, 
might be taken in by the abſorbent veſſels, 
and ſo be carried to the blood: the experi- 
* ments of Sy/vius, Swammerdam, Thruſton, and 
verified by Bergerus evince as much ; they 
took warm water, which they had colored, 

the better to demonſtrate the thing; they 
poured this water into the trachea of a dog, 
often repeating the ſame, but without uſing 

any force, or compreſſing the lungs ; yet it 
penetrated the membranes of the bronchial 
tubes, and was ſeen taken up by the pul- 
monary veins ; the air in like manner, when 
imbibed by the ſerum, might and does con- 
ſtantly — the ſame membranes, and 

is taken up by the ſame veins. 

All the abſorbent cutaneous veſſels do in 

like manner admit air; the whole body is 
pervious: baths and unctions do demonſtrate 
it. Air therefore conſtantly exhales thro', 
and is as conſtantly admitted into all parts 
of an animal body. Hippocrates was ſenſible 
of this fact, when he aſſerted, that the body 
N like the lungs, did perpetually admit and ex- 


hale air; M. Keil has ſince confirmed the 
ſame thing. 


T he 
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The uſe of this conſtant ſupply of air in 
M. Bouillet's opinion is, to preſerve the flui- 

dity of the blood and its Brera juices; to 
keep up the tone and ſpringineſs of the veſ- 

ſels; the known effects of the air on our 
bodies he thinks confirms this conjecture ; 
for when the air we breathe 1s either too hot, 
or too cold, the blood and other humors cir- 
culating with it are ſenſibly affected there- 
by; when this ſame air loſes its ſpring, as 
at the approach of rain, &c. our blood and 
the ſeveral humors mixed with it, for want 
of a due preſſure on our veſſels, run into co- 
heſions, thereby forming obſtructions in the 
capillary arteries, the ſource of moſt of our 
chronic diſorders; laſtly, whenever this ſame 
air is loaded with deleterious particles, it 
ſoon induces ſuch changes and alterations 
in our blood and humors as to produce the 
worſt of diſorders, the plague itſelf, as daily 
experience evinces : all this but too evident- 
ly proves to us, that the air conſtantly per- 


vades both the lungs and exterior ſurface of 
the body. | 


An inquiry how far the ſtomach is 3 in 
the action of vomitting. 1700. 


MM. Chirac was the firſt who advanced that 
the diaphragm and abdominal muſcles were 
the ſole agents in the action of vomitting, 
and that the contraction of the fibres of the 


ſtomach _ 
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ſtomach had no part in it, as was hitherto 
univerſally belie ved. M. du Verney the elder, 
who had given vomits to ſeveral animals, in 
order to aſcertain the truth of this fact, re- 
peated the ſame experiments before the aca- 
demy ; but as theſe experiments did not ſuf- 
ficiently, clear. up this affair, ſo for want of 
more leiſure time, the affair was referred to 
what further experiments M. du Verney ſhou d 
at a more convenient time make. 

M. Littre among others objected, that ſome 
vomit ſo eaſily as ſcarce to be obſerved to 
make any efforts at all. 2®. That all animals 
that chew the cud, are known eaſily to bring 
back their food into their mouth. 39. That 
many are known to throw up clyſters by the 
mouth, which in a great part of their paſſage 
were out of the power or any influence of 
the preſſure of the diaphragm, and abdomi- 
nal muſcles; and laſtly, as the eſophagus, ſto- 
mach and inteſtines are one continued canal, 
and as theſe have naturally a periſtaltic motion, 
capable of expelling their contents, ſo tis 
more than probable, that they have alſo their 
antiperiſtaltic motion; conſequently, as the 
ſtomach and eſophagus are a continuation of 
the inteſtines, they have alſo their motion 
or contraction. N 


Examples of ſome ſudden deaths. 1901. 


A young lad about 16 years old, began to 
| Wiaſte 
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waſte in his fleſh ſince he was 14; he had 
alſo a cough, difficulty of breathing, and up- 
on the leaf violent exerciſe, or paſſion, wou'd 
faint away : he happened one evening to be 
very angry with one of his companions, and 
having. N more plentifully that night 
than uſual, he went to bed by ten, ſlept 
quietly till two: he then awoke with a vio- 
lent fit of coughing, which was ſoon follow- 
ed by a violent hemorrhage, which carried him 
off by five in the morning. M. Littre who 
opened him, found a good deal of froathy 
blood in both the trachea and bronchia, in 
both cava's, in the right ventricle of the heart, 
and in the arteria pulmonalis : this blood was 
coagulated, and yet there was not one drop 
of blood in the left ventricle : the pulmona- 
ry vein was greatly diſtended, and near as 
big as the heart, and contained a fleſhy con- 
creſcence, two inches thick; the under por- 
tion of the left auricle was thicker than uſu- 
al; it was beſides offified, and narrower 
than the upper portion of the ſame. 'This 
preternatural conformation of this auricle 1s 
what intercepted the circulation of the blood 
thro' the pulmonary vein ; the po/ypus in like 
manner contributed to intercept the courſe 
of the blood and to diſtend the auricle, as 
was before 'obſerved. 
Now, as the blood cou'd no longer paſs 
thro' the trunk of the pulmonary vein, it ne- 
ceſſarily 
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ceſſarily muſt ſtagnate i in the capillary arte- 
ries of the arteria pulmonalis ; theſe of courſe 


muſt ſoon be diſtended, and at laſt ruptured ; 


whence the above froathy blood found in the 
trachea and lungs. The ſerum by ſtagnating 
became acrid, and falling on the bronchia, ex- 


cited that troubleſome cough, and difficulty 


of breathing; the effect any violent exerciſe, 
or paſſion had on the patient was to rarefy the 
blood in the lungs: its return to the left ven- 
tricle was the eaſier intercepted; the aorta by 


this means, being depri ved of blood, the brain 


mult of courſe be deprived for a time given 
of its due quantity of blood; little or no n | 
cretion of ſpirits cou'd then be made: in 


ſuch a caſe, the patient muſt neceſſarily Cain, 
and die at laſt, when no blood at all could 
. paſs to the left ventricle. The extraordinary 


meal the patient had taken the night before, 
diſtended greatly the ſtomach, and forced up 
the diaphragm, ſo as to contract the cavity of 
the thorax, and of courſe compreſs the lungs, 


which contributed very much to the n. 


of ſome of the veſſels. 


A womandied ſuddenly in the ſtreet. ibid. 


M. Littre opened this woman; he found 
the left ventricle of the heart greatly inflam- 
ed, and by that means become 8 lines thick, 
while the right was but one line thick; the 
cavity of the left ventricle was of courſe great- 


ly 
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ly diminiſhed, and what is more, it had not 


one drop of blood in it. The aorta was offifi- 


ed in many places; its interior coats were full 


of ſmall fungous ulcers, tho” without any in- 
flammation; the figmoida/ valves were both 
hard and callous; the vena cava, right auricle 
and ventricle were full of black, coagulated 
blood; the lungs in like manner were diſtend- 
ed with blood; but it was leſs black and more 
liquid. The inflammation of the left ventri- 
cle undoubtedly proceeded from an obſtruc- 
tion in the coronary arteries; the blood not 
been taken up by the coronary veins, ſoon 
diſtended the above arteries, whence the ex- 
traordinary thickneſs of the left ventricle. 
The oſſification, and waſte of the muſcular 
coats of the aorta ſo weaken'd its Mole, that 
it cou'd not propell the blood to the brain, 
and the other parts; in ſuch a caſe, there 
cou'd be no ſecretion of the vital fluid; of 
courſe no influx of the ſame into the heart. 
This [neceſſarily became paralytic; death 
muſt unavoidably enſue. 


Sudden death owing to one of the ſigmoidal 


valves. 1713. 


To carry on the circulation' of the blood, 


it is not ſufficient that the heart propells the 


blood into the arteries, but theſe muſt like- 
wiſe contract themſelves, to puſh forward the 


blood they received; and as the arteries are 
Vor. III. E elaſtic 
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elaſtic tubes, whoſe contractile power is from 
their circumference to their axis, ſo they pro- 


pell the contained fluid equally to both ex- 
tremities; wherefore if Provident Nature had 
not placed ſome impediment, what anato- 
miſts call valves from their office, ſomething 
like folding doors, at the orifice of each ven- 


tricle of the heart, the blood propelled by the 


heart into thoſe arteries, wou'd upon their 


lateral contraction, fall back into the ventri- 


cles of the heart, which muſt ſoon put an end 


to its circulation. 
This was exactly the caſe of a woman who 


died ſuddenly, and whom M. Littre opened 


one of the /1gmoida{ valves was faſtened to the 


trunk of the aorta, which prevented its re- 


celving any more blood, the left ventricle of 
the heart continually receiving blood, and not 
able to diſcharge any of it, was at laſt over- 
powered; its action muſt ceaſe of courſe, 
death in ſuch a caſe muſt inevitably enſue. 


Another died yur upon taking a doſe of 
Phyſic. 1701. 


M. Littre opened this man alſo, who was 
50 years old; he complained before he took 


this phyſic of a weight on his cheſt, and of a 


difficulty of breathing, and uſed Litton to 


{pit a little blood. He did not appear to have 
any preſſing occaſion.for the phyſic, and yet 


he died 2 hour after, greatly oppreſſed, and 


in 
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in violent convulſions, endeavouring to no 
purpoſe to vomit. | 
Upon opening him, the left ventricle of the 
heart was twice thicker than uſual ; the {ig- 
moidal valves, were cartilaginous, and w en 
ſhut, were above two lines aſunder; the aorta 
was double its natural capacity, and its coats 
were conſiderably thinner. Its interior ſur- 
face was ulcered in many places, and theſe 
ulcers had conſumed near half the ſubſtance 
of its coats: there were beſides many oſſified 
points, ſome as large as the nail of one's 
thumb, while its ſeveral branches were both 
ſound and of their natural thickneſs. In each 
cavity of the thorax were found ſix ounces of 
a rediſh ſerum, the lungs were both big and 
heavy, and the blood in them was fluid : the 
glands of the lungs, the bronchia and ſome of 
their veſicles, were, in the place of air, fo 
full of the ſame ſerum, that M. Littre cou'd 
hardly dilate them, even by blowing 1nto 
them with a bellows ; the pericardium and ca- 
vity of the Hpogaſtrium contained a good deal 
of the ſame kind of ſerum; the cartilages of 
the /arinx were offified ; the g/ottis on account 
of this offification, was greatly contracted ; 
the two large branches of the bronchia in the 
left fide were lightly excoriated, from whence 
probably the little blood the patient uſed to 
ſpit up came. 
M. Littre attributes the cauſe of this man's 
E 2 death 
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death to the thinneſs of the coats of the aorta, 


while thoſe of its branches remained ſtronger, 
oppoſing. of courſe too great a reſiſtance to 


the aorta ; for to carry on the circulation of 
the blood, there ſhou'd be a due proportion 
in point of ſtrength between the contractile 


force of the aorta and its ſeveral branches ta- 


ken together; for, as it is the contractile 
force of the aorta and its branches that puth- 
es forward the blood, propelled by the heart 
into the aorta, this force is neceſſarily as the 
ſolidity (thickneſs) of the muſcular coats of 
the aorta; but as the coats of the aorta were 
here ſo thin, their contractile force was not 
able to diſtend its branches; this is what oc- 
caſioned this great dilatation of the aorta. 
The offification of the ſigmoidal valves, 
contributed a good deal to the dilatation of 
the trunks of both the aorta's ; for theſe valve 


being offified cou'd not ſufficiently cloſe them- 


ſelves ſo as to prevent the return of a part of 
the blood into the left ventricle ; the heart 


being conſtantly obliged to propell this over- 


plus of blood into thoſe trunks, their coats 


were neceſſarily diſtended, of courſe became 
thinner. 


Another killed himſelf in an inſtant, by running 
bis head with all his might againſt a wall. 1 105. 


This man lay under ſentence of death, and 


he 
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he ran with all his force againſt the wall of 
the dungeon he was in, with both his hands 
behind his back, and his head hanging down. 
He inſtantly fell down dead, without even a 


groan, or ſpeaking one word, as his fellow- 


criminals aſſured M. Littre, who was called 
upon to open him. M. Littre was greatly ſur- 
prized to find neither tumor nor contuſion on 
the exterior parts, nor fracture in the crauium, 
upon cutting the integuments, and was no 
leſs ſurprized to find every thing in its na- 
tural ſtate. The cerebrum, cerebelium and me- 
dulla oblongata were all found, and both to 
the view and touch much more firm and 
compact than uſual, nor did they fill the 


cranium, as they always do. M. Littre con- 


jectures that this man's death was owing to 


the ſudden collapſion of the brain, by which 
means the influx of the animal ſpirits into 
the heart and lungs was ſuddenly intercept- 
ed; the brain thus ſuddenly collapſed, and 
not being elaſtic, cou'd not reſtore itſelf ; 
death muſt neceſſarily enſue. 

Why no tumor or contuſion appeared ex- 
teriorly was owing to the ſudden collapſion 
of the veſſels of the brain, which ſuddenly 


ſtopp'd the circulation of the blood in all 


parts. A tumor after a contuſion proceeds 
from the blood extravaſated in the contuſed 
parts, but as the blood ſuddenly ceaſed cir- 
culating in the caſe before us, the inſtant the 


veſſels 
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veſſels in the integuments were contuſed, 
there cou'd be no extravaſation, of courſe 
no tumor. 


Sudden death from confined putrid air. 1 745, 


M. Dupuy phyſician at Rochefort writes to 
M. du Hamel, that upon diſcharging the crew 
of one of the king's ſhips, aſter its return 
from Cadiz, one of the ſailors happened to 
knock out the bung of a hogſhead, that. had 
ſea-water in it, which had been imprudent- 
ly bunged down; and that he was ſtruck 
dead in an e That ſix more, who were 
in the hold with him, but at ſome diſtance 
from the hogſhead, were likewiſe knocked 
down, left ſenſeleſs with ſome convulſive 
motions. 'The ſurgeon upon hearing of the 
accident, ran to their aſſiſtance; but he no 
ſooner entered the hold of the ſhip than he 
ſhared the ſame fate of the reſt. But as ſoon 
as they were dragged out of the hold into 
the open air, they all to the firſt, recovered. 
The body of the firſt ſailor was ſwelled pro- 
digiouſly, and black blood came from his 
mouth, noſe, and ears. But as he was alrea- 


dy become ſo rotten, it was not poſſible to 


open him. 7 


Of the fermation of the human fetus. 1701. 


The ſyſtem of the generation of all viv/- 
4 animals from eggs, contained in the 
ria 
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ovaria of all viviparous females, is now ge- 
nerally received by moſt anatomiſts ; for ex- 
cluſive of the many authentic proofs of the 
exiſtence of thoſe eggs in all viviparous fe- 
males, the general analogy obſervable in all 
nature, is to a docil and diſcerning mind a 
kind of demonſtration. Plants are known to 
proceed, from what in due propriety of ſpeech, 
might be called ova; for the germ in the plant, 
is in every reſpect like the ovum, found in 
viviparous females : likewiſe, all oviparous 
animals are known to proceed from ova - 
and there 1s a ſtrong preſumption, that the 
only difference between oviparous and vivi- 
parous animals is, that the latter are hatch- 
ed and brought to perfection and life within 
the body of the female, the other without 
the body. 

M. Mery oppoſes this generally received 
opinion, and further inſiſts, that what moſt 
anatomiſts have hitherto taken for ova, are 
no more than little cells, full of a a li- 
quor; theſe cells therefore cannot, with any 
propriety be called ova an ovum ſhou'd be 
a ſeparate body, enveloped in its own mem- 
brane or covering ; thoſe ova in queſtion have 
no ſuch diſtin covering; beſides, the com- 
mon integument of the ovaria is of too com- 
pact a texture, to permit ſuch ſoft bodies, 
as thoſe pretended ova are to lacerate and 
open themſelves a paſſage thro” it. bs 
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integuments of the future embrio. 20. The 


ria of a woman he opened: the right ova- 


brane of this ovarium thro' its whole extent, 
was half a line thick, except in thoſe parts, 
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The abettors of the ſyſtem of generation 
from ova reply, and inſiſt that in the firſt 
place, every individual om hath its pecu- 


har membrane, which comes out with' it, 
and upon its unfolding, 1s known to be the 


cicatrix found in the exterior envelope or 
membrane of the ovaria of all viviparous fe- 
males, is a demonſtrative proof of the exit 
of thoſe ova thro' this membrane. 

M. Litire had the good fortune to be able 
to ſhew both the ova and cicatrix in the opa. 


rium was much bigger 42 what is natural, 
and ſeparated rarity into two cells, full 
of a watery liquor, which had intirely chang- 
ed its ſtructure : he found in this ſame ova- 
rium an aperture 3 lines in diameter, thro' 
which an ov" had lately paſſed, for it was 
found in the adjoining tube - it was a line 
in diameter; but as the entrance into the 
womb from this tube was ſcirrhous and con- 
tracted, it was obliged to remain in the tube. 
In the left ovarium, M. Littre cou'd perceive 
thro' the common integument 2 Ova, each 
4 lines in diameter ; the covering or mem- 


Where the ova a Fi it; there it was as 
thin as the outer ſkin of an onion. Theſe ova 
appeared full of blood ** exactly like as 

the 
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the yelks found in the ovaria of fowl appear. 
M. Littre found a zd ovwn in the ſame 
ovarium, in which was, a fetus a line and a 


half thick, and z lines long, attached inte- 


riorly to its membrane by the funis, which 
funis was one third of a line thick, and a line 


and a half long. M. Littre cou'd eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſh the head, and in it the mouth, with 
a little eminence for the noſe ; where the 
eyes ſhould be, he obſerved two little lines; 
at the end of the little trunk, two little emi- 
nences were to be ſeen, each as big as a mid- 
ling pin's head, and two other ſuch eminen- 
ces on each ſide on the upper part, all which 
in due time would become the upper and 
lower extremities. | 
M. Littre purſuing his inquiries into- the 
ſame ſubject, obſerved in a woman of 25, 
who died ſoon after ſhe was delivered in 
1703, a tumor in the left ovarium, which was 
as big as a cherry, covered with the common 
membrane of the ovarium, and in the middle 
of this tumor an aperture a line and a half 
broad, thro' which the ovum undoubtedly had 
paſſed. Fa. 
M. Littre found in another woman of 38, 
an oval body in the right ovarium, 10 lines 
long, 7 broad and 4 thick, of the color and 
conſiſtence of fleſh, and attached by a little 
pedicle to the bottom of the cavity, occu- 
pying two thirds of the ovarium. M. Littre 
Vor. III. 8 con- 
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conjectures this muſt be a mole, which began 
to unfold in the ovarium, as moles are often 
found to do in the womb ; from this he in- 
fers, that the ava might, in like manner, 
begin to unfold themſelves in the ovarium + 
he thinks every cellule in the ovariam, might 
with regard to the ovum: it contains, be con- 
ſidered as a little matrix ; the ovarinm there- 
fore will be a common matrix to all the lit- 
tle ova it contains, as the uterus becomes a 
particular matrix to every ovum, that comes 
there for its full perfection: according to 
this ſyſtem, an o0vum may unfold itſelf to a 
certain point in the ovarium, but muſt ne- 
8 be conveyed into the womb to come 
to its full perfection. f 
M. Littre in 1904 opened a woman of 40, 
who in all that time had but one child; the 
left fallopian tube cloſely adhered to the ova- 
rium, and in it the cicatrix was very viſible ; 
while the leaſt veſtige of any ſuch cicatrix 
was not to be ſeen in the right ovαrium; a 
manifeſt proof, that the only child this wo- 
man ever had, came thro the cicatrix in the 
left ovarium. | | 


— 


But what muſt finally and unanſwerably 
determine this matter, is what the ſame M. 
Littre found in a woman of 25, who died 
4 months after a lying-in: this woman he 
opened in 1706, the right fallopian tube ad- 
hered in all its circumference to the right 
. f N ovarium, 
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ovarium, and in it was found an vum, 3 lines 


in diameter, part of which was without the 
varium; the part within the ovarium was 


in a kind of calix, which exteriorly appeared 
full of blood veſſels; it was compoſed of 


two diſtin ſubſtances, the interior glandu 


lar, the exterior muſcular. What M. Littre 
has here diſcovered, are ſome of the moſt 
hidden myſteries of generation, which Nature 


very rarely permits us to ſee, much leſs ex- 


amine into ; however, this muſt for ever 


eſtabliſh the generation of all viviparous ani- 
mals from the ova, found in the ovaria of all 
viviparous: females. 1 


M. du Verney the younger, who for ſoine 
time before had turned his thoughts to the 


ſame inquiries, examines the uterus's of qua- 


drupedes, cows and ſheep, to ſee if he cou'd 
diſcover any thing like ova in their ovaria. 


Comparative anatomy has been always of 


ſervice in diſcovering the real ſtructure of 
ſimilar parts in the human body. 


M. du Verney fully experienced this in he 


preſent inquiry; for having diſſected ſeveral 
uterus's of cows, and minutely examined into 


the ſtructure of their ovaria, he produced 


ſome of them before the academy; one had 
a fetus 15 days old and fully formed, ano- 


ther 3 weeks, and another a month old; in 
all which the. exit of the ovum out of the 
ovarium was very viſible ; he further obſery- 
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ed, that the aperture thro which the ovum 


paſſed, was like a half moon, and that the 
edges lapped over each other, like the ſcales\ 
of a fiſh ; upon blowing with his blow-pipe 
into this aperture, he obſerveed that all the 
icles in the ovarium, as alſo all its blood- 
veſſels were filled with air, but that the ſame 
wou'd not happen, upon blowing into an 
aperture, made with a lancet in the ſame ex- 
terior membrane of the ovarium. | 
- Whoever wou'd ſee theſe ova intire, 
in their natural ſituation, ſhou'd gently ſe- 
parate the ovarium in two, beginning where 
the blood-veſſels enter it; by obſerving this 
method, thoſe - ova will preſent — | 
intire; beſides, we may with pleaſure ſee, 
how the exterior membrane becomes thin, 
and where it opens to let the ovum out, and 
how this naturally happens; nor is this more 
difficult to conceive, than how the pods of 
ſeeds, the huſks of ſeveral kinds of fruit, 
_ and cheſt-nuts, &c. naturally open to 
<p" their ſeed, fruit, GC.. 
du Verney, willing to know whether the 
above aperture had any communication with 
the blood veſſels, he blew into the ſpermatic 
vein ; the intire ovarium was filled with air; 
part of which viſibly eſcaped thro' the aper- 
ture. 
Upon his opening another ovarium, in the 
manner before directed, he found an ovum, 
with 
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with one half ſtill in its calix, not unlike an 
acorn in its huſk ; upon blowing into it, he 
obſerved the air did paſs between this calix 
and its ovum, and blowing after into the 1 
aperture in the ovarium,”the air likewiſe diſ- | 
tended the very membrane of the o; this 
unanſwerably proves that what are found in 
the ovaria of all viviparous females are real 
ova, and not a ſimple, pallucid liquor, con- 
tain'd in cells, as M. Mery and others wou'd 
ſeem to inſinuate; and at the ſame time fi- 
nally determine the generation of all vivi- 
parous animals from the ova, found in the 
varia of all viviparous females. 
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A further inquiry into the my/lery of generation, from my own 
reading and obſervation. 


Tho? the far greater number of anatomical and medical 

writers have long ſince ſubſcribed to Yan Horn, de Graaf, a 
Steno Kerkringius, and others, that all viviparous animals 3 
were produced from eggs, found in the ovarta of all vivi- 
parous females, yet ſince Hariſoeters's bold diſcovery of 
living animalcula in ſemine maſculino, and Leauwenhock's 
microſcopical obſervations, generation is conſidered by many 
as the filling up, and lengthening of the tubes of theſe ani- 
malcula already formed ; conſequently all the mother con- 
tributes is a nidus only, where the proper nouriſhment for 
the unfolding the ſmall tubes of theſe animalcula might be 
had; but Morgagni, Santorini, Nigroſoli, who has profeſ- 
ſedly wrote on generation, alſo Valiſneri, Paiton and others, 
have elaborately wrote againſt this ſyſtem of animalcula in 
ſemine maſculino. M. Needham, remarkably dexterous at 
microſcopical obſervations by ſeveral experiments made in 
concert with M. de Buffon of Faris, as well as ſeveral others 
of his own, has demonſtrated the impoſſibility of the gene- 
ration of the human fetzs from theſe animalcula, by prov- 
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ing they do not exiſt as animalcula, while in the veſſels of 
the male, or during the due courſe of impregnation : but 
that they are produced in that fluid, upon its being expo- 
fed to the air, whereby it loſes its natural texture, under- 
going nearly the ſame alteration the infuſion of plants and 
ſeeds do, wherein animalcula like thoſe of the ſemen are 
afterwards ſeen ; the production of thoſe animalcules, he 
obſerves is very ſudden, while that of the animalcules in 
thoſe infuſions is a good deal ſlower : but inſiſts, that the 
animals exiſt in neither before the expoſure to the air, and 
alteration of their texture. 

As the future embrio, according to this ſyſtem, i is perfect 
and alive in the ſemen, and that all it wants is a nidus, 
where it may receive the proper nouriſhment to unfold and 
lengthen its tubes, theſe two conſequences I apprehend do 
neceſſarily follow, 19. As the male only ſupplies the ani- 
malculum, this 4 always reſemble the male, and the 
male only. 29. As the female contributes no more than a 
nidus, and proper food, no part of the future embrio can 
reſemble the mother, of courſe ſhe can neither change or 
otherwiſe alter any of its lineaments, of both which every 
day's experience convince us of the contrary. 

For inſtance, a mule got between a jack-aſs and a mare, 
partakes more of the dame than of the fire; all he retains 
of the fire is the extremities, the feet, tail and ears, toge- 
ther with the black croſs on the back: the reſt of his body 
is like the dame; this ſeems unanſwerably to prove that 
the female contains in her eggs the firſt rudiments of her 
own ſpecies, and that the impregnation was able to change 
the leſs uſeful parts, the extremities into the likeneſs of the 
male. See Phil. Tranſ. Abridg. Vol. II. p. 912. 

M. Martin informs us, that he kept a cock without a 
tail with other poultry, and hens alſo of the fame kind, and 
yet the chicks were ſo far from being like the cock, that tho 
he was ſolicitous to preſerve the breed, yet he ſeldom 
cou'd breed any chicks without tails ; he further adds, that 
he had one ben, with the feathers upwards, and tho? he had 
no cock of the ſame ſort, yet he had more chicks like this 


one hen than like any cock in his yard. Pbil. Tranſ. Abrid. 
Pal. LX. p. 307. in the note. 


' Theſe 
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Theſe matters of fact muſt ever puzzle the abettors of 
the ſyſtem of animalcula to account, how it comes that the 
fetus is not always of the fame ſpecies with, and always 
like the male, | | 

But ſecondly, every converſant with phyſical wri- 
ters muſt know, that the females of both the human and 
brute creation have ſo great a power over their young as 
to change their lineaments and features, and often totally 


to deſtroy the whole embrio : many inſtances of this may 


be ſeen hereafter, of the force of imagination of women. 
But excluſive of thoſe matters of fact, let us now turn 


our inquiries unto the anatomical diſquiſition of the parts 


of generation of a woman, and endeavour from thence to 
draw ſuch concluſions, as may amount to a demonſtration 
of this important queſtion. Firſt, let us attentively conſider 
thoſe principal parts of a woman, concerned in the impor- 
tant work of generation; two large varia, allowed by the 
moſt eminent anatomiſts to be turgid with eva. 29. Two 
hollow tubes, well known by their firſt diſcover's name, the 
tubes of Fallopius, which are ſo cloſely connected with the 
womb, and whoſe ſtructure and ſituation are ſuch, that 
in coitu, they naturally graſp the ovarium, and thereby fa- 
cilitate the exit of the impregnated ovum, which they con- 
vey after into the womb, where it comes to its full perfec- 
tion. How often- theſe ova have been found, ſome begin- 
ning to unfold in their very reſervoir, the ovar;um (ſee be- 
fore p. 42. et ſeq.) others in the fallopian tubes, of which 
there are ſeveral inſtances in Vol. I. of this abrid. p. 117. 

A ſerious attention to theſe matters of fact, deduced 
from the known ſtructure of the parts of generation of a 
woman, muſt convince the greateſt ſteptic, that all this 
grand apparatus was, by the all-wiſe creator, deſigned for 
far more conſiderable uſes than barely to ſupply an ani- 
malculum with a proper nidus and pabulum. This matter in 
debate mult receive an additional proof from this reflection, 
that every ovum, contained in the ovaria of all viviparous 
females 1s originally compoſed of two integuments or 
membranes, which upon their unfolding, are known to 
be the chorion and amnois, which together with their blood- 
veſſels are demonſtrably productions of the fetus, lere 

which 
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which indi; putably pre-exiſted i in the ovum before copula- 
tion.. | 

As this is inconteſtably the caſe, the exiſtence of ani- 
malcula i in ſem. maſc. as the origin of all viviparous animals 
muſt be acknowledged to be admitted in direct oppoſition 
to matter of fact; for ſhou'd it be admitted that this 
animalculum might be able to work its way to the ovarium, 
penetrate it after and impregnate an ovum, which may be 
_ conveyed by one or other of the fallopian tubes into the 
womb, it will ever remain a difficult matter to explain, 
how this fame embrio comes after to be united, or connected 
with the placenta, the chorion and amnois, all real produc- 
tions of the cutts, cuticula, and blood-veſſels of the fetus, 
and pre-exiſting in the ovum before copulation. WAVY 

Upon the whole then, I apprehend we may from ana- 
logy, which certainly ought to carry great weight with it, 
when we contemplate the manifold works of the creation, 
as being founded on this wiſe and well known maxim, 
that God never employs two different means to come at the 
fame end, reaſonably conclude, that all viviparous as well 
as all oviparous animals proceed from ov; the only diffe- 
rence ſeems to be this, all viviparous animals are hatched 
and brovght to life within the body of the female, where- 
of all oviparous animals are by the general appointment of 
nature, hatched and brought to life without the body of 
the female. I ſay, by the general appointment of nature, for 
we know that oviparous females may, and have hatched and 
brought to perfection their young within their bodies. A 
hen has been found to hatch her own egg within her body, 
but not being able to exclude it, ſhe died with it in her 
body, a fate that has often happened to many viviparous 
females, eſpecially in extra-uterine conceptions. Upon 
opening this hen a perfect chick was found in her ova- 
rium * 

To conclude, this immenſe number of animalcula, 
{aid to be contained in the ſeminal liquid of man, ſhould, 
I apprehend rather induce us to reject this hypotheſis of 
living animalcula, eſpecially as the abettors ef this ſyſtem 


admit, that every animalculum is a perfect embrio ; they fur- 
ther 


* Phil. Tran. abcid. Vol. 2. p. 904. 
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ther confeſs that the number of animalcula in the ſemen 
of one man wou'd ſuffice to people a vaſt country 


Leeuwenhoek computes there may be contained 3000000000 
animalcules in the ſemen of one man, and that for the pro- 


duction of one animal only; we have here millions of 


little men created never to exiſt, which ſeems direaly 
contrary- to the notion we have of the infinite wiſdom of 
the Omnipotent CREATOR, who never created any thing 
in vain, | NJ 
And to tell us, who dare pretend to penetrate into the 
deſigns of the Almighty, or examine the divers ends he pro- 
poſed to himſelf in the creation of the univerſe, can never 
remove the difficulty, but on the contrary, it muſt rather 
introduce univerſal ſcepticiſm to the intire ſubverſion of all 
human knowledge; and indeed according to this doctrine, 
we muſt always rejeC as falſe all ſuch things as our narrow, 
limitted reaſon cannot penetrate or comprehend : how ab- 


ſurd is ſufficiently obvious. 


The ſame objection does not I apprehend equally lie a- 
gainſt the ſyſtem of the ova ; for tho? it be it admitted, 
that every individual female in the creation doth contain a 
certain, determinate number of ova, capable of being im- 
pregnated, yet they are not underſtood to live, till impreg- 
nated by the aura ſeminalis; thoſe ova will therefore re- 
main unimpregnated, equally as myriads of the embries of 
plants are well known to remain unproliſic, becauſe all ac- 
ceſs is denied to the farina f@cundans ; what therefore the 
aura ſeminalis is to the ova of all viviparous females, the 
ſame the Farina f@cundans is to the embrios of all plants, 
a conditio fine qua non. 


A new paſſage for the diſcharge of the urine. : 


1701. | 


The promptitude with which mineral wa- 
ters and ſome tinctures are known to paſs, 
the ſudden effect that aſparagus, turpentine, 
rhubarbe, balſom of capivy, and particularly 

Vol. III. 5 Caſſia, 
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caſſia, has upon the urine, which it renders 
as black as the very tincture, induced M. 
Morin to believe, there muſt be ſome other 
afſage for the diſcharge of the urine, be- 

des that univerſally Eier of by all Ana- 
tomiſts, z. e. from the lacteals in the inteſ- 
tines to the emulgent arteries. The better to 
conceive how this happens, M. Morin diſ- 
tinguiſhes two kinds of urine, and for each 
aſſigns its particular route; the firſt urine he 
wou'd have to tranſude thro' the coats of the 
ſtomach, from thence to glide down between 
the inteſtines to the bottom of the bladder, 
which it eaſily pervades, being in its own na- 
ture pervious. Why this urine more eaſily 
pervades the bladder than the inteſtines, 1s 
owing to a glutinous ſubſtance, with which 
they are covered; This will prevent the en- 
trance of any other liquid into their cavi- 
ties; this firſt urine therefore muſt neceſſa- 
rily be limpid, and as clear as rock- water, 
as it never mixed with the che, much leſs 
with the blood, where it neceſſarily wou'd 
take up ſome of its ſulphureous parts, which 
is what gives urine its high color, ſuch as 
is ſeen in common urine. The ſecond urine 
being obliged to make all the rounds and 
circuits the chyle and blood do, till it 1s at 
laſt diſcharged by the kidnies, is always of 
a high color, being ſaturated with a part of 
the ſaline and ſulphureous parts of the _— 
x he 
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The followivg experiment ſeems to counte- 


- nance this conjecture, Take the ſtomach and 


bladder of any animal, fill them with wa⸗ 
ter, and tie both ends cloſe, you will find 
the water will tranſude thro' the coats of 
both ſtomach and bladder, turn the inſide 
out of both, fill them with water, and tie 
them as before; the water will here in like 
manner eſcape thro' their coats; laſtly, tie 
both ſtomach and bladder empty, put them 
thus empty into a ſufficient quantity of wa- 
ter, ſo that they may float in it; in a few 
hours you will find a conſiderable quantity 
of water in the cavity of both. 3 
Since the ſtomach and bladder out of the 
body are perviour, ſince both permit the wa- 
ter in their cavities totranſude, and ſince both 
admit the water they are put into to. paſs 
thro' their coats, where is the abſurdity to 
admit, that the ſame, or ſome thing like it 
happens in a living perſon, whenever he ſud- 
denly fills his ſtomach with mineral waters, 
or other liquids? might not theſe liquids 
tranſude thro' the ſtomach in a living per- 


ſon, as well as thro' the ſtomach of a dead 


rf ? the preſſure of the ſtomach on theſe 
iquids will oblige a part of them to tran- 
ſude thro” its coats, juſt as by ſqueezing a 
ſponge full of water in the hand, a part of 
the water will eſcape through the fingers, 
In proportion to the preſſure, 
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Without allowing ſome ſuch paſſage for 
the firſt urine water-drinkers make, it will 
be difficult to account for ſeveral phenomena, 
that often occur in practice. A tincture of 
caſſia will paſs by urine in two hours after 
it is taken, as black as when taken; now, 
had this tincture made the ſeveral circuits 
the chyle does, how is it poſſible it cou'd re- 
tain its color, and ſufter no change by its 
mixture with the blood in the lungs? the 
ſame difficulty ſubſiſts in regard to ſeveral 
other tinctures, which for ſome time after 
they are taken retain both their color and 
fmell. 
When any body cats beets, aſparagus, or 
has taken an infuſion of woad, or taken tur- 
Pentine, or drank mineral-waters, with which 
a little powder of galls had been mixed, the 
firſt urine the perſon makes, viſibly retains 
both the color and ſmell of the things taken ; 
for this urine tranſudes thro' the coats of 
the ſtomach, and ſo goes directly to the 
bladder, while the ſecond urine the ſame 
perſon makes in ſome hours after his diſgeſ- 
tion 18 over, retains no other color or ſmell 
than what all urine has; for having time to 
circulate with the blood, the ſmell and color 
of the things taken, by the ſeveral diviſions 
they then undetgo, are totally Ar 
| Blue 


* What we read in the Phil, Tranſ. abrid. vol. 3. 6. 167. 
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Blue fweats in a child. 5 months old. 1701. 


M. Lemery the father, received an account 
from M. Fornage, apothecary in Pontarlier, 
that a child 5 months old had conſtant ſweats, 
particularly about the head, which had ting- 
ed his linen with ſo deep a blue as was not 
to be waſhed out. 2 8 


Sudden change in the color of all the hair of the 
body by taking phyſic. 1702. 


M. Lemery the ſon informed the academy, 
that a man at Orleaut, about 45, of a ſtrong 
habit of body, with ſtrong black hair, and 
very thick on his body, happened for ſome 
diſorder or other to take ſome of thoſe pur- 
gative tablets, that are made for the poor, 
which wrought him ſo violently for ſome 
days, that he became greatly altered in his 
conſtitution, inſomuch that all the hair of 
of his body fell off in a few months, and 
from black, which it was before, it became 
ſandy ; the hair on his body did not grow 
within the year; his beard, and the hair 
of his head, which before were both black 
and ſtrong, became both weak and thin. 


ſeems to confirm this paſſage diſtinct from the ureters. A dog's 
ſides are there ſaid to be opened, thro' which each ureter was 
tied: he after was made to drink good ſtore of water; in 3 
hours after, upon preſſing on the bladder, a good quantity of 
urine iſſued forth; the ureters were found a little ſwelled above 


the Ligatyre. MC F : 
Caſſiui 
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M. Caſſini, upon this occaſion remember- 
ed to have ſeen the cardinal Caraffe's almo- 
ner, a man about 55, from huts Ne 
quite black. _ 


At ; Inquiry into the dſo of the pac color 1 
© the moors, 1 70 . 55 


The thin is com poſed of three diſtin 
us On the inner Farface which is proper- 
y the ſkin, are found little round glands of 
an oval figure, together with the roots of 
the hair; on the upper or exterior ſurface of 
1 the ſame are found the excretory ducts of the 

ſaid glands, and the hair produced from ſaid 
roots, with ſeveral little eminences, as big 
as the ſmalleſt pin's head, which it is con- 
jectured are the organ of the ſenſe of feeling 

: in man. Over this lies the corpus reticulare, 

thro' whoſe maches the aforeſaid excretory 

duds, the conduits of the cutaneous dil. 

I charges, the hair and the above little emi- 

nences paſs ; laſtly, over this corpus retica/are 

Tes the cuticula or ſkarf ſkin, whoſe inner 

ſurface is uneven, full of little holes to re- 

ceive the aforeſaid excretory ducts and little 

eminences, whilſt its exterior ſurface is 
ſmooth and even. 

Upon inquiry into the cauſe of the black- 
neſs of the Moors, both the cutir and cuticula 
were found as white in them as in any Euro- 
pean; but the above corpus retieulare was 
obſer ved 


/ 
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obſerved to be black, and ſhew d itſelf ſo 
even thro the cuticula. 

The great Malpighi fancied the blackneſs 
of this eee reticulare, was owing to the 
black glutinous matter it contained; to ve- 

rify this matter, M. Littre difſected a black, 
— infuſed a piece of his ſkin in both warm 
water and ſpirits of wine for the ſpace of 7 
days, yet neither did extract any tincture 
from it; M. £ttre put other pieces into boil- 
in water, and in a little time after many 
little bladders were ſeen on the exterior ſur- 
face of this ſkin, full of a pelucid, thin li- 


quor, which when cold appeared like clear 


gelly; from theſe experiments M. Littre con- 


cludes, that the color of the ſkin of the 


Moors is owing partly to the particular ſtruc- 
ture of their corpus reticulare, and partly to 
the exceſſive heat of the ſun in their country. 
That the exceſſive heat of the ſun contri- 
butes to produce the black color of the Moors, 
ſeems confirmed by this matter of fact, vix. 
that all the children of the Moors are white 


born; and what is ſtill ſtronger, the top of 


the glan penis, as being bare is black, while 
the part of ſaid glaus that is covered is white. 

M. Littre Rartheer obſerved that this corpus 
reticulare, which in itſelf is as black as jet, 
appeared thro' the cuticula only like a ſoot- 


black.* | A 


* Doctor Towns | in his obſervations made at Barbados affirms, 
| that 
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A man deaf from his birth, ſuddenly reſtored to 
ct his hearing. 1703. | 
A tradeſman's ſon of Chartres about 24 years 
old, born deaf, and of courſe dumb, to the 
great ſurprzie of all the town, began to ſpeak ' 
all of a ſudden. Some 3 or 4 months before 
this happened, all the bells in the town were 
ſet a ringing, as it is the uſual cuſtom of 
this country, on the firſt appearance of clou- 
dy and ſtormy weather, in order to diſperſe 
the ſame. This lad was greatly ſurprized at 
that new and unknown ſenſaſion he then 
perceived in his ears. Some time after a kind 
of watery humor came from his left ear, and 
from that time he perfectly heard with both 
his ears; during the above 3 or 4 months, 
he liſtened only, but uſed to repeat to him- 
ſelf the words he heard, both to accuſtom 
himſelf to their pronunciation, as well as to 
their ſignification: he at length broke ſilence, 
tho' he cou'd ſtill ſpeak but badly; the di- 
vines put many queſtions to him concerning 


his paſt life; theſe chiefly regarded the Deity, 


that the blood of Ne s, whether ſick or in health is almoſt 
as black as their ſkin ; 


n this account he thinks their blackneſs 
is inherent, in them, and in no way occaſioned by the ſcorching 
heat of the ſun, the more ſo as others living in the ſame climate 
and heat, have florid blood. Phil. Tranſ. abrid. Vol. 3. p. 561. 
Doctor Barrere in his diſſertation on the phyſical cauſe of the 
color of the Negroes alledges, that the gall of the Negroes is 
black, and being mixed with the blood, is depoſited between 
their ſkin and ſcarf-ſkin. . 
the 
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the nature of the human ſoul, of the moral 
good and evil of our actions; of all which he bo 
did not appear to have any idea; and tho' -u 
he frequented the church, and appeared to 
behave there as others did, yet he never 
formed to- himſelf any reaſon for what he 
or others went there for; nor had he any 94 
notion of death, and therefore never once 
| thought of it ; he all this time led a -mere 
animal life, intifely taken up with thoſe ob- 
jects he ſaw about him, nor did he draw ſuch 
inferences from them as one might reaſona- 
bly expect, eſpecially as he did not appear 
to want common ſenſe. But the ſenſe of a man- 
deprived of an intercourſe with others, is ſo 
little exerciſed and cultivated, that he thinks 
no more than what the external objects in- 
diſpenfably oblige him to; the greateſt part 
of mens knowledge is owing to their inter- 
courſe with each other“. 


A very extraordinary caſe, where one became 
deaf and dumb in an inſtant. 


If the above hiſtory appears ſurpriſing, 


rr . 
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* We read in the Phil. Tranſ. abridged Vol. 5. part. 2. p. 
166. of as extraordinary a recovery in a Jad of 17, a native of 
Stratharig near Inverneſs, who from his birth was deaf, of courſe 
dumb. But in ſome weeks after his recovery out of a violent fe- - 
ver, he began to perceive a very uneaſy motion in his brain, and 
ſoon after he began to hear, and in proceſs of time, to underſtand 
what was ſpoken. This naturally diſpoſed him to imitate o- 
thers, which he did by attempting to ſpeak. It was ſome weeks 
before he cou'd be underſtood diſtinctly, but in ſome time after 
he ſpoke tolerably well. | YE 
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the following is not leſs ſo. In 1705 a lad 
about 20 became deaf and dumb in an in- 
ſtant, upon his being cloſely collar'd by a 
ſtrong man he had a, quarrel with; it is not 
from any defect in the organ of ſpeech that 
one is born dumb, but from ſome defect in 
the organ of hearing ; this lad became dumb 
in an inſtant; from ſome leſion in the organ 
of ſpeech, and deaf in like manner, from 
fome leſion in the organ of hearing. It is 
not eaſy to conceive, how both theſe organs 
were in an inſtant ſo far injured, as to be de- 
prived of their natural functions. 


A pulſation obſerved in the veins. 1704. 


The pulſation obſerved in the arteries is 
always in proportion to the dilatation of the 
ſame, from the blood propelled into them, 
at every /y/to/e of the heart, whereas this 
ſame blood upon entering the capillary re- 
turning veins, circulates uniformly, of courſe 
no pulſation enſues. M. Homberg having ob- 
ferved a pulſation in the veins of a patient 
he attended, from the oddity of the thing, 
and what was never before taken notice of, 
relates here the caſe, and endeavours to ac- 
count for this phenomenon. 

A lady about 30, who for 15 or 16 years 
was afflicted with ſome diſorders in her 
breaſt, the chief of Which was a ſevere aſthma, 


with a violent and continual pain in her 
| | head, 


eee re ee 
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head, accompanied with perpetual watching, 


and exquiſite pain in her thorax, applied to 
M. Homberg. This lady's aſthma wou'd re- 
turn upon the leaſt motion, accompanied 


with a violent palpitation, which wou'd laſt 


an hour or longer. All theſe ſymptoms were 


increaſed, particularly her aſthma, at the 


time of her menſes; but theſe had left her 
ſome time before ſhe put herſelf into M. 
Homberg's care. Fer 3, 
When ſhe was opened, the brain and all 
its appendages were in their natural ſtate, 
tho' the deceaſed at the age of 12 years old 


got a violent blow on the head, which was 


near coſting her her life. This blow was ſup- 


poſed to be the firſt cauſe of all her com- 


plaints. All the contents of both the thorax and 
abdomen were greatly waſted, tho' no other 
way affected; the ſtomach was ſcarce able to 
contain a pint, the heart tho' twice bigger 
than the natural, appeared like a dried up 
bag; its ventricles were large, but their ſides 
were thin, and in both arteries was found a 
polypus, which alſo adhered to the ventricles 
of the heart; when the one in the aorta was 
dragged out, it was above two foot long, be- 
ſides what ſtill remained behind in its 
branches; for 6 or 7 inches it was as firm as 
any fleſh ; but after that, it ſenſibly became 

like clotted blood. 
When the deceaſed was at the worſt, 1 
. t 
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fit of her aſthma with the palpitation, a pul- 
ſation was ſenſibly felt in the veins of both 
her hands and neck, ſomewhat different in 
point of frequency from that felt in the ar- 
teries; but which ofollowed exactly thoſe 
beatings the heart was found to give; when 
thoſe beatings ceaſed, the above pulſation 
was felt no longer. This would happen 1. 2 
and ſome times oftner in 24 hours. 

M. Homberg accounts for thoſe appear- 
ances thus; the blood entered freely into the 
heart, as there were no polypus's in the veins; 
but as the hgart cou'd not propell all the” 
blood it received into the arteries, being in a 
great meaſure filled up by the polypur's, it 
conſtantly remained full of blood, which both 
diftended and thinned its ventile; ; this 
diſtractile ſtate the heart was now in, was 
the cauſe of the above violent palpitation; 
the natural le of the heart, being here 
greatly increaſed, by the above diſtractile 
Mate its fibres are kept in, ſqueezed the 
contained blood more violently into the aorta. 
than it otherwiſe wou'd, by which the blood 
is forced into the veins, by a kind of ſubſu/- 
tus, The valves in the ſame veins, by the 
violent preſſure of the heart upon the blood 
are forced; the blood propelled into the veins 
by the above ſudden jerks, ſwells them by 
turns, keeping time exactly with the above 
convulſive contractions of the heart. 


The 
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The above ſudden jerks, or recoiling of 
the blood in the veins, might in ſome ſenſe 
be compared to the recoiling of rivers, when 
the tide ſets in, and at the ſame time, ac- 
\ counts for all the ſeveral complaints of the 


deceaſed. 1? The ſtubberneſs of her aſthma, 
and its returning upon the leaſt motion, is 


eaſily deducible from the great quantity of 


blood the lungs were always loaded with, 


which prevented their due dilatation by the 
air. 29. The conſtant pain of the head was 


owing to the diſtractile diſtenſion of the veſ- 
Tas of the brain, and as this diſtenſion was 
continual, her watchings were ſo likewiſe. 
39. The conſtant pain ſhe complained of in 
her breaſt was owing to the above diſtractile 


diſtenſion of the veſſels of the lungs, which 


was always increas'd, when her menſes were 
on her, that diſcharge not being in a ſuffi- 
cient quantity to relieve Nature, This ſur- 


charge neceſſarily increaſed the above diſten- 


ſion of the pulmonary veſſels, which cou'd 
not be relieved, but by large bleedings. 
What was very ſingular in this lady's caſe 
is, that tho' ſhe never took for many months 
more nouriſhment than about an Engliſh 
pint of ſoupe maigre, and as much water by 
ſpoonfuls in the 24 hours, yet ſhe did not 
waſte conſiderably in her fleſn. The reaſon 
is this; the neceſſity adults are under of tak- 


unavoid- 
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una voidably make; as this lady was unable 
to take any exerciſe, her daily waſtes muſt 
be very inconſiderable; the arteries being 
here almoſt filled with the po/ypur's, the cir- 
culation muſt be languid, the ſeveral diſ- 
charges muſt in like manner be very few ; 
we know that vipers ſhut up in a box for a 
year will live; and ſeveral animals are known 
to ſleep one half of the year in the northern 
climates, all owing to the little exerciſe theſe 
animals take, their diſcharges muſt be the 
leſs, and their waſtes in proportion. 

'This 1s further confirmed in thoſe me- 
moirs by the ſeveral inſtances of animals liv- 
ing a conſiderable time, and inſects for years 
without food: in 1706, a Daniſh bitch in 
pup was, thro' miſtake, left in a gentleman's 
country-houſe; 41 days after ſhe was found 
alive, lying on a bed very weak, without the 
| leaſt ſign of madneſs : there was no remains 
of her pups or feces : ſhe got ſome milk to 
lap and did well after. 

M. au Hamel related a ſimilar caſe, another 
bitch lived ſix weeks without any food; and 
M. Maraldi recollected that in an earthquake 
at Naples a young man lay buried for 15 
days under the ruins, and ſurvived it. M. 
Froger of Breſt wrote that a cheeſe-mite ſhut 
ap in one of the common microſcopes lived 
7 months. 

In 1719, an elm as thick as a man's bo- 
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dy was cut and cloven in billets for fire, out 


of which jumped a toad: no elm could be 
ſounder: M. Hubert of Caen atteſted this fact. 


In 1931, another toad was found in an oak- 


tree, much thicker than the elm, and by 
computation 80 or 100 years old. M. Seigze 
of Nants atteſted this fact. We find in the 
Phil. Tranſi abrid. Vol. IX. p. 11, 12. two in- 


ſtances of beetles found alive in the heart of 


% 


ſound wood. 
Of the force of imagination. 1 704. 


The ſame M. Lemery informed the aca- 


demy that he knew a lady in Paris of a 
ſtrong and ſprightly conſtitution, but ſubject 
to paſſions, who from her 24th to her 40th 
year, had 14 children, ſix of whom were 
very remarkable, owing to the different od- 
dities of her fancy; one in particular was a 
girl ſo beautifully formed, that the great ie 
Brun painted a copy from it ; yet when this 
beautiful infant was opened, it had neither 
liver, ſpleen nor inteſtines, but in the place 
of them a fleſhy ſubſtance as big as a child's 
head, which communicated with the ſto- 
mach; it was of a rediſh color, full of veins 


and arteries; this child died in 8 days after 


it was born. 


In 1713, a woman 3 months gone with 


child had a longing deſire for a beef's kid- 


ney, and not getting it, ſhe that inſtant laid 


her 
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her hand on her forehead, extending her 
fingers to the top of her head; at the end 
ef 9 months ſhe was delivered of a ſon, 
plump and well formed all to his head: the 
bones of the head were neither in their na- 
tural ſituation, nor of the ſize or figure they 
ſhou'd be; on the top of this ill- ſhaped head 
was found a cavity, in which was a fleſhy 
ſubſtance, perfectly like a beef's kidney; 
this child lived 6 hours but in a ſtupid and 
weakly way: upon opening the head, there 
was neither cerebrum, cerebellum, nor medulla 
oblongata as far as the third cervical vertebra 
to be ſeen. | os 
MM. Nouaut who related the caſe, attributes 
all this diſorder to the ſtrong longing deſire 
of the mother, which raiſed ſo violent an 
agitation in her own brain, that by the laws 
of ſympathy it was communicated to the ten- 
der brain of her embrio, 3 months old, and 
ſo was diſſolved ; the meninges being no lon- 
ger ſupported by the brain, nothing but a 
confuſion of theſe parts cou'd enſue. 

In 1716, a woman was delivered in the 
Hotel Dieu in Paris, of a girl with a mon- 
ſtrous exomphal, which contained the liver, 
ſpleen, ſtomach and inteſtines ; there was 
no epiploon; all that the mother cou'd re- 
member that cou'd occaſion this exomphal 
was, that ſhe had ſeen the bowels of an ox 
dragged out, which ſhe confeſſed ſenſibly af- 

| fected 
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feed her at the time: the child lived 14 hours. 
In 17121, M. Winſlow received the follow- 
ing account of a child born blind from M. 
Botin the younger, ſurgeon at Yalencay, . 
In. October 1720, Am Morel, wife of John 
le Moine, à daily laboring man in the pariſh 
of St: Cecilia, and archbiſhoprick of Bourges, 
was delivered of a ſon ; in 42 days after the 
mother brought him to M. Botin, as it was 
apprehended he had no eyes: this was the 
caſe, both orbits were empty, and the eye- 


lids cloſed, which by the many folds they 
made, they covered a little hole that was 


in the great canthus ; M. Botin introduced 
his director into this hole, and ſeparated the 
eye-lids ; but they had no motion, nor did 
any tears follow: this fact is well atteſted 
by the Rector and principal inhabitants of 
the pariſh. It is here to be obſerved, that 
the mother of this child kept cattle along 
with a ſhepherd, who in the great froſt of 


1709, had both his eyes frozen in his head, 


which fell out of their ſockets. _ 

This caſe furniſhes the philoſopher with 
full proof of the force of imagination. 

A further inquiry into this force of imagination from my own 
= reading and obſervation. 
That the fancy or imagination of all females, (human 

and brute) when violently agitated, hath a power or influ- 

ence to mark or otherwiſe change the lineaments and fea- 
tures of their young, and often totally to deſtroy, and in 
ſome circumſtances to deprive them of life, is an obſerva- 


tion as old as time itſelf ; to account ſatisfactorily for this 
VoI. III. | IL force 
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force of fancy, has exerciſed the genius of all the philoſophers 
both ancient and modern, and probably will continue to do 
ſo While time laſts: however, the better to enable us to 
form ſome conjecture, how theſe almoſt incredible chan- 

es are wronght, let us attentively conſider the influence 
the paſſions raiſed in the ſou] have over the body. 

It is every day's experience that the imagination, excit- 
ed by the appearatice of an object, inftantly raiſes defire, 
either to upproach or fly from it, according to the different 
circumſtances it is in; if it be agreeable, the ſoul feels then | 
as it were expanded in pleaſure ; the animal ſpirits move 
pleaſantly both in the brain and thro” the nerves of the 
Nei, by which means the blood circulates placidly and 
regularly thro' all parts of the body, communicating every 
where a kindly warmth, and partaking at the ſame time 
. of the general barmony now ſubſiſting thro' the whole 
frame; the eyes now appear ſprightly and brilliant, the 
countenance ſerene and gay, the hands and all the mem- 
bers exult for joy z but when the object appears frighful 
to the imagination, the ſoul is ſenſibly felt to ſink, and may 

roperly be ſaid to be contraQted i into a narrower compaſs, 
e animal ſpirits ſeem to retire precipitately, the counte- 
Hance becomes now dejected, and the limbs enfeebled, ow- 
ing to their languid influx into the nerves; the circulation 
of courſe is retarded both thro' the longs and heart, whence 
the weight on the præcordia, next to a ſuffocation, a fee- 
ble pulſe, paleneſs of the face, coldneſs of the extremities, 
dulneſs of the eye, in ſhort an intire ſtagnation of the blood 
and death ſoon enſue. 

Such are the effects the 1 raiſed in the ſoul 5200 
over the body, effects which are almoſt incredible, capa- 
ble of deſtroying the human frame, and producing almoſt 
every diſorder ; the ſmall pox and plague have been known 
to be contracted thro? fear, or force of imagination. 

Fienus relates a wonderful caſe of a malefaQor carried 
to execution, who by having his cap pulled over his eyes, 
and a wet cloth haſtily ſtruck about his neck, fell down 
dead, as if his head had been ſtruck off“. 

"GA relates two inſtances of the efeRs of the 
dreadful apprehenſions of an approaching execution, in 
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two noblemen, who, in one night's time were both young 


and old; the comelineſs of their face vaniſhed, their hair 
and beard became grey, in ſhort they appeared more. bke 


a Y than a living creature +. 
find in medical writers ſeveral 3 of children: . 
being marked by the diſappointed longings of the mother: 
others have been found diſmembered, others with their 
limbs broke or diſlocated, others with wounds ſtill bleed- 
ing, others in fine whoſe features were totally changed from 
white to black, or otherwiſe disfigured. 
Hildanus relates that a man was, born without arms, by. 
his mother's being ſurprized by a beggar, who wanted his 


arms 1. Turner lays, he knew a lady who being frighten'd 


at the unexpected ſight of a beggar's ſtump on her coach 
door, was after delivered of a child wanting one of his 
hands ||. I have ſeen one imer, now living near Kilcock, 
who wants both wriſts, owing to his mother's curioſity to 
ſee a coach-maker who wanted a hand work. But the fa- 
mous Buckinger, well known all over Europe, is fill a 
ſtronger inſtance of this force of imagination, he wanted 
both his upper and lower extremities, and I am informed 


there was in Dublin a. female, cotemporary with him de- 


prived in the ſame manner of both extremies, called by 
ſome /lumpa nympba. 
2. P. Malbranche relates that a woman upon ſeeing a 


man broke on the wheel, was after delivered of a child with 


his bones broke in the ſame places. 

Nearly ſimilar to this is the caſe related in the Phil 
Tranſ. vol. ix. pt. 3. p. 310. a cloth ſhearer's ſweet-heart 
upon ſeeing her lover murthered with 20 wounds in his bo- 
dy, ſhe in 2 days after was delivered of a dead child, with 
the-marks of all theſe wounds in the ſame places of its body. 

3- Corn. Gemma phyſician at Louvain relates that a wo- 
man in that town, near her time, being purſued by her 
huſband with a drawn ſword, with which he threatened to 
cut her head, ſhe from the fright ſoon fell into travail, 
and was delivered of a child Lan a large wound on the fe. 
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head, as the blood iſſued from it in abundance, the child 
died inſtantly.* C“ | | 

Dr. Cyprianus mentions a lady, who was deliverd of a 
child with a wound in its breaſt, owing to the mother's 
hearing ſome, two months before, as ſhe was going to bed, 

that a man had murthered his wife by wounding her in the 
breaſt with a knife; the lady was obſerved to change coun- 
tenance and ſeemed concerned. ; 

A lady who had the operation bf the Bubonocele perform- 
ed on her, being then with child, was ſoon after delivered 
of a child with a large wound in the ſame place, 

4. There are ſeveral inſtances of women's being deliver- 
ed, the European of black, and the Ethiopian of white 
children. Galen ad Piſon ſays that the ſight of a picture is 
ſufficjent to change the Fetus into its likeneſs. The tyrant 
Dionyſius being well aſſured of this, took care to have a 
beautiful picture hung in his wife's bed-chamber, that he 
might have comely iſſue." It was from this knowledge, 
that Hippocrates cleared a lady's innocence, who was de- 
livered of a child of an Ethiopian complection, by inten- 
tively viewing a picture in her bed-chamber, which the 
child exactly reſembled, F Heliadorus in like manner attri- 
butes the whiteneſs of Chariclea by the queen-mother's 
earneſtly fixing her mind on the picture of the fair 
_Andromeada, which ſtood before her ; he adds, the Gym- 
noſophi/ts very readily aſcribed it to the force of imagi- 
Z | | 

But to come to our own times. A potent monarch's 
queen was ſaid to be delivered of a princeſs of an Ethiopi- 
an complection, exactly like a picture of a beautiful black, 

which hung in her apartments, and that this princeſs be- 
came after mother-abbeſs of a royal-convent. 

Pares after Damaſcenus writes that a woman on the con- 
fines of Piſa was delivered of a girl, all over hairy, owing 
to the mother's beholding the picture of John the Baptiſt, 
drawn in his hairy veſture, which hung on the poſts of 
her bed. | 1 g | 

Ludov. Vives makes mention of a looſe fellow of Bra- 


* Coſmacrit. lib. 1 c. E. | Phil. tranſ. abrid. Vol. 3. p. 212. f St. Hieron. 
ip Genel. N apud Paree J. 25. c. vii. J id, ibid. 0 
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}ant, who having perſonated the Devil in a play, wou'd 
needs enjoy his wife, ſaying he wou'd beget a young devil 
on her. His wife conceived, and was delivered of a child 
in every reſpect like the diabolical dreſs her huſband had 
then on. 

The patriarch Jacel's ſtratagem in laying ſtreaked rods 
before his flocks at the time of their conjunction, which 
our great horſe-breeders imitate this day, by ordering the 
horſe to be lead before the mare before he covers her, and 
what has happened to a cow in St. Domingo in 1722, evi» 


dently ſhow the ſame force of imagination in all brute fe- 


males. The above cow had a calf with fiſh-like ſcales in 
the place of hair. The Cayman, a kind of crocodil plenty 
in America, 1s known to be a great devourer of cows : he 
artfully watched this cow as ſhe came to drink to the river, 
and having chaſed her after, ſo frighten'd her as to occaſion 
her bringing forth the above calf. 

Heſiod ſuppoſed by ſome to be older than Homer, well 
knowing the force of imagination, adviſed his friends to 
abſtain from the embraces of their wives after their return 
from funerals, or their reflecting on any calamity that had 
befallen them, leſt the ſorrowful ideas be tranſmitted to 
the conception, and the f@tus be marked with ſome fright- 
ful character. 

We ſee every day children marked with the things 
thrown at their mothers, ſuch as cherries, ſtraw-berries, 
&c. Various methods have been employed to remove 
thoſe diſcolorings of the ſkin, but generally to very little 
purpoſe ; for as they often penetrate too deep into the 
ſkin, the cicatrix they wou'd leave wou'd prove a greater 
blemiſh than the ſtain itſelf ; but when theſe reſemble 
currans, ſtraw-berries, cherries: mulberries, raſberries, 
whoſe baſis will admit of a ligature, they may be eaſily ex- 
tirpated, taking care to conſume what of their roots may 
remain with cauſtics, otherwiſe thoſe marks wow'd riſe a- 
gain, and become both more ſtubborn and troubleſome 
than at firſt, The beſt time of extirpation is when they 


toe on St, Auguſt City of Gol, I. 13. c. 2g. | 1. 2. G2 oper b. 
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look paleſt, and are flatteſt and ſofteſt ; for like the fruit 

they reſemble, they have their ſeaſons of blooming, ri- 
ening and languiſhing, tho* they never die. See Hild. 
ud. ſeptalius, tract. de Nevis. Turner de morb. cutan. 


Remarkable cures of a fever with delirium by 
muſic. 170% and 8. 


A famous muſician, and great compoſer, 
was ſeized with a fever, which increaſing 
daily became continual ; the 7th day he be- 
came delirous, accompanied with ſhrieks, 
weepings, terrors, and a conſtant wakeful- 
neſs : the 3d day after, from ſomething like 
that natural i:/#::& in animals, which excite 
them to ſeek for herbs to relieve themſelves, 
he deſired to have a little concert in his 
bed-chamber ; the phyſician with ſome dif- 
ficulty agreed to it : they ſung to him the 
cantatas of , Bernier ; he no ſooner heard the 
ſoft melodious ſtrain, than his countenance 
aſſumed an air of ſweetneſs and ſerenity, 
his eyes alſo became calm, the convulſions 
intirely left him, he ſhed tears of joy ; he 
confeſſed after that he was more charmed 
with that little concert, than with any he 
ever before or ſince heard : all the time the 
concert laſted, he was without a fever ; but 
as ſoon as it ended, he relapſed again: they 
took care to repeat the ſame remedy, which 
was always attended with the ſame ſucceſs, 
to ſuſpend the fever for the time ; muſic 
was now become ſo neceſſary for him, that 
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he obliged a relation of his own, who ſat up 
with him, to both dance and ſing, tho very 
unfit for either, thro' her grief and concern 
for him: one night when he had only his 
nurſe-keeper with him, he obliged her to 
ſing the only ſorry ballad ſhe knew ; how- 
ever, by repeating theſe concerts for 10 days, 
he recovered without any other help, ſave a 
bleeding in the foot, 3 
M. Dodart, who from very good vouchers 
related the above hiſtory, does not pretend 
it ſhou'd ſerve as a rule to go by; it is how- | 
ever pretty extraordinary, how this man's 
ſoul, which by a long protracted habit was 
become harmony itſelf, was reſtored to its 
natural compoſure by concerts of muſic. A 
painter would not certainly be ſo greatly 
affected by the fineſt pieces of painting; 
painting has not near the ſame influence on 
the ſoul as muſic has; nor can any art in 
this reſpe& equal the power of muſic. 
However extraordinary the above cure 
may ſeem, it was not long a ſingular caſe, 
nor the only inſtance of the kind: the year 
following 1708, a dancing maſter of Alais 
in Languedoc, who thro' fatigue in his pro- 
feflion in carneval time, was ſeized with a 
violent fever, the 4th or 5th day he be- 
came lethargic ; when he recovered out of 
this lethargy, he fell into a moſt furious, 
but filent delirium, wherein he made ſeveral 
| efforts 
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efforts to get out of bed, threatening all who 
oppoſed him, both with his looks and head, 
while at the ſame time he obſtinately refu- 
ſed to take any thing ordered for him, and 
ſtill without opening his lips; M. Mandajor, 
mayor of A/azs, a man of worth and under- | 
ſtanding, propoſed to the phyſician to try 
whether muſic might not have ſome influ- 
ence on his diſordered brain ; the phyſician 
did not diſapprove of the notion, but was 
juſtly apprehenſive of the ridicule of the pub- 
lic, efpecially if the patient ſhou'd happen 
to die in the experiment: a friend ol the 
patient's, who had not the ſame reaſon to 
conſider ſuch conſequences, and who cou'd 
play on the violin, took down that of his 
friend, and played ſome of thoſe airs he 
knew were moſt familiar to him ; ſome pre- 
ſent were greatly offended, and looked upon 
this act to be a higher degree of madneſs 
in this gentleman. The patient however, as 
one agreeably ſurprized, ſat up in his bed, 
and attempted with his arms to beat time to 
the muſic; for as his hands were tyed down, 
he could only ſhew by the motion of his 
head the pleaſure he felt ; when thoſe pre- 
ſent ſaw the good effect muſic had on the 
ſick man, they after gave him his way, and 
in ; of an hour he fell faſt aſleep, and in 
that time he had a criſis, which put him 
out 
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out of all danger *. | 


The difference between the milk of European 
women and the Negreſſes. 1705. | 


M. Homberg who was born at Batavia, 
acquainted the academy that the European 
women who go thither, are obliged to give 
out their children to be nurſed by the Negreſg 
ſes, their own milk being ſo faltiſh, that 
their children will not ſuck them ; whereas 
the milk of the Negreſſes is both ſweet and 1 
pleaſant, tho' the diet of both be the ſame. 
M. Homberg conjectures that the lymphatic 
17 arteries of the nammæ are ſo dilated in the 
d European women in thoſe warm climates, 
41 as to admit the ſalts of the blood to paſs 


2 with the lymph, which in a colder climate, 
n * Muſic we find was antiently uſed to medicinal purpoſes, and 
| : Mane 

"I _ undoubtedly do very great ſervice even at this day, particu- 
larly in ſome diſorders of the mind, whereby the irregular motion 

as of the ſpirits may be quieted. King Saul's ſtory every body is ac- 
d quainted with: Pythagoras, apud Seneca de Ira. l. 3. c. . quiet-/ 
l ed the perturbations of the mind with the harp ; Æſculapius, 
to apud Galen, cured diſturbed minds with melody and ſongs ; Pin- 
n, ar mentions the ſame thing, as does Appollonius the cures of the 
155 diſttactions of the mind, epilepſies and ſeveral other diſtempers 


by muſic, hift. mirabil. Democritus, apud A. Gellium, ſays the 
muſic of pipes was the medicine for many diſeaſes, and Thales of 
Crete confirmed it, by his removing the peſtilence from the La- 
cedemonians by muſic, Pluturch de muſica. Muſic not only re- 
moves ſeveral diſorders, but even humanizes people naturally ſa- 
vage and barbarous. Polibius apud Rollin vol. iv. p.323. attributes 
the difference in the characters of two people of Arcadia to mu- 
fic, the one was elegant in its manners, humane to ſtrangers, pi- 
ous to the gods, the other was generally hated, brutal and irrelt- 
gious. | 
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where the veſſels are of a more firm tex- 
ture, wou'd be too maſſive to enter them, 
while theſe ſame veſſels in the Negreſſes, ac- 
cuſtomed from their infancy to thoſe ſcorch- 
ing climates, are naturally of ſo firm a tex- 
ture, as not to admit the above groſs ſalts 
along with the lymph; their milk therefore 
is always both pleaſant and good. 


An inquiry whether there be a circulation of 
blood between the mother and fetus. 1708. 


Anatomiſts are divided in their opinions 
concerning this point ; ſome contend that 
none of the mothers blood paſles to her fe- 
tus, of courſe none of his to the mother, but 
that what ſhe ſupplies him with is a chyle, 
ſeparated in the glands of the womb ; they 
therefore admit of a circulation between the 
fetus and placenta only; the placenta in their 
opinion elaborates the blood, which the iliac 
arteries of the fetus brings to it; this is af- 
terwards brought back by the umbilical vein, 
for the ſeveral uſes of the fetus e others af- 

firm that there is a reciprocal circulation of 
blood between the mother and fetus ; con- 
ſequently that the fetus is nouriſhed by the 
blood ſupplied by the mother. 

M. Mery thinks that every day's experi- 
ence wou'd ſuffice to clear up this point: 
when the placenta (ſays he) comes away, it 
1s always blood and not chyle that is ſeen 
| to 
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to come after it: to put this matter out of 
all manner of doubt, he related the caſe of 
a woman about 35, who was brought from 
the hoſpital-general to the Hote/ Dieu to be 
delivered : the was near her time, and in 
perfect health, but apprehending ſhe wou'd 
be ſent back to the ſame hoſpital, after ſhe 
was delivered, ſhe attempted to make her 
eſcape out of the lying-in ward, tho' very 
high ; for this purpoſe, ſhe procured a rope, 
and having knotted it at certain diſtances, 
the better to hold by, ſhe in the night faſ- 
tened it to the window, but the rope being 
too ſhert, when ſhe came to the end of it, 
ſhe was obliged to let herſelf fall into the 
ſtreet ; in the fall ſhe broke one thigh bone, 
and put the other out of joint; ſhe was 
brought back to the Hôtel Dieu, where the 
died in half an hour: one of the ſurgeons 
opened her immediately, in hopes of ſaving 


the child's life ; but he died the inſtant his 


mother died: 8 Paris pints of blood were 
found in the abdomen ; the placenta ſtill ad- 
hered to the womb ; and upon further exa- 
mination, all the blood veſſels of both mo- 
ther and fetus were found empty *. 

M. Mery concludes from this fact, that 
there 1s a circulation of blpod from the mo- 


It were to be wiſhed that M. Mery had informed his readers 
what veſſels in the abdomen were broken in the fall, thro' which 
this enormous quantity of blood came, 
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ther to the fetus and vice verſa; for as all 
the veſſels of the fetus were here empty, 
and the placenta ſtill adhering to the womb, 
it 18 evident to a demonſtration that all his 
blood was extravaſated with his mother's, 
none being found extravaſated in his body : 
for had not that been the caſe, he might be 
taken out alive ſo ſoon after his mother's 
death. 

And as for glands in the womb, M. Mery 
reminded the academy, that in 1706 he had 
produced before them the womb of a wo- 
man, who died 4 hours after ſhe was deli- 
vered, wherein no glands cou'd be diſoover- 
ed, nor any membrane interiorly covering 

the womb; nor on the inner ſurface of the 
placenta, which ſtill adhered to the womb ; 
but the mouths of the veſſels of both womb 
and placenta were yet viſibly open, and as 
the ſubſtance of both was ſpongy, the blood 
might reciprocally paſs from one to the other. 

M. Mery further added, that he had ob- 
ſerved the ſame things upwards of 50 times, 
as he had ſo often performed the ceſarian ope- 
ration, after the mother's death, in hopes of 
ſaving the child, or at leaſt of procuring it 
baptiſm; as therefore no glands cou'd hi- 
therto be diſcovered, nor lymphatics to ſe- 1 
parate this pretended chy/e or lymph for the 
nouriſhment of the fetus , it muſt remain a | 
certain fact, that it is the blood the mother | 
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conſtantly ſupplies, that nouriſhes both the 
human and brute fetus's . . 4 
© Cures performed by uſtion. 1708. 

A lady of about 35 was long afflicted with 


a ſtubborn and continual head-ach, attend- 
ed with exacerbations, returning regularly 


every 8 or 10 days; in theſe fits which uſed - 


to laſt 10 or 12 hours, ſhe became either 


ſtupid or was downright mad : her chief 


complaint was in her forehead and eyes; 


* Since M. Mery wrote the above memoir, the ſtructure of the 
womb has been more minutely inquired into z very many able 
anatomiſts aſſure us, that they have diſcovered glands in the womb. 


M. Winſtoaw ſays, he found them about the inward orifice of the 


womb, where they ſecret a mucous humor, which in pregnant 
women ſerves to cloſe up the mouth of the womb; he further 
tells us, that the cavity of the womb is lined with a very fine mem- 
brane, which at the fundus uteri is both ſmooth and of an equal 
thickneſs, is there pierced with a multitude of little holes viſible 
to the eye, upon preſſing of which ſome drops of blood are ſeen 
to ooze through. Expoſe anatom. p. 574. ſſ. 597. 
Heiſter likewife ſays, the cavity of the womb is lined with a 
porous and nervous membrane; in women with child the inner 
membrane almoſt intirely diſappears. Hiſt. comp. anat. Land. edit. 
. 135. See alſo Morgagn. adwers. 4. p. 47. 
g What roba) mr on Mery 1 that he never ſought for 
this membrane but in an impregnated ſtate of the womb, where it 
almoſt intirely diſappears. 3 


As to lymphatic arteries, they have been long ſince diſcovered. 
Morgagni found them in an advanced pregnancy. See advers. 4. 


p. 76. M. Ferrein diſcovered them in 1741“. Beſides, all phi/colo- 


+ gifts are now agreed that the catamenia are diſcharged thro' theſe 


lame lymphatic arteries, and as to the nutrition of the fetus, it is 
agreed that it is a lymph only the mother ſupplies him with, and 
that he is nouriſhed by the e. only. Who wou'd ſee more on 
this ſubject, let him conſult the Edinb. Med. Eff. vol. i. p. 139. 


RS”: +: * See vol. ü. p. 44. 
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theſe were always inflamed in the fit; ſhe 
. was often troubled with zauſcat, and wou'd 
vomit a good deal of flegm, and a greeniſh 
bitter water : during theſe fits ſhe cou'd take 
no food, but in the intermediate time her 
appetite was good. bs 
M. Homberg during g years attendance or- 
dered her. many things, but all to very little 
purpoſe; opium cou'd only ſuſpend the head- 
ach for a few hours, but had no effect in 
the fit: one night as ſhe perceived a fit com- 
ing, ſhe went to lie on the bed, but firſt 
willing to ſee if her eyes were inflamed, 
which was to her a ſure ſign of an approach- 
ing fit, upon looking into her glaſs, ſne ac- 
cidentally ſet her night-dreſs on fire; this 
night-dreſs conſiſted of a double linen cap: 
as ſhe was then alone, her forehead and a 
part of the top of her head were burnt, be- 
fore any body cou'd come to her aſſiſtance. 
M. Homberg was immediately ſent for ; he 
firſt ordered her to be blooded, and had the 
burn treated in the uſual manner ; ſhe not 
only eſcaped the fit ſhe was then threatened 
with, but from that inſtant got intirely ſhut 
of her ſtubborn head-ach, without the leaſt 
return ſince, now above 4 years. 


A ſimilar caſe. ibid. 


A phyſician at Bruges informed M. Hom- 
berg, that a woman there for many years had 


0 
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her legs and thighs greatly ſwelled, and very 
painful; to mitigate this pain ſhe uſed to 
rub them morning and evening with bran- 
dy before the fire. One night by ſom chance 
or other, the brandy took fire, and burnt the 
parts ſlightly ; all ſhe did was to anoint the 
parts with ſome common ointment : ſhe 
made ſo plenty of urine that night, that the 
ſwellings in both her thighs and legs intirely 
fell, and never ſince returned. 

Hiſtory informs us of ſome very ſurpriſing 
cures, that have been performed by mere 
chance ; the moſt ſavage people have ſtum- 
bled upon ſuch cures. M. Homberg remem- 
bered, that the inhabitants of the iſland of 
Java uſed to cure themſelves of a kind of 
colic and flux, very mortal in that part 
of the world, by burning the ſoles of the 
feet with a red hot iron. For a White, they 
only dipped the finger ſeveral times into 
boiling water. M. Homberg tried this expe- 
riment on himſelf, which had the deſired 
effect. | | 

Travellers alſo inform us, of ſeveral noted 
cures performed by uſtion, among the greateſt 
ſavages; we have alſo learned by our own 
experience, that ſeveral cures have been per- 
formed both on horſes, hounds, and birds of 
prey, by burning the part. The Indian moſs 


has been known to cure the gout, by burn- 
ing it on the part. M. Homberg knew a Ham- 


burger, 


— 
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burger, who had cured himſelf of the gout, 
by the application of this 20. His fits aſed 
to laſt 2 and 3 months; it laſted but 7 days 
upon his firſt uſing this m9/-. 

M. Homberg conjectures theſe cures are 
performed, either by putting the humors, 
* upon the part into motion, ſo as to 
compell them to eſcape by ſome outlet or o- 
ther, or the ſudden action of the fire ſo ra- 
rifies them, as to enable them to follow their 
uſual channels; or laſtly ſome of the veſſels 
which brought theſe humors in ſo great a- 
bundance to the part, are deſtroyed by the 
fire, which prevents the return of ſaid hu- 
mors. 


An extraordinary ripeneſs in a girl of 4. years 
od. 1708. 


M. Langlade ſurgeon at Carcaſſone, 1 
* M. du Verne), that he had examined a girl 
then about 4 years old, who by the account 
her parents gave him, had her catamenia ſince 
ſhe was 3 months old. At 4 months ſhe was 
3 feet and a half high (F. _ meaſure), the 
reſt of her body was in proportion; her 


mammæ and pudenda were as fully formed as 


thoſe of young maidens of 18 generally are: 
the every way appeared marriageable. What 
travellers tell us of girls having children at 
9 years old in the eaſtern countries, muſt for 
the future ceaſe to be ſo great a wonder. 


A 
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A remarkable ſign of youth in an old woman of 

106. | 
The ſame M. Langlade further adds that 
he had ſeen an old woman of 106 years, who 
fill had her menſes regularly. This feems to 
be no leſs a contraſt than the former uncom- 
mon ripeneſs in a girl of 4 years old being 
marriageable. | 


A very extraordinary ripeneſs in boys. 


Females in general are allowed to be ear- 
lier ripe for procreation than males; this is 
every day's experience 1n the brute creation. 
We have alſo ſome inſtances of the like ear- 
ly ripeneſs in males. In 1695 the magiſtrate 
of Beſangon acquainted the academy, that 
near St. Claude, there was a boy, who at 6 
months cou'd walk, at 4 years he appeared 
capable of the act of generation; at 7 he 
had a beard, and was of the common ſize of 
a man. K 

In 1736, a peaſant's wife from Normandy 
produced before the academy her ſon, who 
was then 7 years old; his mother from his 
very infancy was ſenſible of his extraordi- 
nary growth; he grew half a foot every | 
year, till he was 4 years old, and then he 
meaſured 3 feet and a half. When he was 
meaſured before the academy, he was 4 feet 
8 inches and 4 lines in his ſtocking feet. ' His 
mother obſerved that at 2 years old his geni- 
talia were arrived at their full perfection; at 

Yor, III. L 4 years 
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4 years old he was able to pitch into the rack 
à bundle of hay 15 pds. weight, and at 5 he 


could pitch into the waggon a ſheaf of corn, 


weight 25 pds. with as much caſe as a man 
of 20 cou'd. However forward this boy is in 


his body, his rational faculties do not ſurpaſs 
thoſe of the ſame age; nor ſhou'd we be 
furprized at this, when we conſider, that 
the enlargement of the rational faculties is 
— always in proportion to the number of ideas 


we acquire, which indiſpenſably require a 
conſiderable time; add to this, that a boy of 


his circumſtances muſt neceſſarily, for want 
of proper opportunities to enlarge his mind, 
remain longer in ignorance than another of 
the ſame age, who has all the advantages of 
a good and liberal education. 
This ſame boy in 1739 had increaſed but 
3 foot 2 lines, which holds no proportion to 
his rapid growth at firſt. Probably a pleuriſy 
and the ſmall-pox, which he had in that 
time, might be the occaſion; in 1741, then 
12 years old he meaſured but 6 feet and a 
half, yet he till has the ſtrength of body of 
a man of 20. 
M. Gerffroy, who made the proper inqui- 
ries into this affair, conjectures that this 


young giant had made too free an uſe of his 


early manhood. 


We find another inſtance of the like ripe- 
neſs in a foundling, received into the hoſpi- 
tal at Roan in 174 3; at 4 years old he LF 
| c 
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ed as big as boys are generally at 7; his body 
was as well formed, and his ſtrength was es, 

ual to a boy of 7, but his genitalia were as 

Il grown, as they are at 20; the hair about 

them, and his voice were in like manner as 

manly ; but his thighs, legs and feet were in 
| no proportion to the reſt of his body; he 
| therefore walked feebly and tottering ; and 


: what is more affliting to him, his intellects 
hold no ſort of proportion to this extraordi- 
N nary growth of his body. He ſearcely knows 
f the uſe of ſpeech, tho one can't ſay he is 
t deaf; for by certain ſounds and ſigns, he 
will come and go, ſhut a door, tho it muſt 
F be confeſſed, not much better than a dog 
f well trained wou'd do. M. le Cat ſent the 


above account to the academy in 1744.“ 


it An uncommon fruitfulneſs in an old woman bf 

k | 83, 1710. e 

1 The biſhop of Sees informed the academy 

511 * In 1744 there Was a boy of more uncommon ripeneſs born 1 


6 miles north of Cambridge. At his birth his genitalia were re- 
markably large, and at a year old covered with a Lanugo. At 2 
years 11 months he meaſured 3 feet ꝙ inches and better, and 
weighed 4 ſtone. His voice is manly, his underſtanding equal to 
boys of 6 years old. He is ſo ſtrong as to fling a black-ſmiths 
hammer 17 lbs. wt. and overcome boys of 6, 7, and 8 years 
old. He does not fight them with his fiſts or feet, but collars ' 
them, and lays them proſtrate by mere ſlrength, and yet he eats 
and drinks very moderately. His penis when in erection is 4 
inches long, and the hair on the pubis is thick and an inch long. 
He has ſomething of a ſtately walk with him and ſeems conſcious 
of that uncommon ſhare of ſtrength the author of Nature has 
endowed him him. Phil, Trans. abrid. Vol. xi. p. 1205. 


L 2 | that 
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that he knew ea man in his dioceſe, aged 94, 

«who had married a woman of 83, on whom 
he got a child, and was delivered of it at her 
full time. This would ſeem to inſinuate that 
the patriarchal age is not yet quite over.* 


An inquiry into the cauſe of the melancholy de- 
lirium, aud occaſionally of the ſeat of the ſoul. 


Were it not a common received notion, 

that the brain was the ſeat of the rational 
faculty in man, there wou'd be the ſame rea- 
ſon to aſſign the lungs, the liver, or any o- 
ther part one pleaſed to be the ſeat of this 
faculty; for if the ſtructure of theſe parts 
have no ſort of affinity with the thinking 
culty, that of the brain has full as little: 
for this purpoſe, it wou'd be neceſſary to find 
out ſome part in the body, to which all the 
motions or ſenſations raiſed in the body, did 
ultimately tend. The neceſſity of ſuch a part 
is what induced the great M. Deſcartes to 
fix on the pineal gland; but it is now well 
known, this gland has no ſuch prerogative ; 
nor 1s there any other part, as yet diſcover- 
ed that has, whereunto the impreſſions, 
made by the ſou on the body tend, tho' phi- 

& In the 6 inary 
Eads women fg, cre id 0 be married on 
huſband who was 105 years old ; in 14 years they lived together 
they had 3 children, Who bear evident marks of their parents 
old age, they are grey already, they never had any teeth, their 


backs are bent, in fhort, they have all the [ſigns of decripitude. 
All theſe particulars are ſaid to be well atteſted. 


loſopers 
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loſophers ſpeak very familiarly of ſuch a 
place; no part of the brain appears proper, 
for this purpoſe ; neither do we know any |, 
thing certain about the nature of the ſoul, 
or of its manner of acting on the human 

However perplexing this may ſeem, yet 
men were always willing to take up ſome 
hypotheſis or other to explain this matter. 
| M. Vieuſſens the ſon, in order to explain this 
| melancholy delirium, ſuppoſes the centrum 
ovale to be the ſeat of the hu; for accord- 
ing to the ſyſtem of his father in his Neu- 
rology, the centrum ovale is compoſed of an 
infinite number of fine tubes, which com- 
municate with each other, by the means of 
other tubes, infinitely finer again. It is in the 
former of theſe tubes the -Juccus __ is 
elaborated, and from theſe is carried into 
the ſecond order of tubes, in the form of 
animals ſpirits; it is in theſe almoſt imper- 
ceptable tubes all thoſe motions are made, 
which correſpond with our ideas; and the 
impreſſions theſe motions leave on thoſe fine 
veſſels, are the traces, which recall the 
ideas of ſuch things as we before knew. 
The centrum ovale is placed where the origin 
of theſe nerves is. This hypotheſis once ad- 
mitted, it is eaſy to ſee, that the ſoundneſs 
of reaſon neceſlarily depends on the regula- 
rity, equality and freedom of the circulation 
of the animal ſpirits thro' their proper tubes. 
IS When 


; 
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When many of theſe tubes are collapſed, 


as is the caſe in ſleep, the ſpirits that move 


thro ſuch as are open, raiſe incoherent ideas 
in the ſoul: this is the ſource of dreams. 
When all thoſe nervous tubes are open, the 
animal ſpirits ruſhing impetuouſly into them, 


raiſe ſuch crowds of ideas, as the ſou! has 
not time to diſtinguiſh or compare, and this 


cauſes a frenzy ; ; but when ſome of the ſame 
nervous tubes are obſtructed, and the ſpirits 
ceaſe circulating thro' them, ſuch zdeas as 


depend on thoſe obſtructed tubes are then 


loſt to the /ou/; ſo that when ſhe comes to 
want thoſe ideas, ſhe neceſſarily forms inco- 
herent judgments, this is the melancholy de- 


Jirium. 


This hypotheſis receives ſome degree of 
probability by conſidering what occurs in this 
diſorder; as it proceeds from obſtructions, 
the blood 1s always ſizy, the circulation is 
languid, the patient is without a fever. Such 
as live in hot climates, where perſpiration is 
ſo very conſiderable, have always ſizy blood, 


as well as thoſe, who live on coarſe food, uſe 


little exercife, or are ſeized with ſome great 
and ſudden grief, which ſoon coagulates the 
blood; all ſuch perſons are obſerved to be 


| moſt ſubject to this kind of malady. 


the ſeat of the ſoul. 1741. 
That the foul 1 is united to the body, and 


tharit is according to the laws of this union, 


the 


nd 
on, 


the 


be, to conſider whether, when moſt parts of 
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the ſoul acts on the body, and the body af- 
fects the ſoul, no body ever doubted; but to 
what part of the body is the ſou united has 
been long controverted. Various have been 
the opinions of philoſophers concerning this 
part or ſeat of the foul. | 172 
The firſt notion that occured to men, con- 
cerning this matter was probably this, that 
the ſoul by its own nature, cou'd not be u- 
nited to any one part more than to another; 
and in ſtrictneſs cou'd occupy no place, but 
muſt by its union influence all parts, every 
part of the body being capable of the ſenſe 
of feeling ; but if there was any part, that 
merited this preference to make it the ſeat 
of the ſoul, the nervous ſyſtem ſeemed to be 


that part, as the nerves are known to be the 


inſtruments of both motion and ſenſe, and 
are beſides diſtributed to all parts from their 
origin in the brain to the remoteſt part of 
the body; but the ſou/ is not united in this 
general manner to the nervous ſyſtem; for 
ſome are known to loſe a leg, ſome an arm, 
and yet their reaſon was not in the leaſt im- 
paired after. | ; a 
All Anatomiſts are now agreed that the 
ſoul is ſeated in the brain, but are not agreed 
as to the particular part, there being no one 

art but ſome one writer or other has made 
it the ſeat of the ſoul. The beſt method to 
guide us thro' this intricate inquiry ſeems to 


the 


1 


5 the brain happen to be ſphacelated, or other- 
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wiſe deſtroyed, there yet remained ſome one 


part ſound, and that while this part remain- 


ed found and untouched, reaſon ſubſiſted; 
it is evident the ſoul can be ſeated in this 


part only that remained ſound, and by no 


means in thoſe parts that had rotted, or were 
otherwiſe conſumed; by this method of in- 
quiry we ſhall neceſſarily come to find out 
the immediate ſeat of the k. 

In the firſt place, the ſoul cannot be ſeat- 
ed in the cortical part of the brain: a pea- 
fant of 18 years old had his ſkull fractured 
by a ſtone; ſome ſplints of the inner tabula 


of the parietal bone wounded the meninges 


and brain; on taking theſe out, beſides clot- 
ted blood, a good ſpoonful of the very ſub- 
ſtance of the brain came away, yet he reco- 
vered, without any injury or leſion of the 
functions of the ſoul remaining. 

There is a pregnant inſtance of this kind of 
a young woman, whoſe ſcull was fractured, 
thro' which a conſiderable part of the brain 
was diſcharged, and yet ſhe perfectly reco- 
vered. See Vol. 1. of this abrid. p. 173. 

There areſeveral inſtances to the ſame pur- 
poſe to befound in medical writers. Thus a 
woman long afflicted with a megrim, died at 


_ laſt; upon opening her head, the right hemiſ- 


phere of the brain was found rotten, and 
yet the retained her reaſon to the laſt. * 4 


FBonet. Sepulchr. tom. 1. p. 76. 
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A man wounded in the head was thought | 


to be cured; as he was going to be diſcharg- 
ed the hoſpital, he died ſuddenly ; upon o- 
pening the head, the brain was found rotten, 
even down to its ventricles.* A foldier hap- 
pened to have his ſcull fractured, thro' which 
the brain came; this man like the former 
was judged to be cured, yet he died ſud- 
denly in convulſions; his brain was alſo 
found rotten. 

A noble Venetian was wade on the 
head, whence followed a great loſs of the 
_—_— of the brain, and yet he recover- 
ed. N 

Alphonſus of Bologna was like the noble 
Venetian wounded in the head and recover- 
ed, tho' he loſt a conſiderable part of his 


brain. There are many more ſimilar caſes 


to be found in medical authors, but theſe ſuffi - 
ciently ſhew the ſoul is not ſeated in the cor- 
tical part of the brain. 29. The ſoul is not ſeat - 
ed in the pineal gland; for this has been often 
tound either petrified or impoſtumated, or 
ſcirrhous, and wanting in others. J 39. Nor 
in the nates and teſtes; M. de la Peyronie 
found theſe impoſtumated in a woman of 
28 years old, and yet ſhe retained her reaſon 


* Bonet. ibid. p. 283. + Cofteri obſ. p. 330: $ Schenck. obſ. 
: = 7. H. A I. 1. c. 6, N Bonet. Sepulch. tom, I. p. 
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to the laſt. 4. Nor in the infundibulum ; this 
has been found ſuppurated like the former. 
$2. Much leſs is the /, ſeated in Willis's 
corpora ſtriata. M. de la Peyrone related the 
caſe of a man of 30, who received a thruſt 
of a ſword in the great canthus of his right 
eye, which penetrated the very brain; this 
man became paraly:ic, had now and again 
head-achs, lingered 2 months, and died 
greatly waſted. Upon opening his head, an 
abſceſs was found occupying the whole cor- 
pus ſtriatum of the right ſide, it even extend- 
ed to the thalamus of the optic nerve of the 
ſame ſide, and yet this man always enjoyed 
his reaſon to the laſt. a 

M. Petit in his Lettres d'un medicin, &c. 
mentions a ſimilar caſe of an officer, who 


retained his reaſon to the laſt, tho' he had 


an abſceſs 3 inches long by 2 broad and 2 
deep, ſituated in the ſame corpus ſtriatum. 
He mentions another caſe, where this corpus 


ſiriatum was quite diſſol ved, into a ſubſtance 


not unlike the lees of wine: he has alſo a 
caſe where the cerebellum, its peduncles and 
the baſi of the medulla oblongata were wound- 
ed by a muſket ball, and yet during the 43 
hours this man lived, he anſwered perti- 
nently to ſuch queſtions as were aſked him. 
His ſenſe of feeling was likewiſe very exqui- 
lite; for upon touching him he quickly 
withdrew the part. 

| From 
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From all theſe obſervations it evidently 
follows that the /ou/ is not ſeated in either 
the cerebrum, cerebellum, its peduncles, medul- 
la oblongata, nates and teſtes, corpora ſlriata, 
thalami nervor. opticor. nor in Deſcartes's pi- 
neal gland, ſeeing all theſe parts might be 
either impoſtumated, ſphacelated or other- 
wiſe deſtroyed or even taken away, without 
impairing the functions of the ſoul; but 
whenever the corpus calloſum is any way af- 
fected, both ſenſe and reaſon are then viſibly 
loſt: to confirm this point, M. de Ia Teyrome 
related ſeveral caſes. 

19. A man of 32 was obſerved a year be- 
fore he died, by intervals to be quite abſent; 
at times to complain of a weight on his 


head, was ſtupid; in his lucid intervals he 


retained his memory, but in 6 months he 
quite loſt it: his ſenſes by degrees left him, 
became lethargic and died. Upon opening 
his head, the upper part of this corpus callo- 


ſam was found almoſt intirely conſumed by 


a thick lymph half ſuppurated ; what re- 
mained of it was not diſtinguiſhable from 
the great diſorder it was in; the remainder 
of the brain was in a natural ſtate, except 
that its veſſels were more turgid with blood 
than uſual : there is a ſimilar caſe in Bove- 
tus, where a peaſant had his head fractured ; 


the wound was cicatrized the 7th- day; but 


when he was _ cured, he * _ 2 
2 ethargy, 
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lethargy, loſt all ſenſe and reaſon, and died. 
the brain was found rotten, as alſo this cor- 
pus calloſum &. 

8 a: Another man of 50 loft his memory 
two years before he died ; during this time 
he was ſubject to ſome flight heavineſs and 
giddineſſes in his head; had often violent 
head-achs; during theſe fits he was void of 
reaſon, and when he was out of them, he 
forgot every thing that happened; he cou'd 
not remember even the actions of his youth; 
he became by degrees ſtupid ; in ſome time 
after his ſenſes failed him, aid at laſt intire- 
ly left him : during this time, he had often 
epileptic fits, which uſed to laſt a full hour, 
and was often delirous: upon opening his 
head, an abſceſs was found directly where 
the ſagital and coronal ſutures meet ; it pe- 
netrated as far as the corpus cal/oſum, and even 
to the thalami nervor. cpticor. and behind the 
corpora [iriata, thoſe on the right were more 
affected than thoſe on the left; but he was 
no way paralytic. 

Theſe caſes ſeem a to evince that 
the corpus calloſum cannot be affected with- 
out both reaſon and ſenſe being impaired, 
the following caſe ſeems to put this matter 
beyond all doubt. 

A young lad about 16 had the upper and 
fore part of the parietal bone contuſed by a 

* Bon. Sepul. tom. 1. p. 160. 


ſtone ; 


0 
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ſtone; as there appeared ho fracture, the ſole 
point then in view was to haſten the ex- 
foliation, accordingly every thing went on 
ſmoothly till the 25th; the patient began 
then to complain of a weakneſs in his right 
eye, being now grown heavy and painful, 


eſpecially when preſſed on; in 3 days after 


he loſt the ſight intirely of this eye, and 
with it almoſt all his ſenſes, with a total 
ſinking of every vital aQtion : the proper in- 
ciſions were now made; a ſmall fiſſure of 
the external table of the cranium appearing, 
the trepan was applied in 3 different places; 


the ſplints from the inner table, that woun- 


ded the dura mater were extracted; but as 
the ſame ſymptoms ſtill continued, and as 
the dura mater appeared diſcolored, it was 
laid open, and together with better than 
3 ounces of a very thick, ill-digeſted mat- 
ter, ſome of the very ſubſtance of the brain 
came away, which by the introduction 
of the probe, was judged to preſs on the 
corpus calloſum; this matter was no fooner 
diſeharged than his ſight was reſtored with 
his reaſon, and his heavineſs removed. 

But what is in this caſe very appoſite, 
and greatly to the point in queſtion is, that 
as often as this ulcer was filled with pus, the 
patient as ſurely loſt both his ſight and rea- 
ſon, and became ſtupid, all which wou'd diſ- 
appear upon taking off the dreſſings, and 
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and evacuating the compreſſing matter; even 
the injections employed to deterge the ulcer, 
were obſerved to produce the ſame effect, 
to depri ve him of all ſenſe and feeling, which 
upon ſucking back the ſame with the ſy- 
ringe, reſtored him to his reaſon. M. de /a 
Peyronie obſerved, that letting upon his menin- 
gophylax fall gradually by its own weight on 
the corpus calloſum, the effects were the ſame, 
which upon withdrawing it, were equally re- 
moved, as upon removing the dreſſing or 
ſucking back the injections: this lad was 
perfectly cured in 2 months time, nor was 
his reaſon in the leaſt impaired after, tho 
he loſt a conſiderable portion of his brain. 
 _Schenckins has a ſimilar caſe *, the patient 
was wounded in the ſummit of the head 
with a ſharp-pointed inſtrument, which oc- 
caſioned an abſceſs ; as the matter cou'd not 
find vent, the patient was ſeized with epi- 
leptic fits and a ſtiffneſs of all his members, 
and afterwards with a tremor ; they now 
hung him up by the heels, by which means 
the matter of the abſceſs was evacuated ; and 
with it all the ſymptoms diſappeared ; both 
his ſenſe and reaſon returned : the patient 
was perfectly cured. 18 
M. de la Peyronie's ſyringe wou'd more com- 
modiouſſy empty this abſceſs. 
M. de la Peyronie related ſeveral caſes of 


oh 4. p. 19. 


— „ 0 


his 


his 
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his own knowledge, whereby it appears that 
the corpus calloſum cannot be either compreſ- 
ſed, ſphacelated or otherwiſe injured, but 
both reaſon and all ſenſatibn are aboliſhed, 
from all which he concludes that this corpus 


calioſum muſt neceſſarily be the immediate 


ſeat of the /ou/. | 
As a further confirmation of this matter, 
he added, that he attended a boy of 8 years 
old, who upon a fall had fractured the parie- 
tal bone: upon being trepanned, the ſplints 
were taken out, yet the ſymptoms continu- 
ed nearly as in the preceding caſe, which 
induced him to lay open the dura mater; but 
as there was no blood extra vaſated, and as the 
ſurface of the brain appeared no way alter- 
ed or affected, he went no further: the boy 
died in 3 months after; during the laſt month 
he loſt all ſenſe and reaſon. 1 
Upon opening his head, he found under 
the inciſion he made in the dura mater an 
abſceſs, which rotted both ſides of the corpus 
calloſum he adds, © had I plunged my lancet 
into the brain, where I ſuſpected this abſceſs 
lay, I might probably ſave this boy's life.“ 
This ſhow d be a warning to others how to 
ad in ſimilar caſes. | 
A man of 60 complained of a ſharp-and 
ſudden pain in his head, which made him 
give a great baw] : he inſtantly loſt his ſen- 
les, but recovered them ſoon after. Not —_ 
I; N after 
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after he became paralytic, and by degrees 
loſt al his ſenſes; he lingered 2 or 3 days 

and died: upon opening his head, a clot of 
blood, as big as a pigeon's egg was found, 

lying on the left corpus ſtriatum, with its baſe 
i extended as far as the corpus calloſum. 

| Another man of 25 complained of ex- 
\ quiſite pain in the right fide of his head, 

which did not laſt above an inſtant ; it 
became after  ſupportable and continued 
half an hour; after this he gradually loſt 
his ſenſes, and all that was now felt was a 
feeble motion in the heart ; the patient died 
_ in about 3 hours after his firſt ſeizure ; upon 
1 opening the head, a hard clot of blood, the 
bigneſs of a pullet s egg was found, which 
ſo conſiderably preſſed on the corpus calleſum, 
as to flatten it greatly; every thing « elſe was 
ſound. 

Another man of 40 complained of a ſud- 
IM den and ſharp pain in the ſame part of the 
9 head as the laſt man; he that inſtant be- 

| came paralytic in his left foot, leg and thigh; Il * 
'© | he afterwards loſt the uſe of his left arm, 
and his ſenſes: he died the 4th day. Here 
likewiſe was found a hard clot of blood 
preſſing on the corpus callo ſum. 

Two other men about 40 were ſeized in 
nearly the ſame manner; they were let 
blood and puked; one died the = day ; here 
was found a ay; hard clat of blood, of 1 
© = bril- 
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brilliant red color, preſſing on the corpus cal- 
laſum there was no ſerum found in the ven- 
tricles of the brain. The other recovered his 
ſenſes in about 30 hours, but in ſpite of 
every means employed for his relief, he died 
the 5th day: the clot found here was con- 


ſiderably leſs than in the former caſe; but 


the ventricles of the brain were full of a 


rediſh ſerum, which undoubtedly. had only 


the extravaſated blood; and this was the 


reaſon why the clot of blood/-was here ſo 


: 


much leſs than the former: in the firſt vo- 
lume of this abridgment, the ſubſtance- of 


the brain is there ſaid to be ſoaked in ſe- 


rum, which diſtended both ventricles of the 
brain: the patient was mopiſh*, undoubtedly 
owing to the preſſure of the ſerum on the in- 
ner ſurface of the corpus calloſum ; there are 
to be found among authors ſeveral inſtances 
to the ſame purpoſ Cee. 
An Ttalian baron, who had been for a con- 
ſiderable time before ſtupid, being opened 
after his death, a hard tumor was found oyer 
the corpus calloſum ff. 
A gentleman had been for 10 years wrong 


” 


in his head, became ſtupid after; he never 


wou'd call for food, and vhat is more, he 
never wou' d take any unleſs he was forced; 
he wou'd ſleep for ever, and if he was aſked 
a queſtion, his anſwer. was very incoherent: 
* p. 163. Bonet. ſep. tom. i. p. 138. id. ib. p. 163. 
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hee died at the end of 6 months upon ſe- 
parating the two hemiſpheres of the brain, 
a round tumor as big as a middling apple 
was found on the corpus calloſum, it appeared 
to be a ſcirrhous gland, both fleſhy and 
ogg xp 1 2 
A clergyman became imbecile all of a ſud- 
den; he died ſoon after of an apoplexy ; 
upon opening his head, there were found 
over the corpus calloſum ſome round, whitiſh 
bladders full of a pituitous humor F. 
A ſmith received a kick from a horſe on 
the lower part of the os fronutis ; he became 
very ſtupid, and loſt all his reaſon ; he tore 
off the dreſſings, wou'd get out of bed, and 
hurted himſelt ; he died. There was found 
an abſceſs in the ventricles of the brain, 
which by preſſing on the inner ſurface of the 
corpus calloſum, occaſioned both his ſtnpidity 
and want of reaſon . ee 
A child fix years old received a blow of a 
Piſtol on the head; he lived 18 days, dur- 
ng which time a good deal of the brain was 
_ diſcharged by the wound; he however re- 
... tained his ſenſe and reaſon. Some hours be- 
fore his death he became lethargic, without 
loſing intirely his ſenſes, and wou'd even 
anſwer to ſuch queſtions as were aſked him. 
Upon opening his head, the brain was found 
conſumed to the bigneſs of an egg: the ob- 


ib. p. 256. f ib. p. 2 5 9. T Manget. bibliot. chir. 
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from the RoYAL ACADEMY. 99 
ſervator adds, the intire ſubſtance of the 
brain is not ſo neceſſary for life as peo- 

ple imagine, for the ſoul, which reſides 
in the moſt ſolid part of the brain, is not 
affected by the derangement or waſteof the 
other parts. Zodiac. gall. an. 1676. 


* * 


* 


| | 3 # $46 | 5 4 
That baths, wrether cold or hot, will cure rheu- 
„ate, 50. 


| | v 2 * nl ; þ * NY PER 
Ta aſſert that baths, whether cold or 
hot, wou'd cure a rheumatiſm, appeared 


to ſome a paradox. M. Homberg however 


to clear up this matter, conſiders a rheu- 


matiſm as proceeding from an acrid ſerum, 
very capable of exuding thro' the coats 
of the lymphatic veins, and diſperſing it- 
ſelf after in the interſtices of the muſcu- 
lar fibres, vellicating their coats, and depriv- 
ing them in ſome meaſure of their motion; 
the great ſubtility of this ſerum will always 
enable it to exude and diſperſe itſelf, by 
which means it becomes lefs compreſſible, 
of courſe leſs able to be taken up by the re- 
fluent veins. Now, it is equally the ſame 


thing, whether this acrid /erum is diſcharged | 


by the pores of the ſkin, or compelled to 
return by the refluent veins to the common 
ſtore, the maſs of blood, to be afterwards 
diſcharged by the ſeveral emunctories of the 
body: the warm bath will effectually diſ- 


charge this acrid ſerum by the cutaneous 
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he died at the end of 6 Woch upon ſe- 


parating the two hemiſpheres of the brain, 
a round tumor as big as a middling apple 


was found on the corpus calloſum, it appeared 


to be a ſcirrhous gland, both fleſhy and 
A 

A clergyman became inbecile all of a ſud- 
den; he dicd ſoon after of an apoplexy; 
upon opening his head, there were found 
over the corpus calloſum ſome round, whitiſh 
bladders full of a pituitous humor 7. 

A ſmith received a kick from a horſe on 
the lower part of the os frontis ; he became 
very ſtupid, and loſt all his reaſon ; he tore 
oft the dreſſings, wou'd get out of bed, and 
hurted himſelt ; he died. There was found 
an abſceſs in the ventricles of the brain, 
which by preſſing on the inner ſurface of the 
corpus calloſum, occaſioned both his ſtnpidity 
and want of reaſon . „ eee e 

A child ſix years old received a blow of a 
piſtol on the head; he lived 18 days, dur- 
ing which time a good deal of the brain was 
diſcharged by the wound; he however re- 
tained his ſenſe and reaſon. Some hours be- 
fore his death he became lethargic, without 
loſing intirely his ſenſes, and wou'd even 
anſwer to ſuch queſtions as were aſked him. 

Upon opening his head, the brain was found 
conſumed to the bigneſs of an egg: the ob- 
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ſervator adds, the intire ſubſtance of the 
brain is not ſo neceſſary for life as peo- 

ple imagine, for the ſoul, which reſides 
in the moſt ſolid part of the brain, is not 
affected by the derangement or waſteof the 
other parts.” Zodiac. gall. an. 1676. _ 
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That baths, wrether cold or hot, will cure rheu- 
mauatiſns. 1710. 
Ta aſſert that baths, whether cold or 
hot, wou'd cure a rheumatiſm, appeared 
to ſome a paradox, M. Homberg however 
to clear up this matter, conſiders a rheu- 
matiſm as proceeding from an acrid ſerum, 
very capable of exuding thro' the coats 
of the lymphatic veins, and diſperſing it- 
ſelf after in the interſtices of the muſcu- 
lar fibres, vellicating their coats, and depriv- 
ing them-in ſome meaſure of their motion ; 
the great ſubtility of this ſerum will always 
enable it to exude and diſperſe itſelf, by 
which means it becomes leſs compreſſible, 
of courſe leſs able to be taken up by the re- 
fluent veins. Now, it is equally the ſame 
thing, whether this acrid ſerum is diſcharged 
by the pores of the ſkin, or compelled to 
return by the refluent veins to the common 
ſtore, the maſs of blood, to be afterwards 
diſcharged by the ſeveral emunctories of the 
body: the warm bath will effectually diſ- 
charge this acrid ſerum by the cutaneous 
2 N 2 b emu- 
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ecemunccories; the cold bath, by the reffure 


the whole frame i is put into, will oblige this 
extrayaſated acrid ſerum to return to the 
common currant, the blood; and herein the 
cold bath has apparently the ad vantage of 


the hot bath, as the cold bath braces and 


winds up all the vaſcular ſyſtem, and by that 
means prevents any future lodgement of the 
ſame acrid ſerum on the parts; whereas the 
hot bath (at leaſt too frequent an uſe of it), 
may it is to be apprehended, relax the veſ- 
ſels too much, and by that means too often 


diſpoſe them to ne the redundant, acrid 
ſerum to O02 thro” their coats; whence ſo 


frequent relps ae * to e ſe of 


e baths. ver: 
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ee body converſant i in medical Nach 
dge * that there are humors of dif- 
ferent kinds ſeparated from the maſs of blood, 
circulating in an animal body; among thoſe 
are the ſaliua, gaſtric, pancreatic and inteſtinal 


bumors,. the bile, the Urine, cerumen aurium, 


Gg. the organ or part that ſeparates thoſe 
juices or humors is called a gland. Now, all 
ſeoretions ſuppoſe two things: 19. That the 
humor to be ſeparated, is actually contained 
im the fluid, brought to the ſtrainer or gland *; , 


* See the nate in vol. i. p. 151. | 


" 


and 
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and 20. That the gland or ſtrainer will ad- 
mit that kind of humor or juice it is to ſe- 
parate, with an intire excluſion to all other 
Juices whatſgever, brought along with it. 

Phyſicians have adopted ſeveral hypotheſes 
to explain how ſecretion is performed ; ſome 
will have the blood brought to the gland, 
to be there put into a fermentation (a /evers 
is ſuppoſed to be lodged there for that pur- 
poſs) whereby the juice there ſeparated is 

produced ; but as this opinion was attended 
with ſo many inconveniencies, it is now 
univerſally exploded. Others fancied. the 
glands were ſo many ſieves or trainers of 
different diameters, which will let paſs ſuch 
jucices or humors only, as correſpond. with, 
or are proportionable to their reſpeQive dia- 
meters; as no ſuch ſtructure in the glands 
has hitherts been diſcovered, this opinion is 
alſo laid aſide. Others believe it ſufficient ® 
explain how ſecretions are made, to ſu 
a proportion between the diameter of the 
ſecreting veſſels-and the particles of the hu- 
mors to be ſecreted : this however did not 
fully anſwer or explain how- ſecretions are 
made; for in this hypotheſis, the fine parts 
wou'd promiſcuouſly paſs with the coarſe, 


_ thro' the large ſecreting veſſels, ſo as to leave 


little for the narrower ſecreting veſſels ; be- 


ſides, thoſe humors ſecreted in the larger 


ſeereting veſſels ſhou'd abound more in finer 
parts 
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parts than thoſe ſecreted in narrower ſecret- 
ing veſſels, which is falſe in fact; for the 
urine abounds more in the blood, and is 
beſides finer, than the bile: according there- 
fore to this ſyſtem, the urine Thou'd go off 
with the bile. 4 rn fi ee 

_ Theſe difficulties obliged others to have 
recourſe to imbibition, that is, they ſuppoſe 
that each gland on its firſt unfolding, was 


imbibed with that peculiar humor it was 


ever after to ſeparate ; and of courfe it muſt 
ever after refuſe admittance to any other, 
as we ſee filtrating paper, when it once has 
1mbibed one kind of liquor, it will let that 
liquor and that only paſs, whilſt any other 
liquor mixed with it is retained on the filter. 
M. Winſlou adopts this opinion: he ſays, 


he often obſerved that the glands of the 


ſmalleſt fetusr's were tinged with thoſe li- 
quors, they were-ever after to ſeparate, this 
ſeems greatly to corroborate this opinion of 
imbibition. „ ee 
M. Winſlou agrees with other anatomiſts, 
that a gland is no more than a congeries of 
veins, arteries, lymphatics, nerves, 3 
and excretory ducts: he found that moſt 
glands have a ſmall cavity, into which the 
ſecretory duct diſcharged the ſecreted hu- 
mor, from which the excretory duct takes it 
up and carries it after to the place of its deſ- 
tination : in other glands he obſerved on 
1. the 


from the Ro YAL AcaDemy. 10% 
the ſecretory and excretory ducts communi- 
cated with each other, as the veins and ar- 
teries do; and here he obſerved, that the 
inner ſurface of theſe ſecretory ducts were 
lined with a fine down or ſpongy ſubſtance, 
which nearly fills up their cavity ; this ſpon- 
gy ſubſtance is of a different color in differ- 
ent glands, and this is obſervable, even in 
the glands of the ſmalleſt fetus's, equally as 


in thoſe of adults, from whence there ariſes a 


preſumption that this ſpongy ſubſtance upon 
its firſt unfolding, was imbibed with that 


particular liquor, it was in due time to ſe- 


parate from the maſs of blood. 


The good effects of warm bathing in the ſinall 
Pox. 1 71 1. 


M. Lemery the ſon, perceiving that the 
ſmall pox did not appear in its proper time, 
ordered the patient to be put into a warm 
bath, by- which means the ſmall pox came 
out very kindly. 


A further inguiry into the good effefts of warm bathing, of. 
in the ſmall pox, from my own reading and obſervation. 


This praQice of relaxing the ſkin by means of warm wa- 


ter, upon the firſt appearance of the ſmall pox we find 
to be coeva l with the diſorder itſelf. Rhaxts, if we believe 
himſelf, is the firſt of either the antients or moderns, who 
wrote any thing ſatisfactorily on the ſubject, recommends 
a balneum vapors : © by this management, ſays he, © not 
*« only the ſkin is ſoftened, and diſpoſed to receive the 
b erumpent matter, but the ſtrength of the patient is alſo 
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« preſerved, ſo that hothing can be more proper.“ Rhat. 
c. vi. apud Mead. 8 5 

Boerbave likewiſe recommends warm flupes to the infe- 
rior parti of the body, ſuch as the feet, hams, groin, thighs, 
and legs. S/. 1394. de Parielis. RS | 
Martin of Luſanne in Switzerland has further confirmed 
the good effects of warm ſtupes to the face, and even the 
whole body, repeating them every four hours, till the pock 
is fairly out; he there aſſures us, that thoſe ſtupes calm 
the agitation the patient moſt commonly feels upon the firſt 
ſeizure of the ſmall pox ; and that they not only bring out 
the puſtules fooner, but alſo prevent their pitting. Memoir 
r | n 

This practice of relaxing the ſkin, upon the firſt ſeizure 
of the ſmall pox becomes abundantly more neceſſary in 
thoſe our weſtern climates, than what I apprebend has hi- 
therto been properly attended to, eſpecially with regard to 
all rickitty children, whoſe ſkin, thro' a long protracted uſe 
of the cold bath is become both hard and dry ; to this dry- 
neſs and hardneſs of the ſkin is owing, why the eruption is 
ſo ſlow in its appearance, and why the puſtules are ſo ſmall, 
ſcarce ever filling kindly ; in ſuch ſtraitneſs of the ſkin, no- 
thing ſo proper as warm ſtuping, pediluvia, &c. which re- 
laxes the ſkin and the whole vaſcular ſyſtem ; beſides, by 
a judicious management of theſe ſtupes, c. the variolous 
matter might be diverted from the head and cheſt; for-ex- 
eluſive of Sydenbam's obſervation, every man, the leaſt 
converſant in practice, muſt know that the danger here is 
always to be eſtimated from the number of puſtules about 


the face and cheſt, and not from thoſe about the other 


parts; for when the face and cheſt are full of puſtules, the 
membranes of the brain and lungs are loaded in like man- 
ner, whence the delirium, difficulty of breathing, &c. 
The good effects I experienced from the warm bath in 
the ſmall pox, brings into my mind the caſe of one M. 
Gates's daughter, a girl about 10 years old, who from the 
firſt ſeizure was delirous, very ungovernable, knocking 
het head againſt the bed poſts, &c. tho? ſhe was properly 
and early enough emptied, ſhe continued in this way 4 or 5 
days, the pock all the while appearing under the 3 
| | | ere 
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I here ordered her into the warm bath, which had ſo good 
an effect as to bring the pock out fairly; and thoꝰ it turned 
out a fiery ill- looking one, intermixed with many bladdery 
puſtules, ſome as big as pideon's eggs, yet ſhe recovered 
and is ſtill living. | 

An inquiry into the cauſe of flatulent tumors, 

x windy ſtitches, 1714. 


All flatulent tumors proceed undoubtedly 
from extravaſated air. But how comes this 
air to be extravaſated ? M. Littre conjectures * 
that this always proceeds from a ſtagnation 
of the blood in ſome of the veſſels. The air 
circulating with the blood makes continual 
efforts to be at liberty. It penetrates the cells 
of the part, and by that means produces 
thoſe flatulent tumors in queſtion. 

The windy ſtitches that often afflict weak 
and feeble perſons are in like manner eaſily 
deducible from the ſame air, now at liberty, 
ſeparated from the blood, with which it was 
intimately mixed while it remained fluid and 
in motion, but now painfully diſtending the 
cellular membrane. It muſt be confeſſed, that 
the ſame diſtractile pain may be owing to an 
acrid ſerum, infiltrated into the part, which 
by ſtimulating thoſe ſenſible nervous parts, 
might excite very exquiſite pain, which ve- 
ry readily might bring on a fever and other 
accidents, as is often the caſe in rheumatiſms. 
In ſuch caſes tepid warm baths ſeem to bid 
faireſt for preſent relief. M. Littre adds ſome 

Vol. III. obſer- 
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obſervations he has made on thoſe, who die 
of hemorrhages, viz. That their arteries are 
always found empty of blood, but diſtended 
with air, while their veins eſpecially thoſe 
near the heart, are turgid with blood. It is 
the reverſe in all thoſe who die of any other 
diſorder. It is ſcarce credible what M. Littre 
here relates, viz, that he had ſeen ſeveral 
perſons of both ſexes, who in the ſpace of 
I2 or 15 hours loſt near a bucket full of 
blood; yet far from dying, in 3 or 4 months 
after they were as well as before the acci- 
dent. | | | 
This much is certain. There 1s no cavity 
in our bodies capaple naturally, of contain- 
ing ſo great a quantity of blood. When there- 
fore inward hemorrhages become mortal, it is 
owing to a preſſure from the blood, and not 
from the loſs of the blood extravaſated. A 
few ounces of blood extravaſated on the 
brain for example, by its preſſure alone, will 
not only interrupt the ſecretion of the ani- 
mal ſpirits, but alſo their influx into the 
ner ves, whence palſies, lethargies, fever, 
gangrene, and even death, might and often 
doth enſue. A ſmall quantity of blood ex- 
travaſated in the lungs will in like manner 
ſoon occaſion a ſhortneſs of breath, attended 
with moſt of the above ſymptoms, and fi- 
nally end in death. . | Fe 
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An mgnuiry into the force, that carries on the 
circulation of the blood in the fatus. 1718. 


Since the revival of anatomy it remained 
a general received opinion, that the circula- 


tion of the blood in the fetus depended in- 
tirely on the mother. The contraction of her 
heart propelled the blood into the mouths 
of the capillary branches of the umbilical 
vein, which inoſculate with the capillary u- 


terine arteries. The umbilical vein brings the 


blood to the fetus, to expand and unfold his 
parts and nouriſh the ſame. What 1s not em- 
ployed for theſe uſes 18 brought back to the 
Placenta by the umbilical arteries, which in- 
oſculate with the uterine veins, in the ſame 
manner the uterine arteries inoſculate with 


the capillary umbilical veins. No body hi- 


therto objected to this opinion till M. Rou- 
haut, who has examined theſe parts with 
more accuracy. He thinks, had this matter 
been properly attended to, it wou'd appear 
that to unfold the minute parts of the 
fetus, there ſhou'd neceſſarily be a conſtant, 
uniform proportion between the impelling 
force of the fluid, employed to unfold the 
infinitely ſmall tubes of the fetus, and the 
reſiſtence, or ſtrength of theſe minute tubes, 
for it 1s evident nouriſhment cannot be due- 
ly performed, where the circulation is too 
vivid. A juſt proportion therefore between 
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the impelling force of the nutricious juice, 
and the reſiſtence of the unfolding tubes, 
is abſolutely neceſſary. Now it is ſuffici- 
ently obvious, that there can be no propor- 
tion between the contractile force of the 
heart and arteries of the mother, and the 
tender unfolding tubes of the fetus, eſpeci- 
ally during the firſt period after conception. 
During this firſt period, the force with which 
the mother impells the blood, wou'd be ſuf- 
ficient to deſtroy the firſt tender lineaments 
of the fetus. And even when he has acquir- 
ed a more firm texture of parts, of courſe 
oppoſes a greater reſiſtance to the impell'd 
fluids, the impelling force of the mother 
fhou'd then increaſe in proportion to the re- 
ſiſtance of the fetus's veſſels; that is, if it 
was the mother that impelled the nutricious 
Juices into the veſſels of the fetus, her im- 
pelling force ſhou'd increaſe, as the veſſels 
of the fetus acquired more ſtrength, as their 
reſiſtence encreaſed, which does not appear 
to be the caſe. The contractile force of the 
mother's heart and arteries in the general 
continues pretty nearly the ſame during the 
whole time of her pregnancy. It does not 
vary according to the different periods of 
her child's age. M. Kouhaut who has more 
particularly examined the ſtructure of the 
placenta and its veſſels, takes upon him to 
folve this myſtery. He aſſerts that the cir- 
culation 
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culation of the blood in the fetus is car- 
ried on by his own powers alone. In this 
caſe, it is obvious that the impelling force 
of the fluids of the fetus will always be in a 


juſt proportion to the reſiſtance of the ten- 


der, unfolding veſſels in every period of a 
growing fetus, He confeſſes that the firſt 
nutricious juices ſent to the fetus, were im- 
pelled thither by the mother ; but ever after, 
what nutricious juice 1s brought to the p/a- 
centa, 1s there taken up by the extremities 
of the umbilical vein. The mother has no 
farther ſhare in the force, that diſtributes 
the ſaid juices to unfold the veſſels of the 


fetus. The umbilical vein accompanies every 


where the ſeveral diviſions and ſubdiviſions 
of the umbilical arteries, the whole placenta 
being a congeries of veins and arteries. 'The 
inſtant the heart of the fetus contracts itſelf, 
the inſtant following all his arteries enter 


into contraction, as do thoſe of the placenta, 


being a continuation of his arteries. 'Theſe 
arteries muſt of courſe compreſs the umbili- 
cal vein, which accompanies them every 
where. This preſſure of the arteries on the 
veins helps forward the blood in the umbi- 
lical vein, in the fame manner the aorta in 
the adult helps forward the blood of both 
cava's It 1s therefore the contraction of the 
heart and arteries of the fetus that carries on 
the circulation of his juices to unfold and 

nouriſh 
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nouriſh. himſelf, which in every period of 
his growth, is proportionable to the reſiſ- 
tance of his veſſels. 

M. Roubaut aſſerts, that not above 3 f 
the blood brought to the placenta, by the 
umbilical arteries is taken up by the uterine 
veins : he found by his injections that ) on- 
ly of the umbilical arteries communicated 
with the uterine veins, while the placenta 
adhered to the womb ; all the remainder of 
the veſſels of the placenta, veins and arteries, 
communicate with each other ; ſo that moſt 
of the circulation of the blood and juices 
of the fetus is carried on between him and 
the placenta, independant of the mother: 
therefore ſix parts out of ſeven of the blood, 
brought by the umbilical arteries, circulate 
in the placenta only, where it is elaborated 
anew, which together with the conſtant ſup- 
ply from the mother is brought back to the 
fetus for his nouriſhment. 


Viſion greatly affected by a fall. I71 8. 


' A lady happened to fall from her horſe, 
and in the fall ſhe came with her head to the 
ground, and was thereon rendered ſpeech- 
leſs and ſenſeleſs. She was let blood imme- 
diately, but as ſhe did not recover her ſen- 
ſes by the next morning, the ſurgeon ob- 
ſerving a tumor on the left crotaphite muſcle, 
laid it open, upon ſuſpicion that the fa 
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was fractured ; there was however no frac- 
ture : this wound was 4 months healing. 
This lady has ſcarce any ſight in her left 
eye ever ſince her fall, and what is more ex- 
traordinary, it wou'd involuntarily roll to- 


wards. the little canthus : this eye appeared 


by. degrees to obſerve the ſame motion of 
the right eye : but what is here very extra- 
ordinary is, that whenever ſhe looked with 
both eyes at any object, in a ſtraight line, 
the object wou'd appear to her to have turn- 
ed to the left 8 or 10 paces from the place 
it really was in, and ſhe cou'd no otherwiſe 
ſee it, but by turning her head to the left 
ſhoulder. But by ſhutting one eye, no mat- 
ter. which, ſhe then cou'd ſee the object in 
the place where it was ; but upon opening 
the ſhut eye, the object wou'd appear to her 
to ſkip to the left : thus both the well and 


weak eye, when employed together, inter- 


rupted viſion, which is never perfect with 
one eye; after ſhe had read 4 or 5 lines in 
a book, all ſhe cou'd ſee after was a parcel 
of letters, which ſeemed to her tumultuoſly 
to ſkip about the paper: cou'd the impru- 
dent ſection of the crotaphite muſcle be the 
cauſe of this extraordinary phenomenon ? the 
baths of Balaru and Barege had no effect. 


M. Dufey phyſician at Ville franche, ſent the 


above account to M. au Yerney, 
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How to bring thoſe drowned back to life. 1919, 


It is a current opinion among the vulgar, 
that thoſe drowned are ſuffocated by. the 
quantity of water, forced into the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, and even into the lungs, 
whereby the functions of thoſe parts are ſuſ- 
pended. However, Beckerus in his treatiſe 
de Submerſorum morte fine pota aqua, aſſures 
us, that having opened two men and a dog 
that were drowned, he found no water, ei- 
ther in their ſtomach or lungs. 
M. Litire having an opportunity at the 
Chatalet * of ſeeing a great many bodies that 
were drown, obſerved they had a good deal 
of froth about their mouth and noſe, and 
their ſtomachs ſwelled with a good deal of 
water in it, leſs in their inteſtines, and ſcarce 
any in their lungs, tho' the /aryzx was open 
and the epiglottis raiſed ; this looks like a 
contradiction ; for when the eprig/ottis is rai- 
ſed, what cou'd hinder the water's entering 
the lungs ? | 

M. Littre to account for this, conſiders 
that when a man gets under water, he very 


Where all the bodies taken up out of the River Seine, or that 
are found dead in the ſtreets of Paris, are expoſed for ſome days, 
as well to have them known and claimed by their friends, as to 
make the proper inquiries how they came by their death : a king's 
phyſician attends regularly at the opening of all ſuch bodies, in 
order to diſcover the cauſe of their death, as alſo to make the 
proper report to the chief magiſtrate. 


natu- 
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naturally ſhuts his mouth to prevent his 


{ſwallowing any of it; but as his noſtrils re- 
main open, he can't prevent ſome of the 
water's getting this way into the gala + this 
water has here two effects; the firſt is to 
relax the oe/ophagous muſcle ; the ſecond to 
ſtimulate the muſcles of the tongue, ſo as 
in a ſhort time by depreſſing the epiglottis, 
to force ſome of the water into the pharinx; 
the very muſcles of the tongue become by 
degrees ſo relaxed as to permit the epig/oftis 


to riſe, by which means a little of the wa- 


ter may be able to enter into the trachea, 
all this happens while the perſon 1s alive ; 
but when he is once drowned, the ep:g/ottis 
is then depreſſed, and not one drop of water 
can enter the /aryux : but when the perſon 


.drowned is taken out of the water, the epi- 


ghottis by its own elaſticity riſes up; this was 
the caſe in thoſe perſons M. Littre examin- 
ed, as he diſcovered by endeavoring to de- 
preſs their epiglottis; he always found, that 
upon taking off the preſſure, it wou'd riſe of 
itſelf. 

This ſtill confirms that a living man only 
can {wallow any water, when drowning ; 
for if a dead man was throw into water, 
not one drop of water wou'd be found, the 
gullet being intirely cloſed up, and the epi- 
glettis depreſſed immediately after death. 


Tho' M. Littre always found water more or 
Vol. III. SM leſs 
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leſs in both the ſtomach and lungs of thoſe 
drowned, he thinks it was in too ſmall a 
quantity, eſpecially in their lungs to occa- 


Non their death: in the aſthma, dropſies of 


the thorax, Sc. perſons live a long time with 


a good deal of ſerum or pus infiltrated 1n 
their very ſubſtance : thoſe therefore that 
are drowned are not deprived of life by the 
quantity of water they might have ſwallow- 
ed, but thro' want of air todiſtend the lungs: 
the circulation of the blood is now ſtopped, 
and with 1t life ceaſes. N 

M. Senac conjectures that thoſe drowned 
are as ſoon dead as thoſe that are ſtrangled, 
or the Negroes, who are known to deprive 
themſelves of life in an inſtant, by doubling 
back their tongue, by which means they 
preclude all entrance to the air into their 
lungs, which ſuddenly ſtops the circulation 
of the blood, and with it life. 

This death he thinks muſt be very eaſy ; 
for as the blood cannot return from the 
brain, as the lungs are collapſed, it compreſ- 


ſes the origin of the nerves, and by that 


means they are ſoon deprived of all ſenſa- 
tion. 

Why the bodies of thoſe drowned are in 
ſome time after found floating on the water 
is owing to the air contained in the blood, 
which while the animal is alive, is in a com- 
preſſed ſtate, but after death, this air being 


no 
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no longer compreſt, expands itſelf, and be- 


ing lighter than an equal volume of water, 
it helps to buoy up the body. Mem. 1725. 


A further inquiry how to reſtore thoſe drowned to life, from 
N my own reading and obſervation. 3 


, Not only the Grecian and Arabian phyſicians, but like- 
| wiſe moſt of the ſucceeding phyſicians down to the days of 
1 Platerus imagined, that all thoſe drowned were deprived 
t of life by the water, that had forced itſelf into both the 

trachza and ſtomach; in conſequence of which falſe no- 
4 tion they employed ſuch means, as they apprehended were 


4 the ſpeedieſt to compel thoſe unhappy wretches to diſcharge 
e this water as ſoon as poſſible. Agreeable to this doctrine, 
|. ſome were ordered to be hung up by the heels; others 


were laid on their bellies acroſs an hogſhead or barrel, re- 

commending to roll it from fide to ſide, imagining that by 

d this means the abdomen and thorax, being compreſſed, the 

waters in their cavities muſt neceſſarily pe evacuated : it 
7 . . . 

was with the ſame view they adviſed to uſe ſuch means as 


> are known to provoke vomiting. | 
8 Were it not for the noble diſcovery of the circulation of 
7 the blood, I am of opinion we ſhou'd not be able this day 
ir to preſcribe much better for our patients-in the like cir- 
cumſtances; it is it that has enabled us to ſhew, not only 
In the abſurdity, but the danger alſo of ſuch practice. We 
now know that the life of all organized bodies depends on 
£ the free ingreſs and egreſs of the air into, and out of the 
He lungs, whereby the circulation of the blood thro* them and 
N the whole body is carried on. 
wi Every day's experience convinces us, that whenever this 
lat free admittance of the air into the lungs is prevented, (let 
ſa- the cauſe be what it may), the circulation of the blood 
thro' the lungs and whole body is then ſtopped, and the 
in animal in a very ſhort time after is aſſuredly deprived of 
| life. | "i 
ter As this is undoubtedly the caſe, the primary and chief 
od, indication, in all ſuch preſſing circumſtances is to procure _. 
Y as ſpeedily as may be, this free admittance of the air into 
las P 2 the 
In 
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the lungs, that the circulation of the blood thro” them 
might be reſtored, and with it life recalled, 
Now, as all thoſe drowned are exactly in the ſame cir- 
cumſtance with thoſe ſtrangled, whether by their own or 
by the hands of juſtice, the water acting nearly the ſame 
part the rope put about the neck does, (depreſſing the epi- 
glottis) and as there are ſeveral inſtances recorded by men 
of the moſt undoubted veracity, of many of thoſe poor 
unfortunate wretches, tho' ſeemingly dead, being reſtored 


to life, ſo I apprehend it is a duty incumbent on every hu- 
mane man, to be aiding and aſſiſting, as far as is in his pow- 


. er or knowledge, in the recovery of the life of his unfor- 


tunate fellow-creature. I ſhall therefore ſet down here ſuch 
directions as appear to promiſe the ſpeedieſt relief to theſe 
pgor wretches. Our firft care ſhou'd be, after the body is 
taken up, and his cloths, if any he has on, have been for 
expedition ſake rather ript off, to wrap him up in warm 
flannels, and canvey him with all ſpeed to the next houſe, 


Experience hath taught us the neceſſity of this firſt care : 


for no perſon drowned was ever known to be brought to 
life, who had been left long expaſed to the free air ; the 
external air ſoon chills the feeble motion the heart might 
ſtill retain. © | 

Now all hands ſhou'd be employed, ſome to rub his bel- 
ly, others his limbs, eſpecially the ſoles of his feet and 
palms of his hands; nor ſhou'd they omit to rub the ſpine 
of the back, fram the nape down to the buttocks with warm 
cloths, before a gentle fire. 


The ſpinal marrow being the origin of a great many 


nerves, beſides the heads of the muſcles ſubſervient to re- 


ſpiration being attached to the ſpine, and their tendons to 


the ribs, a friction on the ſpine cannot fail to put theſe 
nervous and muſcular fibres into motion. 


While ſome are buſied in this manner, others may be 
employed in ſtimulating the olfaQtory nerves, which are 
known to have an immediate connection with thoſe of the 
muſcles, that are deſtined for reſpiration : this may be done 
by taruſting the bearded end of a quill, firſt dipped into 
Vinegar, into both noſtrils : where more ſtimulating things 
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are at hand, ſuch as ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, marum fyria- 
cum, eupborbium in powder, or even tobacco, theſe ma 
be either injected or blown with a quill into both noſtrills. 
If theſe things ſhou'd opperate, they will neceſſarily excite 
a violent expiration, ſufficient to overcome the reſiſtence 
the included air finds to its free diſcharge ; the reſpiration 
by this means will be reſtored, and with it life recalled. 
Others may make the like attempts to excite a vomiting, 
not with a view of diſcharging any imaginary water, ſup- 
poſed to be contained in the ſtomach, but to excite the 


motion of the diaphragm, whoſe influence on the motion. 


of the, heart is well known. 


While all this is a doing, the bed ſhould be prepared 


and well warmed, and the patient put into it, ſtill continu- 
ing the frictions, eſpecially on the pine, and not to be 
diſcoraged, tho' no ſigns of life ſhou'd appear after 
an hour or two ſpent in this goa work as Mead calls it, 
Eff. on poiſ. p. 175. 
Here wou'd be 5 time to throw up ſome Mmelatzz 
ciyſter, were the conveniences for it at hand; but as this 


is not often the caſe, I wou'd adviſe to blow the ſmoak of 


tobacco up into the fnteſtines, with a common fobacco- pipe, 
ting the ſmall end into the anus, and lapping the bole 


in a doubled filk handkerchief, to prevent its burning one's. 


mouth, to blow up the ſmoak i into the inteſtines, and con- 
tinue blowing ſome time. 

The ſpeedy and mot ſurpriſing, effects of the ſmoak of 
tobacco in a like caſe, ſo well atteſted by Dr. Brubier of 
Paris, I ſhall here tranſcribe for our reader's information. 

As a ferry-boat was crofling the river Seine, at* Paſſy 
* near Paris, one of the paſſengers, a woman, tipped off 
* unobſerved from the ſtern of the boat, excepting to a 
child. When the boat had reached the oppoſite ſhore, 
© the woman's huſband miſſing his wife, and no body be- 
© ing able to give any account of her, except the child, 
5 he had the boat immediately rowed back to the very ſpot, 
* where the child pointed ſhe had hid herſelf (theſe were 
* his expreſſions). As the place was ſhallow, the huſband 


s ſoon brought his wife to land. When he laid her out, 


$ ſome adviſed to hang her by the heels, others recom- 
* mended 
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© mended divers other means. In the mean time a ſoldier 
with his pipe in his mouth came by, and being curious 
to know the cauſe of the great concourſe of people, and 
being informed of the accident, took his pipe out © 
his mouth, recommending to the huſband to put the 
© ſmaller end into her anus, and covering the ble of the 
© pipe with paper that had ſeveral. pin-holes made in it, to 
© blow the ſmoak into the inteſtines.” At the fifth blaſt 
41 they heard a conſiderable rumbling in the woman's bel- 
© Iy, upon which ſhe diſcharged ſome water by the 
mouth, and in a moment after ſhe returned to life.” 
As it is known from experience, that veneſection is one of 
the moſt efficacious expedients for reſtoring perſons 
drowned to life, ſo a ſurgeon ſhou'd be called in as ſoon as 
may be, to make the ſpeedieſt revulſion from the brain 
poſſible, by bleeding in the jugular or /apheng. For it is 
with thoſe drowned as with thoſe ſeized with a ſanguine 
apoplexy. The brain is found turgid with blood. No ſe- 
"cretion, much leſs an influx of the ſpirits can be expected, 
till ſome part of the preſſure and load on the brain 1s ta- 
ken off. Bleeding therefore is indiſpenſably neceſſary. 
If veneſection ſnou'd not recall life, the dernier reſſource 
is Broncbotomy, the moſt expeditious method of performing 
- If is with the zrocar, which no ſurgeon (eſpecially in the 
country where accidents of this kind happen the ofteneſt) 
ſhou'd be without. This inſtrument paſſes at one thruſt 
into the trachæa, introducing the pipe at the ſame time. 
where the trocar is not at hand, let the ſurgeon with an 
abſceſs-lancet, or a two-edged knife, make at once an in- 
ciſion thro? the integuments and trachea, and introduce a 
canula or pipe into the wound ; ſhould the ſurgeon happen 
- Not to have a proper pipe, let bim get a common tobacco- 
pipe, broke to within an inch of the bole, and blow from 
thence with all his might into the trachæa. 

As it very frequently happens that thoſe drowned are 
very ſpeedily after taken up, in which caſe all that is requi- 
ſue to reſtore life is to open their trachea with all expedi- 
tion, and as theſe caſes as frequently happen remote from 
either town or village, of courſe where no ſurgeon can be 
had ſoon enough to perform the operation, I would have 
| any 
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any rational man preſent bolaly to make a longitudinal in- 
ciſion into the trachea, about an inch long, with any 
ſharp-pointed knife, and with a common obacco-pipe 
broke ſhort, as before directed, to blow, and continue 
blowing into the trachea. The lungs by this means'tnay 
be ſoon inflated, and thereby life reſtored, | 

Beſides that M. Sharp in his operations of ſurgery, ab- 
ſures us, that Bronchotomy is abſolutely void of all danger, 
I can from my own experience affirm, that any man of 
common underftanding, tho? unacquainted with ſurgical 
operations, may ſafely perform this eration as here di- 
rected, in all ſuch urgent caſes as call for this ſpeedy re- 
lief. I have known men and women, who in a melancholy 
fit, had cut and mangled their trachea in a tranverſe and 
oblique manner, and yet they ſurvived it, as they hap- 
pen'd not to wound any of the large blood-veſſels. . There 
15 not therefore the leaſt danger in performing this opera- 
tion when neceſſary. : My fe 8 

And indeed what danger can there be of injuring a per- 
ſon, who appears to be already dead, and who, if he is 
not really dead, muſt ſoon be irregrievably ſo, if he is 
not ſpeedily ſuccoured? | 

We find a recent inſtance of the little danger attending 
the cutting of this trachea in Dr. Huxham's relation of a 
cure performed on a man, who had his trachea cut al- 
moſt through, ſee magaz, for July 1763; we therefore 
ſhould not delay opening it in every preſſing caſe that may 


require it; time is here very precious; one ſingle mo- 


ment often determines between life and death; let us 
therefore conſider, that it is a principle founded on the 
eternal and immutable nature of things, that we kill thoſe 


whom we do not preſerve, when we have it in our 
power.“ ' | 


| Of the Catamenia. 1720. 


As women are deſtined by the appoint- 
ment of Nature to carry their young for 9 
months, and during that time to Rn 


0 Quem nor ſervaſti dum potuiſti, illum occidiſti. 
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them with the neceſſary nouriſhment for 
their growth and increaſe, ſo Provident Na- 
ture has ſupply'd them with more blood than 
men, which ſurplus of blood is re ularly 
laid up, as it were in ſtore, for thofe uſes, 
When women are not with child, it is as 
neceſſary for their health, that "this ſurplus 
of blood ſhou'd regularly, and at ſtated per 
riods be diſcharged the body, not only to 
rid them of ſo great a load, but alſo to keep 
open the veſſels of the womb, that it may 
be always prepared to receive the ſemen vi- 
rile, to impregnate the ovum. The ſex gene- 
rally begin to pay this tribute to Nature a- 
bout their 14th year; becauſe about this 
period this ſurgurge of blood is no longer 
neceſſary for their own growth. They be- 
come exempt from the fame about their 
coth year, it being no longer. e for 
the ſame purpoſes. 
Nurſes are ſeldom ſubject ta thoſe periodi- 
cal evacuations, except in their firſt months 
of ſuckling; becauſe the ſuck they give the 
infant as effectually removes the plethora, 
ſo natural to women, as the menſes do. It 
has been controverted whence the menſes 
come. Some contend they come from the 
womb alone, others ſrom the vagina alone, 
and ſome will have theni to come from both 
womb. and vagina. M. Littre had an oppor- 
tunity of determining this matter in a wo- 
man 
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man, who had a prolapſus uteri. In this wo⸗ 
man the nenſes were viſibly ſeen to come 
from the womb only.“ 
In ſeveral others, who died about the time 
their menſes ſhou'd appear, he always found 
the womb turgid with blood, and its inner 
ſurface full of crypte, and thoſe full of blood; 
inſomuch that upon compreſfing the body 
of the womb, the blood was ſeen to iſſue 
thro' the ſaid holes. 5 | 
M. Littre diſcovered the like holes in o- 
thefts, who died during their pregnancy 


but in them the holes were abundantly nar- 


rower, and it was not blood, but lymph that 
now iſſued thro them; in all other women, 
he obſerved that the above holes were im- 
perceptable, and all that did iſſue from 
them was a fine, cleat liquor, 

From all theſe obſervations M. Littre con- 
cludes, 19. That the menſes are exempt from 
any deleterious quality, contrary to what 
the ancients fooliſhly imagined: 29. That it 
is a fine lymph the mother furniſhes the 
fetus with. 43%. That the menſes are no more 
than a ſurplus of ſo much blood, as is every 
day, for a month or thereabouts, accumulated, 
and which partly by its own weight on the 
uterine arteries, and partly by the vis a ter- 


go, periodically dilates the uterine lymphatic 


arteries for its diſcharge; and if it be true 


See iimilar caſes in Vol. 1. p. 119. alſo Morg. adverſ. anat. 
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what ſome anatomiſts aſſert, that the uterine 
arteries are larger and more numerous than 
their correſponding. veins, this incquality in 
the capacities of the uterine veſſels will na- 
turally account for this accumulation of the 
blood, a true plethora uterina. The uterine 
veins cannot bring back all the blood brought 
to the womb by the uterine arteries. What 
we have related in Vol. 1. p. 307 et ſeq. con- 
cerning the inequality of the pulmonary 
arteries and veins renders what is here ſaid 
of the inequality of the capacities of the u- 
terine veſſels the more probable. 
Why the menſes generally ceaſe after con- 
ception is, becauſe they are then employed, 
firſt to dilate and unfold the p/acenta and its 
membranes. 29. To unfold the parts of the 
little embrio, which as it grows bigger every. 
day, becomes able to conſume. the whole. 
Now, 1n order for conception, it 1s neceſſa- 
ry that all the uterine veſſels are conſtantly 
kept open, otherwiſe the aura ſeminalis cou'd 
never arrive at the ovarium to impregnate 
the ovum, where probably it firſt begins to 
unfold, before it is brought into the womb 
b y the fallhpian tube. What confirms this is, 
that it has been obſerved, that the beſt time 
for conception is, when this periodical diſ- 
charge is well-over. All the veſſels of the 
womb are then open; its contractile force is 
of courſe then ſtronger, both to retain the 
ſemen 


\ 
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ſemen virile, and to forward it to the place 


of its deſtination, the ovarium. 


A furprizing virtue of a ſtone in curing Tuch. 
ſſiies. 1724. 


M. Hauterive, late procuror-general at 
Martinico, and correſpondent of the academy 
writes, that the Indians do find a green 
ſtone in the river Orenoquo, which is a ſpe- 


cific in epi/epſies, the bigneſs of a pin's head 


being ſufficient to effect this extraordinary 
cure. There are two manner of ways of em- 
ploying this wonder- working. ſtone : the firſt is 
to wear it in a ring open underneath, ſo that 
the ſtone might touch the fleſh, the ſecond 
is by making a ſlight inciſion in any part of 
the ſkin, ſo as to lodge the leaſt atom of this 
ſtone, which is found ſufficient to perform 
the cure. M. Hauterive was a witneſs to the 


effects of this ſecond method, the perſon had 
not a return of his diforder for 15 years; he 


further tells us that he got ſome of this ſtone 
let in a ring, in order to have it always rea- 
dy to apply it when neceſſary. 

The Spaniards in thoſe parts informed the | 


ſame gentleman that their caroco/i (a compo- 


ſition of gold and a certain kind of copper 
brought from the Terra Firma) is a ſpecific 
againſt head-achs and megrims. As M. Aau- 
terive had been greatly afflicted with the 
head-ach, he had ſome of this carocoli ſet 


22 alſo 
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alſo in a ring, and confeſſes he has been freer 
from his head-ach ſince he wore it; but does 
not pretend to attribute this intirely to the 
virtue of his ring. Chance or ſome change 
in his conſtitution might be the occaſion of 
this greater eaſe from his head-ach as much 
ps his wearing a carocoli ring. 


The human body alternately decreaſes and in- 
creaſes in its height, 1728. 


How many things paſs daily before us 
that eſcape, not only a vulgar eye, but even 
the moſt accurate obſerver ! among many 
others this alternate decreaſe and increaſe, 
which muſt be coeval with the creation, 1s 
a glaring inſtance; this curious diſcovery 
made in England no. ſooner reached France, 
than ſeveral began to verify the experiment ; 
among others the Abbe de Fontenu of the 
Royal Academy of Belles lettres, had the cu- 
rioſity to verify it on himſelf, repeating and 
diverſifying the ſame all manner of ways for 
a year : the firſt obſervers who only mea- 
ſured themſelves night and morning, be- 
heved their decreaſe was owing to their be- 
ing awake and in action, as their increaſe 
was to their being aſleep or at reſt. 

It muſt be confeſſed it was very natural 
to think, that an ere poſition of the body 
might diminiſh the height, as the upper parts 
preſs more then on the lower; add to * 
och 8 the 
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the neceſſary and often violent motion the 
body is obliged to make, which muſt exhauſt 
the ſpirits, whereas the quite contrary hap- 
pens during ſleep; but M. de Fontenu diſ- 
covered, that this alternative depended a 
good deal on the experimenter's manner of 
living; for he found that the body increaſes 
after dinner, for a certain time, in proportion 
to the ſupplies the blood then receives, but 
that after this, when the perſpirable matter 
has been, by reiterated circulations, ſo far 
elaborated as to be fit to be diſcharged, the 
body becomes after viſibly ſhorter : this de- 
creaſe therefore in the height of the body is 
interrupted in the day time, by taking in a 
due quantity of food, and increaſes in pro- 
portion of this quantity of food, and the 
proper time of taking it, or as the experi- 
menter happens to uſe more or leſs exerciſe 
before or after his meal, or affects this or 
that attitude of his body at the time, 

M. de Fontenu diſcovered that this alter- 
nate decreaſe and increaſe had its certain 
limits, beyond which it ſeldom went; it ne- 


ver exceeded 6 lines in him, which 1s the 


123d part of his ſtature : this was nearly the 
ſame every day, owing no doubt to the great 
regularity in his manner of living ; but upon 
comparing the decreaſe and increaſe of ſe- 
veral months together, to ſee how they tal- 
lied, he diſcovered that he had gained Nee 

| | ine 
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line in one month, which he did not loſe 
after, but continued rather gaining for 12 
months, which he found to amount at the 
end to 6 lines; this increaſe he attributed 
to the conſtant care he took, during all that 
time, and even often in the day, to keep his 
body ſtraight, eſpecially when he meaſured 
himſelf; this obſervation might be of ſer- 
vice to thoſe, who have the'care of young 
delicate bodies, eſpecially where there may 
be reaſon to apprehend ſuch bodies are not 
likely to grow tall. 
_ Our experimenter found that whether he 
meaſured himſelf on his knees or fitting, 
the difterence was the ſame, as if he had 
meaſured himſelf ſtanding ; this evidently 
ſhews that all this depends on the cartilages 
of the ſpine, which in the day-time and 
during exerciſe are depreſſed, and expanded 
to the ſame ſtate after reſt, or after a plen- 
tiful meal: he further obſerved, that if he 
leaned his body againſt any thing ſolid, du- 
ring this increaſe after his meal, that this 
was not only greater, but quicker alſo, ow- 
ing no doubt to a part of the weight on the 
ſpine being taken off for the time; the car- 
tilages have then the more liberty to expand 
themſelves : this obſervation induced M. de 
Fontenu to call this involuntary, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from another he calls voluntary, as 
being owing to the different attitudes of the 
Oe body 
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body, which are in our power: how he came 
to diſcover this was thus. After he had mea- 
ſured himſelf one evening, and found he had 
loſt 6 lines, he happened to lie for a very 
ſhort time on a couch, and meaſuring him- 
ſelf after, he found he had regained the 6 
lines he loſt; but wou'd, upon ſtanding up- 
right for as ſhort a time, loſe them. He 
conjectures that this ſudden increaſe and 
decreaſe muſt be intirely owing to the lower 
extremities, as the compreſſion and expan- 
ſion of the cartilages of the ſpine are more 
regular, of courſe cou'd not be the cauſe, of 
this ſudden increaſe and decreaſe. | 

M. de Fontenu obſerved further, that his 
thorax meaſured croſs the carti/ago xiphoides, 


was 3 lines broader in the evening than in 


the morning. Aſthmatics have long ſince 
mechanically diſcovered that the poſition of 
their bodies they cou'd more freely breathe 
in, was fitting and leaning forward, with 
their back ſupported, and their extremities 
in a line with the trunk, the thorax mea- 
ſured in this ſituation is generally 20 lines 


broader than when upright. 


Why new-born infants do not ſee for ſome time 
after their birth, 1727. 


M. Petit, who has in a more particular 
manner examined into the ſtructure of the 
eye, diſcovered that the cornea in all new- 
| born 


A 
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born infants was conſiderably thicker thai 
in the adult, it being in them a line thick 
and often not above half a quarter of a line 
thick in the adult: their cornea beſides be- 
ing thick, is alſo wrinkled, owing to the 
ſmall quantity of aqueous humor, which 
in them does not weigh above a grain and 
a half, whereas in the adult it weighs from 
5 to 5! grains: the defect of viſion in all 
newborn infants is therefore owing to the 
thickneſs and wrinkling of their cornea, to- 
gether with the want of a ſufficient quan- 
tity of the aqueous humor, to keep it duly 
extended. . .. „ 

M. Petit having examined for ſix weeks 
ſucceſſively the eyes of new-born infants, 
obſerved that the cornea became every day 


more convex, ſmoother and more gloſſy, 


which he attributed to the daily increaſe of 
the aqueous humor, which as duly extend- 
ed the cornea, rendering it both more con- 
vex and thinner; the pupil alſo he obſerved 
became more capable of dilating and con- 
tracting itſelf; and as more rays of light did 
paſs every day to the retina, this gradually 
acquired a more firm texture, of courſe be- 
came more ſenſible of the impreſſions made 
on it; viſion therefore became gradually 
more perfect. NON. 
M. Petit further obſerved, that all new- 
born infants eyes do not equally. and in 
; the 
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the ſame given time acquire that convexity 
and gloflineſs requiſite for perfect viſion : for 


ſome he obſerved acquired it in a month, o- 


thers not before 5 or 6 weeks, this depending 


in a great meaſure on the vigor and ſtrength 


of the child, and force of the circulation of 
his blood, whereby the aqueous humor is 


ſecreted in a quantity ſufficient to extend 
the cornea, ſo as to ſuffer a ſufficient num- 
ber of rays to paſs on to the retina to per- 
form viſion. 

M. Petit made the like experiments on 
the eyes of moſt of the new-born quadru- 
peds ; he is of opinion, that all new-born 
quadrupeds, whoſe eyes are open at their 
birth, or remain cloſed for ſome days, are 
in the ſame condition with new- born in- 
fants, i. e. do not ſee for ſome time after 


their birth, owing to the ſame cauſe. 


In the courſe of this 3 inquiry, upon diſ- 


ſecting a calf's eye, he happened to diſcover - 


that the chryſtaline was opake ; this ſur- 
prized him a good deal; in order to clear 
up this matter to himſelf, he went to the 
veal-market, where he examined above two 
hundred live calfs heads, to ſee if their cryſ- 
talines were opake, but with all his re- 
ſearches he never cou'd diſcover one that 


was opake : upon reflecting with himſelf 


what cou'd be the reaſon of this phenome- 


non, he happened by chance to hold in his 
Vol. III. R hand 
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hand one of thoſe opake cryſtalines; he was 
ſurprized to find it ſoon became tranſparent; 
willing to diſcover the cauſe of this ſudden 
change in the color of this cryſtaline, he laid 
it on his Bureau, where it ſoon became as 


. opake as it was at firſt ; he brought it after 


to the fire; it preſently recovered its tranf- 
parency ; he often repeated the ſame expe- 
riment, the reſult was always the ſame; 
from whence he concluded that the cryſta- 
line 1s never opake in any new-born ani- 
mal. 9 

M. Petit to ſupport his reaſonings, con- 
cerning the defect of viſion in new-born 
infants, ſubjoined the hiſtory of a gentle- 
man, who conſulted him about a defect in 


one of his eyes; this gentleman cou'd diſ— 


tinguiſh the light well enough, but cou'd 
not the objects. M. Petit cou'd diſcover no- 
thing exteriorly in the eye; but upon com- 
paring it with the well eye, he found it to 
be leſs convex; upon this he concluded, 
that the defect was owing to the wrinkling 
or corrugation of the cornea, from a dimi- 
nution of the aqueous humor, proceeding 
from an obſtruction of its ſecretory canals, 
joined perhaps to too great a ſtricture of the 
fibres of the cornea ; accordingly, he ordered 
him a co/hrium, wherein ſome nitre was diſ- 
ſolved, which by diluting the obſtructing 
matter, and relaxing at the ſame time the 
8 58 fibres 
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- fibres of the cornea; ſoon: reſtored him to 


his ſight, and as evidently ſhewed, that the 
defect in his eye was owing to the want of 
the neceſſary convexity in the cornea from 
a diminution of the aqueous humor. 


Bad conſequence attending the putting the feet 


in cold water. 1730. ; 
5 | of 

A young gentleman of about 14 years 
age, after violent exerciſe, put his feet into 
cold water to cool himſelf; he was ſeized 
ſoon after, with a fever, which ended in an 
abſceſs of the liver. Upon opening this ab- 
ſceſs, both blood and bile were diſcharged, 
and every day ſome part of the liver was 
ſeen on the dreſſings, and ſome of the coats 
of both the ſanguin and biliary veſſels. 

M. Seulier an eminent ſurgeon of Mont- 
peher, who attended this young gentleman, 
contrived a canula, round at one end to pre- 
vent its irritating the liver, but pierced on 
all ſides with ſeveral holes to give iſſue to 
the matter; and to prevent the matter's 
excoriating the ſkin, he put a thin plate of 
lead on the wound, under the outer end of 
the canula; this was attended with ſo good 
ſucceſs, that the fever diminiſhed daily, the 
patient ſoon recovered his emborpoint, the 
ulcer cicatrized in a very ſhort time ; this is 
atteſted by Meſſrs. Chicoyneau and Pourraigne, 
phyſicians of Montpelicr. 


R 2 | An 
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Ws” 14 man of 84 cut four ae teeth. ibid. 


M. au Fay, phyſician at port Orient, in- 
formed M. G-9;7roy, that a carpenter 84 years 
old, had cut 4 new teeth, two inciſores and 


two canini * 


3 We find any ſimilar caſes i in the Phil Tran. abril vol. iii 


p. 29 
75 oſe ob Shute, a man of 81, cuta new tooth the 3d grinder of 


the upper jaw of the right cheek. 


Mary Stert, aged about 75, a healthy perſon, Joſt about the 
4cth year of her age 3 of her upper inciſores, ſhe remained tooth- 
leſs as to them till about 25 years after, when ſhe perceived a 
new tooth came forth without pain, and another 1n about 2 years 
after without pain allo. 

Dr. Slare's grandfather had all his teeth ſtrong and firm till he 
was 80: in his 82d he began to drop one, ſoon after a 2d, and 
in 2 or 3 years they all dropped out, and young ones filled up 
their room, for he had a new ſet quite round; his hair from a 
very white color, became much darker ; he continued in good 


health without any diſeaſe, and died in the 99th or 100th year 


of his age, of a pletbora, as the doctor conjectures, for want of 
bleeding. ; | 
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An inquiry into the figure of the heart in its 
* ſyftole. 191315 | 


A diſpute aroſe this year between two 
candidates for a profeſſorſhip in the univer- 
ſity of Montpelier, become vacant upon M. 
Aſtruc's being called to Paris, about the fi- 
gure of the heart in its Hole; one contend- 
ed it became long, founding his opinion 
on what M. Wir/low aſſerted in 1725, that 
the opinion of the heart's growing ſhort in its 
Jy/tole was an error; the other contended the 
heart grew ſhort in its Mole, both parties 
appealed to the Royal Academy. 

M. Hunauld was appointed to conſider this 
matter ; he began by quoting the greateſt 
anatomiſts, ſuch as Harvey, Lower, Steno, 
Vieuſſens, who one and all affirm the heart 
grows ſhort in its Mile; Schelegius, Borelli, 
with ſome others, but eſpecially M. Winſlow 
are of a contrary opinion. 

M. Hunauld examined before the academy 
the hearts of ſeveral live animals, ſuch as 
cats, dogs, pigeons, carp, frogs, vipers; this 
method ſhou'd ſeem the ſpeedieſt to decide 
ſuch diſputes ; but it is far from being ſo; 
for the hearts of animals by ſuch experi- 
ments exhibit ſuch irregular motions, one 
time it is ſudden, at another it is very ſlow, 
15 which renders it extremely difficult poſitive- 

ly to determine the matter; thoſe only who 
are 
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are accuſtomed to ſee ſuch experiments can 


form any judgment of the matter. 

As for M. Hunau/7, he poſitively affirmed 
that he always obſerved that the heart grew 
ſhort in its /e; he confeſſes he was for- 
merly of another opinion; but upon reflect- 
ing on an obſervation of M. Borcili, where 
he ſays the longitudinal fibres of the heart, 
which go from its baſe to the point, are few- 
er in number than the tranſverſe fibres: 
theſe being more in number muſt by their 
conſtruction ſhorten the heart. 

While this matter was treating in the 
academy, M. Baſſuel, a ſurgeon in Paris, 
propoſed his reflections on this ſubject; he 
was heard with pleaſure; he contended that 
the heart grew ſhort in its /y/?o/e, founding 
his opinion on the diſpoſition and action of 
its valves. 

The valves in both the auricles muſt be 
in a ſtate of contraction when the heart is 
in its ole, otherwiſe the blood wou'd re- 
turn into the auricles ; again, when the au- 
ricles are in their /» Hole, their valves muſt 
then be in a ſtate of relaxation; otherwiſe 
the blood cou'd not fall into the ventricles 
of the heart. 

From this ſhort expoſition of the differ- 
ent ſtates and actions of the valves of the 
auricles of the heart, it evidently appears 


that the valves of the auricles are in a re- 
laxed 


a c . Wy 8 4 
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laxed ſtate when the heart is in its dioſtole : 


the heart receives then the blood from the 


auricles, and it is as evident that the ſame 
valves are in a ſtate of contraction, when 
the heart is in its Hole, which they I 
not be, if the heart did not grow ſhort ; 7 
if its apex did not approach its baſe ; for 
the tendinous columns in the ventricles of 
the heart, on which the motion of the valves 
depend, wou'd never permit them to aſcend 
to cloſe the auricles in the heart's /y/to/e, if 
the apex from whence theſe tendinous co- 
lumns ariſe, did not at the ſame time a 
proach the baſe of the heart; in the Hole 
therefore of the heart, its apex approaches 
its baſe, or in other words, the heart becomes 
then ſhort. | 

What is every day obfitrved upon open- 
ing of bodies ſeems to confirm this ; the 
valves are always found adhering to the 
tides, as they ought to be, to ſuffer the 
blood to fall into the ventricles of the heart; 
and it is evident to the eye that to raiſe them 
to cloſe the auricles, the above tendinous 
fibres become viſibly relaxed, which cou'd 
never happen, if the apex of the heart, 
whence they ariſe did not at the ſame time 

roach its baſe, theſe valves in their next 


15 le muſt as they are raiſed up, ſhorten the 


heart, otherwiſe they cou'd not cloſe the 
auricles to prevent the return of the blood 
into 
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into them; the heart therefore grows ſhort 
in its ſy/tole , E. D. on js 
M. Baſſuel cited Lower's experiment, which 
ſeemed more deciſive : Lower having filled 
one of the ventricles of the heart with wa- 
ter, he preſſed it at the apex with a view to 
ſhorten the heart a little: the valves were 
then obſerved to raiſe themſelves, and join 
and adjuſt themſelves ſo as not to ſuffer one 
drop of the water to eſcape ; this experiment 
was more. viſible when M. Baſſue! gently 
preſſed the baſe of the heart and one of its 
ſides at the ſame time. | 
The academy however judged it became 
them better to let this matter remain un- 
determined, till time and further experiments 
ſhou'd clear it up more to their ſatisfaction “. 


Some remarks about the axungia humana. 1732. 


M. Hunauld obſerves, 19. That generally 
one finds a good deal of fat under the ſkin 
of all fetus's and young children, and ſcarce 
any about their heart; the younger they are 
the leſs there is of this fat, while the heart 
of adults and the veſlels about it, tho' they 
be conſiderably leaner than children are found 
covered with fat. | . 
2. The epiploon of children is proportion- 
Dr. Parſons in 1743 takes a review of this matter, and from 


undeniable experiments proves that the heart grows ſhort in its 
Sſpftole. See his Reſerches ſur le movement du coeur, &c. 


ably 
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ably leſs fat than that of adults; and 2 
children be ever ſo fat, their meſente! 

not near ſo fat as that of adults, let them ou 
ever ſo meagre. , 

35. That ſome old p people extremely mea- 
os had their bowels loaded with fat. 
4. When the membrana adipoſa is filled 
with fat, we are then ſaid to be fat, and 
? contra are ſaid to grow thin or lean, when 
its cells are emptied of their fat : according 
to M. Hunauld's obſervations, it is the outer 
cells that fill firſt and empty laſt. 


5 naue effects fr fron om different ſi ituations of the 
body. ibid. 


1 is ſcarce credible that the bn of 
a fever, which had eluded the force of all 
the known medicines, ſhou'd ceaſe. return- 


ing, merely upon the patient's getting out 
of bed, and fitting in his chair. 


It 4s however aimatter of fact, which fell 


under the obſervation of M. Martin of Laws | 


ſaune. As a further confirmation of the fact, 
he adds two caſes full as extraordinary; in 
one à man after his firſt ſleep is ſurely Teiz- 
ed with convulſi ve motions, if he remains 
in bed. Another man had all the difficulty 
in the world to ſpeak while he was in bed, 

ſuppoſed to be owing to a blow he ſometime 


— got on his head. Who wou'd ever 
have thought that an horizontal ſituation of 
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the body, ſo univerſally comfortable to all 
ſick perſons cou'd have fo contrary and bad 
effects? 8 


A Negreſs had a white child. 1 734. 


M. Helvetiur informed the academy, that 
ſome 10 months before the account he had 
from Surinam was wrote, a Negreſs was de- 
livered of a white child well formed, but 
with all the features of a black, and even 
their wooly kind of hair, which here was 
as white as ſnow, and tho expoſed to the 
ſun, never changed color: the white of his 
eyes was uncommonly white; the Iris was 
of a flame color, ſpeckled here and there 
with ſome whitiſh lines; the pupil was like- 
wiſe of a fiery red color; he cou'd not open 
his eyes in the «fun, but wou'd in other 

places, and cou'd ſee where others cou'd 
not; when he looked ſtedfaſtly at any ob- 
ject, both the iris and pupil ſeemed to turn 
rapidly round their own centre. And then 
the child ſeemed eagerly to look for and 
have a deſire for ſomething : he had the *- 
am, à diſorder peculiar to the Ethiopians. 
The queſtion now was, who cou'd be the 
father; it cou'd not be a black, tho' the 
mother poſitively affirmed the father was a 
black ; it is known, that the children of all 
the black are born white, all to the top of 
the penis, and roots of the nails of their 
| * : hands ; 


1 | 
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hands; but in a few days after their birth, 
they become black; the child of a 'Negreſs 
and a white'is born red, by which they are 
known; but this child remained white 10 
months after he was born, and after all his 
father cou'd not be an European white; 
for were it ſo, he cou'd not have the fea- 
tures and wooly hair of a black. Beſides, 
the mother who was before delivered of a 
mulatto, a child between a black woman and 
a white man, wou'd not conceal the father 
of her ſecond child, for the Negreſs's look ö 
upon it as an honor to have commerce with 1 
a white man, and they never omit boaſting 1 
of it. | Wi 
In ſome voyages to the coaſt of Africa, li 
there is mention made of a colony of ſome | | 
white men, that live among the blacks; it . 
is further obſerved, that they are weak fight- - 1 
ed, and for that reaſon never come out but . 
at night; the blacks do not look upon them 
as men; they therefore purſue them as they 
do wild beaſts; this child ſeems to have ſome 
reſemblance to thoſe men: what ſeemed to 
confirm this conjecture is, that ſome old 
blacks brought from the coaſt of Guinea, 
related that they ſaw ſeveral white children 
in their country, where the white men ne- 
ver go; but that their chief had them all 
immediately put to death; it is eaſy to con- 
ceive how an African white might meet with 
8 2 a Ne- 
3 | 
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a Negreſs in Africa, but the difficulty will be 
to find ſuch a one in America; it is true that 

ſome pretend there are thoſe kind of white 


men in America; but who has ſeen them? 
2 1744. the child of a Negroe and a 


Nel about 5 years old, and born in Ma- 


condi in America, was brought before the 
academy; this like the former was perfect. 

white, with all the features of a black, all 
to his wooly hair and eye-brows, which 
were white: his eyes hkewiſe conſtantly 
rolled in their ſockets, and by expoſing them 
to the light in a certain manner, the pupil 
appeared of a bright red, as did the choroides, 


he is weak-ſighted like the other, the ſkin 


of his hands is rough, but ſmooth elſewhere ; 
ſeveral travellers relate that there is an en- 
tire nation of ſuch white men not far from 
Mexico, who cannot bear the full light of 
the day, without great uneaſineſs : the only 
difference is, that in the place of a wooly 
hair, they have a natural, tho white hair. 
M. Cf guy, correſpondent of the academy 
affirmed, that in the iſland of Madagaſcar, 
there was a colony of thoſe white-men, with 


all the features of the blacks, but with hair 
like the Europeans, 


: The fudden effec? of the cold air on 4 Aubin 


ary cough. 1737. 


— w * 


N. Mary fin of Luſanne, writes that he was 
| greatly 


aw a. Sa. 
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greatly afflicted for the ſpace of 60 hours 
with a violent dry cough, which withſtood 
all he cou'd do for it: as he apprehended 
the ſeat of his complaint was in the upper 
part of the trachea, and believing it was 
owing to a relaxation of the veſſels there, 
he conjectured that going into the cold air 
wou'd probably brace up thoſe relaxed veſ- 
ſels; it was now the month of january, 
which is always cold in Switzerland, The 
ſucceſs that attended plainly ſhewed that he 
gueſſed right; he was not long in the air, 
when he found preſent relief, and was cured*, J 


22 | a . 4 
Vomiting occaſioned by a depreſſion of the carti- U 
| lago xiphoides. ibid. _ 


M. Martin further writes, that a lad about | I 
18 was ſubje to frequent vomiting, occa- t | 


* Wou'd it not be more conformable to the known laws of the - 2 
animal economy to expect this ſpeedy relief in the like circum- "Mx 
ſtances, from the cold bath, which is univerſally allowed to be | 
powerfully capable of bracing and winding up all relaxed fibres | 
and membranes ? this is what I apprehend no man with fo good ! 
Treaſon cou'd expect to obtain, by expoſing himſelf to the cold air: 1 1 
what Baynard on cold-baths, p. 243. tells us, ſeems to confirm 1 
this: a ſervant man had a ſevere cough for a quarter of a year. 11 
without receiving any relief from what he had taken, going over 
a narrow bridge, he fell over into the water covered with ice: he iS 
had a warm ſhirt put on, took ſoine broth or other warm liquor, 1 
ſlept well that night ; next day his cough was almoſt gone, and | 1 
in a few days he was altogether free from it : there is to the fall k 
as extraordinary a caſe as M. Martin's of a young woman labor= — 4 | 
ing for a year and a half under a very troubleſome ſore- throat, of 
which ſhe got rid by once going into the cold-bath. id. p 365. 1 
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fioned by a blow, which had depreſs'd this 
cartilage. M. Martin raiſed it by only preſ- 
ſing on each fide with his hands: he ſen- 
Ably heard a kind of crackling noiſe upon 
redreſſing this cartilage. Many have doubt- 
ed of the poſſibility of the thing, but this 
obſervation ſeems to confirm it. 


As inquiry how fur ſalad-oil may be depended 
on in the bite of the viper. 1737. 


The academy appointed Meffrs. Geoffroy 
and Hunauld to verify what the Engliſh vi- 
_ per-catchers ſaid of the effect of ſalad-oil, in 
_ curing the bite of the viper; they had ſeve- 
ral animals bit, ſuch as pigeons, chickens, 
cocks, geeſe, turkies, cats and dogs ; moſt of 
them were bit in the leg. 

What they firſt obſerved in the part bit, 
were two little red holes and ſometimes 
blood ; ſoon after a tumor appeared, which 
in a very ſhort time extended itſelf to the 
thigh and belly, both becoming of a livid 
color : the animal began then to vomit, had 
convulſions, death ſoon cloſed the ſcene ; 
the fowl ſtretched their neck, as if to vomit ; 
and ſome kind of humor came out at their 
bill; the vipers they made uſe of were vigo- 
rous and ſtrong, they ſeldom employed them 
twice to bite any of the animals; the effect 
of the poiſon of the viper is a gangrene, 
which ſoon reaches up to the heart. 
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By the ſeveral experiments they made, 
they are of opinion that this chafing the 
part bit with warm oil, is not much to be 
depended on; for ſome of the animals bit 
recovered, who had no oil rubbed on, and 
ſeveral died, tho they had been rubbed with 
the oil as directed: they made further ex- 


periments, they mixed 4 of the poiſon of the 


viper with the oil, and dropped it into ſome 
inciſions they had made; the oil in this caſe 
did not prevent the effect of the poiſon, for 
upon diffeQing the animal after, the cellular 
membrane was found gangrened, and full 
of a rediſh ſerum, eſpecially in the abdomen, 
while the cellular membrane of the fherax 
and buttocks was intirely empty : there ap- 
red neither inflammation nor gangrene 

in the ſtomach, tho' every one of the ani- 
mals bit had an inclination to vomit, and 
many did vomit, nor did the brain or medul- 
la ſpinalis appear in the leaſt altered, nor 
was there any congealed blood to be ſeen, 
it was rather fluid ; the arteries were emp- 
ty, while the veins were full of blood, which 


remained fluid a conſiderable time after the 


death of the animal ; and the few clots of 
blood, which were found in the auricles and 
ventricles of the heart, had no conſiſtence. 


Theſe gentlemen alſo related the caſe of 


two apothecaries boys, who were acciden- 


tally bit by viper. One had 12 or 15 ſcart- 


fications 
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ſicationg made on the part and on his arm, 
eat the viper broiled on the coals, and waſh- 
ed it down with a good bumper of wine, 
in which was diſſolved a ſtrong doſe of Ve- 
nice treacle, and ſpirits of Vipers, The bit- 
finger was dreſſed with compreſſes dipped in 
brandy. As his fore-arm began to ſwell, he 
had 20 ſcarifications more made; he took 
ſome broth with Fiper's ſalt, and was ſcari- 
fied in the wriſt, he drank from half an hour 
after 11 at night till one, about a bot- 
tle of the beſt burgundy. The patient ſlept 
after till 6 in the morning, when to the ſur- 
priſe of thoſe preſent, he was perfectly free 
from all complaints. 8 
Ihe other happened to carry ſome Viper. 
to an Engliſh gentleman's lodgings to make 
Viper-broth, he was bit in the finger; the 
firſt thing he did was to cut off the head of 
the Viper, and cruſhing it after, apply'd it 
to his finger. As he perceived a very acute 
pain, he had a ſtring tied tight about his 
finger, he attempted in vain to ſcarifie it, 
having no other inſtrument but a wretched 
bad pair of ſciſſors, he requeſted the gentle- 
man to do it for him; but this gentleman 
diſſwaded him from it, and as he had ſome 
knowledge in the practice of phyſic, he ad- 
viſed the lad to rub in ſome of the Yiper's 
greaſe warm, which he aſſured him wou'd 
prevent the effect of the poiſon, he 1 
| adde 
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added that he had often ſeen the mounte- 
banks in London and other towns ordering 
ſome of their ſervants to be bit by a Viper, 
and that all they did was to take a doſe of 
Venice treacle, and chafe the part with Vi. 
per's greaſe, and that they were perfectly 
well by the next morning. The lad to6k this 
advice, killed 3 or 4 of his Vipers, had their 


fat melted, and wel rubbed into his hand. 


and afm, Which by this time were conſider- 
ably ſwelled, he took beſides 3 drachms of 
Venice treacle, waſhing them down with a 


glaſs of wine. In full confidence of the effect 


of his Viper's fat, he returned home, but he 
ſoon perceived the bit hand and arm were 
conſiderably ſwelled, the other hand ſwelled 


likewiſe, he was obliged to take the buttons 


out of the wriſts of his ſhirt, and rip open 


his waſte-coat- fleeves. By the time he got 
home, he felt a violent heat all over him, 
he notwithſtanding had a cordial draught 

5 milk- water of each. 3 


made of treacle an 
ounces, Venice treacle half an ounce, cam- 


phor a dram, volatile falt of Vi ipers, ſalt 
of amber and ſal ammoniac of each 8 or 10 
grains, ſal volatilir oleoſur Silvij half a dram. 
He was put to bed, and took after much 


ſuch another draught. He complained of a 
great heat in the '@/ophagus and thorax, and 
had Very great difficulty to ſpeak; he was 


hereupon let blood in the other arm, 6 cups 
Vol. III. T of - 
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of blood were taken from him. As ſoon as 
his arm was, tied up, he fainted away, and 
vomited for near à hour; after this his fin- 
ger was ſcarified, but no blood wou'd come. 
They had the whole hand and arm chafed, 
as alſo the region of the heart with a mixture 
of compound ſpirit of lavender, camphor, 
treacle and Viper i greaſe, which gave him 
preſent eaſe. His cordial was repeated, and 
about 8 in the evening he had another cor- 
dial, after which he ſlept till 4 the next 
morning. When he re he complained 
of grout thirſt, and W N confuſion | in his 


ments. The arm was in ſome. places black, 
in others of a violet color, but theſe diſco- 
lorings ſoon diſappeared, the lad did Arete 
ly well after. 
The Engliſh V per- cateher 8 caſe was ach: 
more extraordinary, and had like to prove 
fatal, by his delaying too long the chafing. 
the part with the oil. For he was bit an hour 
and a quarter before he wou'd apply the oil, 
he had. cordials given him, but he did not 
perceive they did him any ſervice, he found 
more relief from a cup or two of oil he took. 
After he was put to bed, he camplained 
12 | [ 3 greatly 
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greatly of his back and belly; his wife being 
directed to chafe thoſe parts with ſome of 
the ſame warm oil, he found preſent relief, 
as if it had been a charm that had been ap- 
plied. He ſoon after fell aſleep, and ſlept 
till about 6 the next morning, and found him - 
ſelf perfectly well. But having drank too 
freely in the afternoon} the ſwelling and pain 
returned, he had cold ſweats, but all theſe 
appearances were ſoon removed, by chafing 
with oil, and lapping, the arm in whited- 
brown paper, wetted with ſome of the ſame 
warm oil. What is pretty remarkable. in 
theſe 3 caſes is, their ſymptoms were nearly 
the ſame, and diſappeared nearly in the ſame 

manner, by long and ſound ſleep; they all 
took cordials, two of them had been chafed 
with the oil; ſo 'tis hard to ſay whether the 
oil, or the cordials ſhould have the merit of 
the cure. [404 44 7 AID. B31 0 e 
It is well known that the poiſon of the 
Viper begins firſt to diſplay its parts in the 
cellular membrane, which lies under the ſkin, 
and is always full of fat, the oil of all ani- 
mals. Now, it is difficult to conceive, if 'oil 
or greaſe be the proper antidote againſt the 
| poiſon of the Viper, how it comes, that the | 1 
fat in the cellular membrane does not pre- 
vent this poiſon's diſplaying its parts in the 
very magazine of the fat of all animals? 
Surely if the exterior application of oil is 
362 eee 345;714 aus 
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able to inviſcate this poiſon of the Viper, the 
innate animal oil ſhou d more effectually in- 
viſcate this ſame poiſon, and never ſuffer it 
to produce ſo ſudden and conſiderable a gan- 
grene in the very middle of this animal oil? 
as ſome died who were chafed with oil, and 
others eſcaped, tho' they were not chafed, ſo 
thoſe gentlemen think this chafing with oil 
is not to be depended on. 1 


Surprizing ſucceſs of volatile ſpirits in the bite 
me ei. , 
As M. de Juſſieu the younger was herbo- 

riſing in the Ervirons of Paris, according to 

annual cuſtom, attended by the ſtudents in 
phyſic; one of them took hold of a Viper 
he had miſtaken for a ſnake (a harmleſs am- 
phibious animal very like a Viper, common 
about ponds, '&c.) which bit him in two 
| places in his right, and in one in his left 
38 Hand. When de Juſſieu had ſeen the animal 
he knew eit to be a Viper. The inſtant the 
[| young lad was bit, he felt a numbneſs in his 
fingers, which ſwelled ſo as to prevent his 
. bending them. He here began to be alarm'd, 
| but M. de Juſſieu aſſuring him he was in no 

N danger, he began to pluck up his ſpirits. M. 
1 de Juſieu had well known before, both from 
\ Þ reaſon and ſeveral experiments made on ani- | 

mals that volatile ſalts were a ſure medicine 
os to ſtop the progreſs of the poiſon of the Vi- 
| per, provided they were early enough ap- 
| 


1 ply'd 


* * CY 
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ply'd;. and having by good fortune a bottle 


of the Eau de Luce about him, which is known. 


to be no more than a, volatile alkali impreg- 
nated-with oil of amber, he gave the patient 
6 drops n a glaſs of water, and dropped fome 
of the ſame into each of the wounds. It was 
now about one, and very warm (23d uf). 


About two he complained of a ſickneſs at 


ſtomach and Sen- but by taking a few of 


the ſame volatile drops in a glaſs of wine, 
his faintings left him. He was conducted afs 


terwards to a lodging, and after he had been 


put to bed he grew ſick, vomited up his 
dinner, but by taking more of the volatile 


drops he found eaſe, was quiet, and ſlept. 


M. de Juſſieu returning from herbarizing a- 
bout & in the evening, found him a good 
deal better, he complain'd only of the vio- 
lent ſweat the drops had thrown him into: 
He paſſed a comfortable night : but as his 
hands were ſwelled, they were chafed with 
olive oil, into which ſome of the ſame vola- 
tile drops were put. The effect of this ap- 
plication was very ſudden, in half an hour 
after, he cou'd eaſily bend his fingers. He 
dreſſed himſelf, and after a hearty breakfaſt, 


returned to Paris as well as ever. 


Extraordinary effe&s from. eating the roots i of 
Henan 1747... 


M. Patouillat p phyſician at Toucy being 
called to a cottage near that place, was great- 


ly 


— — Et. — — 


ly. fatprized to „ Aud o eee a whole fa- 


mily except the man of the houſe, with the 
ſymptoms of being poiſoned,” after catin 
the roots of henbane in their ſoupe., Which 
they miſtook for parſnips. The man of the 
houſe happened not to be at home, ſo he eat 
none of theſe roots. The wife was 5 months 
gone with child. She had 5 boys of 2, 9, 12, 
14 and 18 yeats old, and 3 grown up girls 
of 15, 1), and 19 years old. Some were both 
ſpeechleſs and ſenſeleſs; and all the ſigns of 
life. they gave was by hideous howlings, 
ſhocking contortions of their limb, riſus ſar- 
donicus, All of them had their eyes ſtarting 
out of their heads, and their mouths drawn 
backwards on both ſides. If ſome of them 
did ſpeak, it was to foretell ſome evil that 
was to. happen. One in particular ſaid her 
neighbor wou'd loſe a cow; another ſaid the 
6 livre pieces wou'd be reduced to 5 livres. 
One had ſo ſtrong convulſions that he was 
obliged to be held by 4 ſtrong men, while 
the doctor was endeavoring to pour down 
the antidote (theriaca). Another broke looſe, 
and ran into a pond about 100 paces from 
the houſe, where he oy eſcaped drown- 
in 

He gave emetic tartar to the boys in ſo 
large doſes, that the eldeſt took 45 grains, 
and the others in proportion, except the 
ale of * years old, to whom he gave the 
| — therwcag 
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theriaca, as alſo to the mother, in a triple 
doſe, as he did not think it ſafe to give her 

a puke, on account of her pregnane yx. 

The girls took 4 ounces of the theriaca, 
beſides ſalt of rue in warm milk. By the 
next morning they all had recovered their 
ſenſes, but remembered nothing of what 
happened. All this day they ſaw every thing 
double; the 2d day they ſaw the objects 
ſingle, but they appeared as red as ſcarlet, 
but on the zd day this ſymptom alſo gra- 
dually left them. Since that time 3 . 
fectly recovered. _ 

M. Bertrand of Marſeilles writes that a 
whole community of friars in Provence be- 
came even more frantic than the preceding 


family, after cating the leaves of DER 
in a falad. 


Death occaſi toned by 8 a bit of l 
ftalk. 1738. 

M V. ler informed: the academy, that a 
heal ſtrong woman of 87, as ſhe was hack- 
ling of hemp, happened to ſwallow a bit of 
the ſtalk : ſhe perceived nothing at the time, 
but ſoon after ſhe complained of a cough, 
which became very painful, attended with 
great difficulty in breathing or ſpeaking, ſhe 
always felt an irritation in the trachea. She 
died in leſs than 3 days: when ſhe was o- 
pened, the bit of hemp-ſtalk was found ly- 
ing e in the firſt ſub-diviſion of the 

trachea; 
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trachea; by the irritation it occaſioned, the 


lungs. were greatly inflammed, all the reſt 
of the body was ſound. Fl 


Sudden dumbneſs upon the retention oft the Naur 
centa. ibid. 


The r de Bievre writes, that a 
woman in a village in Berry was brought to 
bed in 19737, but that the after-birth did not 
come away; in a few days after ſhe loſt her 
ſpeech, the after-birth ſtill remaining; yet 
ſhe recovered her health, ſo as to be able to 
attend her domeſtic affairs: about 4 month 
after, ſome diſpute aroſe between her and 
her huſband ; in the violent paſſion ſhe then 
fell into, ſhe recovered her ſpeech to ſcold 
him; ever ſince ſhe has ſpoke as freely as 
ever, tho' the after-birth ſtill remains in her 
body. 

It is not eaſy to conceive 1 this wo- 
Pan upon the retention of the Placenta cou'd 
ole her ſpeech. . * 


| Extraordinary appearances from impreſſions made 
| en the tongue. 1749. 


As M. Kuſtremſti a Pole, was at table 
with one M. For/t, a Swedi iſh officer, he ob- 
ſerved that when M. Forſt eat any thing 
that was either ſalted or high ſeaſoned, the 
ſweat trickled down his * cheek very 
plenty, tho' there was not-one drop be 

| e 
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be obſerved on the other cheek or on any 
other part of his body. 

M. Koſtremſei put ſeveral queſtions to the 
Swede ; but he cou'd give no other account 
of the matter, than that it was ſo, ſince he 
cou'd remember; the curious 7e examined 
the head and face, to ſec if there had been 
a wound, Cc. but cou'd not find the leaſt 
vi/tige of any external cauſe, that cou'd oc- 
caſion ſo extraordinary a phenomenon, but up- 
on examining the inſide of his mouth, he 
perceived that about half an inch of the 
tongue on the right fide was bare, and want- 
ed the epidermis to cover the papilla ner voſæ 
in that place; all ſalt and high ſeaſoned 
meats, by ſtimulating theſe papillæ of the 
tongue, here ſtripped of their covering, was 
undoubtedly the cauſe of this extraordinary 
phenomenon. 


A ſurpriſing effect from an over-doſe of pills, 


ibid. 


One Trebes, a huſbandman near Toulouse, 
had been 2 years afflicted with a cholic, vio- 
lent reaching, and an inſatiable appetite, 
attended with a ſenſe, as if ſomething was 
gnawing his bowels, voiding at one time a 
great many flat worms, and at other times 
the ſame rolled up in balls: in this his great 
miſery he applied to the apothecary of the 
great convent at Toulouſe, who gave him 

Vo. III. U ſome 
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ſome pills, which he was to take at certain 
times, waſhing them down with a decoction, 
he alſo gave him: the poor patient willing 
to get rid of his complaints, that became 
now inſupportable, took all the pills at once; 
he ſoon after was taken ſo ill, as to be judge 
ed a dying, he had ſuch faintings as made 
every one about him apprehend every mo- 
ment wou'd be his laſt: all this time the 
growling of his guts was conſiderable, and 
might he heard at 3o paces diſtance ; he at 
laſt began to void worms, ſome of them 
pretty long, but the laſt was 16 foot long, 
ſuppoſed to be his moſt cruel enemy : this 
worm was the moſt extraordinary that per- 
haps had been ever ſeen ; it kept its head 
Iz foot high, whether it crept along the 
ground, or rolled itſelf up into a ball : when 
it was put into a bucket of water, it was 
ſeen to make ſome ſurprizing motions, al- 
ways keeping its head a foot above the wa- 
ter; the head was as round as a pea, and 
in it were two eyes, the neck was ſhort ; 
the patient by. thus getting rid of his trou- 
bleſome gueſts, ſeemed _ pleaſed with his 
raſhneſs, which delivered him at once of 
his troubleſome companions. 


Ill conſequence like to have happened upon ſwal-_ 


lowing a ſmall F rench crown, 1 740. 


A poor girl at Metz bantering ſome of her 
co-equals 
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co-equals about a ſmall crown, a 3 livres piece 
which happened to be bigger than what are 
uſually ſeen, put it in her mouth, ſaying 
it was not ſo big but that ſhe cou'd ſwallow 
it ; the other appearing uneaſy for her crown, 
ſet the girl who had it in her mouth a laugh- 
ing, by which the crown ſlipped into the 
oeſophagus where it ſtuck ; the next ſurgeon 
being ſent for, he cou'd neither bring it up, 
nor protrude it into the ſtomach. M. du Luc, 
ſurgeon of marines being called, after a ſhort 
pauſe, ſent for two pounds of quick-ſiHver, 
which after warming 1t a little, were given 
to the patient in a meſs of broth ; the mer- 

cury precipitated the crown into the ſtomach, 

which relieved her for the time: he had 
her put to bed, and directed ſhe ſhou'd lie 
on her left ſide, that the mercury might have 
the more opportunity to amalgamate with the 
ſilver 2 hours after, he ordered her to walk 
about, and to take 3 ounces of the oil of 
ſweet almonds ; ſhe no ſooner took the oil, 
than ſhe complained of violent pain at the 
lower orifice of the ſtomach, had a great 
inclination to puke, accompanied with faint- 
ings : ſhe was after well jolted in a coach, 
which had the deſired effect, for the mercury 
began to paſs; it was greatly changed in 
its color, owing to the ſilver now. joined to 
it, for they paſſed this mercury thro' a piece 
of chamois, and thereby recovered a dram of 
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the ſilver. As the patient had ſtill ſome colic- 
iN pains, ſhe had more mercury given her, and 
1 was jolted as before; they here got as much 
| ſilver as before. When ſhe had voided all of 
it, ſhe got thorough eaſe, and has had no 


xz complaints after. M. da Luc ſent the above 
By account to M. Morandi. 
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Al inquiry into the mechaniſm Nature employs 
| to reunite fractured bones. 1141. 


The experiments M. du Hamel made with 
woad given to animals mixed with their 
food, whereby he diſcovered that their bones 
became red, induced him to examine the 
mechaniſm Nature employs in forming the 
callus in all fractures; the general opinion 
is, that the reunion of all fractured bones is 
cowing to the lymph, that oozes thro' the 
broken ends of the bony fibres, which ce- 
11 ments them together, as glue unites two 
Fi pieces of wood. M. 4 Hamel by a number 

| | of experiments he has made, diſcovered that 
it is-the perioſteum that forms this reunion. 
The perio/teum begins to ſwell, firſt about 
the fractured part, ſoon after it becomes car- 
tilaginous, and at laſt bony, forming round 
the fracture a kind of ring, by which means 
it fills up and connects the fractured ends of 
the bone together. The method M. dau Ha- 
me! made uſe of to diſcover this matter was 
this, he had the thigh bone of ſeveral pigeons 
fractured; the fracture he had reduced and 
7 | the 
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the proper bandage applied to each; theſe 


covered both the mechaniſm, as well as the 
progreſs Nature made towards the reunion. 
of the fracture. The firſt of theſe pigeons 
was killed the 2d day after the fracture; he 
found the per ioſteum had formed a ſoft tumor 
only round the fracture. a 
He had another killed 4 days after the 
fracture; the tumor of the periaſteum was 
here both bigger and harder than in the firſt; 
for the inner /ame//a was cartilaginous, of 
a firmer texture than the exterior, which 
was ſtill membraneous. RY 
A 23d pigeon was killed the 6th day after 
the fracture; this was an oblique fracture, 
yet the perioſteum as in the former caſes, had 
formed the ſame oſſeous tumor about the 
fracture, and where it had been tore, it was 
obſerved to enter between the fractured 
ends of the bone. 
Eight days after a 4th pigeon was killed; 
after the perioſteum had been removed, and 
even the cartilaginous /ame//a round the 
fracture had been diſſected, the bone was 
found conſolidated, and covered round with 
a bony concretion, not quite ſo hard as the 
old bone; theſe experiments evidently ſhew 
the. gradual progreſs of Nature in the forma- 
tion of the callus, which at this period cannot 
_ otherwiſe be but weak. 8 
He had a 5th killed the roth day after 
| . the 


pigeons he had killed after, whereby he dife - | a 
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the fracture, and a 6th 15 days after; the 
ſame progreſs in their oſſification was here 
more viſible; the tumor the perioſteum firſt 
forms round the fracture, decreaſes in pro- 
ortion, as its fibres become bony, ſo as at 
laſt to diſappear quite, leaving a bony ring 
round the fracture. | 
5 M. du Hamel to ſatisfy himſelf that the 
reunion was not produced by the lengthen- 
ing of the broken bony fibres, ſawed one of 
the above united bones lengthways, where 
it was viſible the fractured ends of the bone 
contributed nothing to the callus ; for they 
were found united by the above bony ring. 
M. du Hamel confeſſes he owes this diſ- 
covery, concerning the reunion of the bones, 
to the obſervations he made upon grafts and 
fractures of trees and their manner of unit- 
ing; he always found it was the bark, and 
not the lignous fibres that filled up, and u- 
nited the broken fibres of the tree; and that 
to regenerate thoſe fibres it was as neceſſary 
to protect the graft, or fractured tree from 
external injuries, either too hot or too cold 
air, as the fractures of animals from the 
ſame. 

Comparative anatomy has always been of 
infinite ſervice in diſcovering the true uſe, 
ſtructure and mechaniſm of the human bo- 
dy; we here find the knowledge of the ſtruc- 
ture of vegetables is no leſs conducive to 

the 
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Tat ts e great an analogy is thighe 
ſ 


| ſiſt between animal and vege- 
table ſubſtances.* „ 


Odors how ſpeedily communicated. 1 743. 


It wou' d undoubtedly be very curious to 
diſcover thoſe tubes, which ſo ſuddenly con- 
vey thoſe odors. There are number of in- 
ſtances, where theſe odors are as it were in 
an inſtant communicated from one part to 
the other. Sir Hans Sloane obſerved, that by 
putting a little of the roſin of the wild 
pine-tree, which grows on the borders of the 
Mediterranean near Montpelier on his tongue, 
he perceiv'd in a moment after that it had 
given his urine the ſmell of violet flow- 
ers. Upon his communicating this ſurprizing 
effect to M. Cowper, he in return acquaint- 
ed ſir Hans, that being called to an apoplec- 
tic who died in a few hours after with a 


* What M. Yacher diſcovered in 1746 upon diſſecting the 
craniums of two men, who ſome years before had been tra 
ned ſeems to confirm, that this reunion is not owing to the lymph, 
oozing thro? the broken ends of the bony fibres, but rather to 
the perioſteum, which here alſo united and filled up the hole; 
the hole in the inner table of both craniums was as open as if 
the operation had been performed but the day before, but the 
perioſteum had filled the hole in the outer table, and cloſely ad; 
hered to the bone every where. | : | | 

Explanation of Pl. vii. fig. 1. letter A ſhews the perioſteum, 
where it begins to form the callus. fig. 2. ſhews the bone ſawed 
length-ways. A. the callus. fig. 3. ſhews the ends of the bones 
do not contribute to form the callus. A the callus. The other 
figures ſhew the different ways thoſe bones, when Jeft to them- 
ſelves are united, 
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cleve of garlic in his mouth, he ** 


perceived in every part of his body, which 
he diſſected after, a ſtrong ſmell of garlic, 
tho' he was ſure the clove of garlic went no 


further than his month. 


Uncommon effect of fear on the body. 1744. 


It is a common received notion that 
when a perſon is ſeized with fear, if a vein 
was opened, the blood wou'd not flow. M. 
Courtioron informed the academy of a fact, 
that ſeems to contradict this general notion: 
a deſerter had been threatened to be ſent to 
his regiment ; he was ſuddenly ſeized with 
fear, and was taken very ill: there was now 
all pains imaginable taken to perſuade him 
he had been pardoned ; during this fright 
he had been let blood, the vein was no ſoon- 
er opened, than the blood ſpouted forth 
with great impetuofity, and continued doing 
ſo during all the time he kept a bleeeding. 


A very extraordinarv metaſaſi s of the gouty hu- 
mor. 1747. 


A heal, ſtrong man about 56 began to feel 
ſome twitchings of the gout by intervals; 
after this he became ſo ſenſible of the leaſt 
change in the weather as to be obliged to 
have fires even in ſummer ; he all of a ſud- 
den and without any viſible previous cauſe, 
began to make a whitiſh urine, which ſur- 

prized 
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prized him a good deal, but was more, 
upon finding that this urine in about an 
hour after, recovered its natural tranſparen- 
cy, after it had depoſited a ſediment a quar- 
ter of an inch thick, which was ſoft at firſt, 
but in two hours after, it became as hard 
as plaſter of Paris. He continued diſchatg- 
ing the ſame kind of urine for 8'or 9 months, 
without. perceiving. the. leaſt inconvenience 
from it; during which time he computed 
he had voided Jo pounds of the above gyp- 
ſeous matter, enough to form his ſtatue. + - 
About 9 months after he happened to 
change his lodging, and from the firſt night 
he lay in his new. lodging, he never after 
paſſed any more of his gypſeous urine, and 
yet he never perceived the leaſt change for 
the better or for the worſe in his health 
after. What connection cou'd this man's 
changing his lodging have ſo as to ſuppreſs 
his gypſeous urine ? M. Boſe ſent the above 


account to M. Keaumur. 


A very extraordinary effed of the cortex. 1748. 


M. Bouvart being called to a man, Who 
had a dry gangrene in his foot, ordered him 
the cortex, which ſoon brought on a fuppu- 
ration round the mortified part; what is 
here extraordinary is, whenever the patient 
left off taking the cortex, the ſuppuration 
wou'd ceaſe, and he was then worſe; but 
Vor. III. X upon 
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upon his re-taking the bark, all was well 
again; and by perſevering in its uſe, he 
perfectly recovered : this alternation of bet- 
ter and worſe upon taking or diſcontinuing 
the cortex, ſeems to confirm its being as great 
a ſpecific tor ſtopping the progreſs of morti- 


fications as for curing agues “. 


We find neatly a ſimilar caſe in the Phil. Tranſ. abrid. vol. 


vi. p. 645. a man about 50 had a mortification-on the back of the 


foot; he was ordered to take 5 dr. of the cortex every 4 hours; 
when he took it but every 6 hours, the fever returned, the fore 
grew then worſe, but upon taking the cortex every 4 hours, all 
was right again, the fever quite left him, the fore healed ſoon after ; 
the cortex probably produced all thoſe good effects by taking off 
the fever, which always attends wounds and ulcers more or leſs, 
and which for the time is known to prevent ſuppuration, on which 
the happy iſſue in theſe cafes depends, and that by over-diſtend- 
ing the capillary lymphatic arteries in the lips of the wound or 
ulcer, to remove which furgeons are obliged to have recourſe to 
copious bleedings, emollient fomentations, lenient potions ; when 
therefore the fever is taken off, Nature left to herſelf, procures a 
laudable ſuppuration. It was very natural to infer from this 
known effect of the cortex, that it wou'd aſſiſt the maturation of 
the crude puſtules in a confluent pock ; it accordingly was found, 
not only to promote the maturation, but .even change or totally 
baniſh the perechiz, and ſtop the hemorrhage or flux that often 
attends this kind of pock ; it was found rather to promote than 
iuſpend the ptyaliſm, which is always falutary, and after a few 
rakings, remove the fore throat, rendering deglutition eaſy ; as 
the extract ſits lighter on the ſtomach ; a B is ordered to be 
taken every zd hour, acidulating the patient's drink with ol. vitri- 
ol. in bloody urine, alum is added, V. G. N. Extract. cortic. Pe- 
rav. unicam ſemis, alumen. Scrupul. duos, Aq. Cinnam. Simplic. 
unc. 7. Syrup. Cydonior. unc. M. cap. cochlearia duo altern. hor. 
Where alum diſagreed, it was changed for Japan-earth. 

It may be given to children by way of clyſter with milk, ad- 
ding diaſcordium if neceflary. Phil. Tranſ abrid. vol. xi p. 1037. 
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A moſ? extraordinary caſe . where neither the 
Wan nor the beating of the heart cord be felt - 


M Berryat, phyſician 2 at dime: writes, 
that there was a gentlewoman in that town, 
who 1n her perfect health had neither pulſe, 
nor motion of her heart in any way liſcetd. 
able: he adds, this had impoſed on ſome 
phyſicians who attended her in ſome former 
illneſs, as looking upon her caſe to be deſ- 
perate, tho' in effec it was but ſhght, and 
out of which ſhe very eaſily recovered ; what 
is ſtill very ſingular, even the moſt violent 
fit of her fever does not render her pulſe, 
or the beating of the heart a whit the more 
ſenſible : this lady never has any color, nor 
was ſhe ever regular, as to her menſes. In 
20 years marriage ſhe had but one boy, 
which is now a poor meagre thing, appear- 
ing not to be above 5 or 6 years, tho he is 
15 or 16 years old. 

M. Berryat conjectures, that this extraor- 
dinary caſe is owing to the ventricles of the 
heart's being conſiderably leſs than what is 
natural ; as the heart cannot receive a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of blood to. diſtend the ar- 
teries, their pulſation muſt of courſe be 1m- 
perceptible, the circulation in ſuch a caſe 
muſt be languid, little or no blood will be 
propelled into the capillary cutaneous arte- 
ries, whence very little color to be expected: 


3 | the 
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the general coldneſs the lady feels in her 
extremities, her having her 'menſes ſo ſpa- 
ringly, and the frequent returns of her fever 
are eaſily deducible from this preternatural 

ſtate of her heart. eee 


af very Uncommon diſorder of the eye 5. 1749. 


The ſame M. Berryat writes, that there 
was a young lad at Auxerre who had always 
tender eyes; both pupils were eccentric, be- 
ing ſituated at the upper part of the iris; 
he all of a ſudden complained of a miſt be- 
fore his eyes, which prevented his ſeeing 
the letters: finding this to continue, he con- 

| ſulted M. Berryat, who at firſt diſcovered 
= no other ailment than a ſlight ophthalmia ; 
| = but this cou'd by no means be the cauſe of 
1 the dimneſs the patient complained of, eſ- 
pecially as the cornea appeared without ei- 
ther ſpeck or blemiſh ; but upon cloſer in- 
quiry a ſolid, round, tranſparent. body was 
diſcovered floating in the aqueous humor. 
M. Berryat ordered only what was proper to 
diſcuſs the inflammation : the patient's at- 
fairs requiring his going to Pa, is, he there 
conſulted M. Ferrein, who readily diſcover- 
ed that the above round, ſolid body was the 
cryſtalline, which had quitted its ſocket and 
paſſed into the anterior chamber of the eye ; 
the preternatural ſituation of the pupils of 
both this young lad's eyes obliged him to 
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Arain a good deal to read, which probably 
is what diſlodged the cryſtalline, and forced 
it after into the anterior chamber, where by 
the contraction of the cornea it appeared al- 
moſt immoveable ; upon this lad's return to 
Auxerre, the cryſtalline of the other eye 
began to quit its ſocket likewiſe. M. Berryat 
to prevent the inflammation the former eye 
was now threatened with, ordered a proper 
regimen, and a bliſter to, the back : by theſe 
means this eye recovered its ſight ; by this 
time the cryſtalline of the other eye had 
fairly quitted its ſocket, and paſſed into the 
anterior chamber. 

Now both eyes were afflicted with the 
ſame diſorder, but by obſerving the ſame 
regimen and repeating the bliſter, both cryſ- 
tallines began to recover their tranſparency ; 
they likewiſe were ſo far diminiſhed as not 
to intercept the rays of light ; the patient 
cou'd therefore ſee, but with this very ſin⸗ 
gular circumſtance, that his fight was al- 
ways worſe in the clear ſun-ſhine : however, 
upon the patient's neglecting to repeat the 
bliſter, and expoſing his eyes too much one 
day to the ſtrong rays of the ſun, he brought 
on ſuch an inflammation on his right eye, 
as eluded all means employed to diſcuſs it; 


ſo he loſt the ſight of that eye intirely : the 


cryſtalline in 8 days time became quite opake, 


| and ſwelled ſo as intirely to fill up the an- 


terior 
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terior chamber; the left eye happily eſcap- 
ed: he can read with it the titles of books 
without ſpectacles, and in general all large 
objects, provided they are not ſituated in 
too glaring a light; but cannot at all ſee 
ſmall objects. This caſe merits ſo much more 
our attention as it is the firſt of the kind 
hitherto obſerved, it is therefore proper to 
| know that ſuch caſes are poſſible. 


An inquiry into the eſfecte of the electric matter 
on human. bodies. 1749. | 


"There i is ſcarce any ſubject in natural phi- 
loſophy that has of late given occaſion to 
the making ſo many experiments as electri- 
city; the antients had well obſerved that 
amber, when well rubbed wou'd attract bits 
of ſtraw, and ſuch other light bodies, on 
that account they called it e/efrum, as be- 
lieving the property of attracting. ſuch light 
bodies was peculiar to amber; but it is now 
well known that a great number of other 
bodies are endued with the ſame property. 
Some bodies need only to be well rubbed, 
either with the hand, or with paper to be 

able to produce this electric property; all 
- ſuch bodies are ſaid to be eledrics per ſe; 
other bodies are called aon- electric, that is, 
they do not contain this electric property, 
but acquire it by communication or ema- 
tien from a body that 1s eleftric Per ſe. 


For 
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For upwards of 30 years paſt the learned 
both in France, England, Holland, Germany 
and Italy, have vied with each other in their 
reſearches into the nature of this electricity. 
Meſſrs. du Fay of the Royal Academy, and 
Gray of the Royal Society, have in a more 
peculiar manner puſhed this matter very far, 
by communicating their diſcoveries to each 
other, and verifying them reſpectively, by 
a kind of concurrence of friendſhip and 
emulation, whoſe polite and uncommon 
unanimity has done as much honor to thoſe 
learned men, as it has been the means of 
promoting this part of natural philoſophy. 
The Abbe Nejet of the Royal Academy, 
and profeſſor Boze of Wittemberg, ſeem to 
ſucceed to thoſe two learned men, whom 
they have left already conſiderably behind 
them, by the ſingularity as well as the num- 
ber of their diſcoveries. + 
The ſurpriſing effects of electricity were 
no ſooner publickly known than the curious 


in all parts began to make experiments, to 


try the effects of this e/edric-matter on both 
animals and vegetables: ſome went ſo far 
as to pretend they cou'd thereby reſtore 


life and vigor to parts that were in appear- 
ance depri ved of both. 


Meſſrs. Morand and Nolet had in 1746, 
began to try the effects of this electric-mat- 
ter on a paralytic, who complained of exqui- 

| ſite 
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ſite pain in one of his arms, which had been 
without any feeling for 13 years. before, but 
the account lately publiſhed by M. Jallabert, 
profeſſor of philoſophy at Geneva, of an ex- 


traordinary cure performed on a paralytic 
by this e/e@ric-matter, excited the cnrioſity 


of Meſſrs. Morand and "Abbe Nolet, who to ve- 


rify this experiment, obtained an order from 
M. Je Comte d' Argenſon, miniſter of ſtate, to 
get the proper ſubjects out of the Hotel des 
Invaliden. 

Accordingly they began their experiments 
the gth of April 1748, the paralytic parts 
were uncovered, each perſon underwent the 


experiment for the ſpace of two hours morn- 


ing and evening, and each part was ſucceſ- 


ſively touched with the eleckric rod. 


One of the perſons pitched upon for thoſe 
experiments was a ſoldier of about 49, who 
had a paraplegia of the left fide, in conſe- 
quence of a wound he had received on the 
right ſide of his head 3 years before ; he 
with ſome difficulty cou'd bend 4 fingers 
only of his leit hand, but his thumb was 
inflexible. 

This thumb was electriſed the gth of A- 
pril in the morning, according to the direc- 
tion of the extenſors; there appeared in- 
ſtantly ſome twitchings and convulſi ve mo- 
tions in thoſe muſcles, and in the afternoon, 
the thumb was obſerved to be more flexible 
than 


1 
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than in the morning: the 11th, the ſame 
as the preceding day; in the afternoon, a 
viſible perſpiration in the hand, but greater 
in the thumb. | 

The 12th, there was nothing more ob- 
ſerved than what was the day before, except 
that the electriſed arm was covered with 
ſeveral little red ſpots, not unlike flea-bites ; 
in the afternoon, the motion of the thumb 
was more viſible : the perſpiration was now 
in both hands: beſides, the flea-bites be- 
came little bliſters, like thoſe raiſed by the 
bite of the horſe fly. 

13th, Every thing the ſame as the day be- 
fore ; ſome of the bliſters appeared full of a 
limpid ſerum. 

15th, Nothing new appeared; he was laid 


aſide the 16th, for upon cloſer examination, 


he was found to have azchy/oſes's in all his 


Joints. 


The 1oth of April a young man about 
27, paralytic of the right {ide in conſequence 


of a flaſh of lightning; which had burnt his 


left eye, was electriſed; ever ſince the ac- 
cident he complained of a conſtant pain in 
his face, but eſpecially in the frontal ſinus's; 
his right hand and fingers were both inſen- 
{ible and without motion: he was electriſed 
according to the direction of the flexors of 
the auricularis ; thoſe were obſerved to con- 


Vor. IIL Y l 
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tract a little, as well as thoſe of the other 
 ——_ 1 
The 1 1th, in both the fore and afternoon, 
the motion of the auricu/aris and anularis 
was more viſible; the other fingers were 
more flexible. 
*  T2th, The motion of the medins was vi- 
ſible, as was that of the auricularis and anu- 
/aris , it was further obſervable in the after- 
noon, that the fore arm was covered with 
red ſpots, and was rough. 
13th and 14th, The ſame appearances. 
15th, In the morning, the index for the 
firſt time appeared to move; in the after- 
noon, the motion of the auricularis, arvularis, 
and medius became more viſible ; the index 
and pollex appeared more diſpoſed to motion, 
by their ſeparating from the other fingers. 
16th, In the morning, all the fingers ap- 
peared to move better than before; the pa- 
tient ſaid he felt a kind of numbneſs in the 
auricularis, which obliged him to keep it 
covered in the day-time with a muff, made 
of lamb-ſkin, with the wool on, and dur- 
ing the experiment with warm napkins, by 
which means the electric-matter acted more 
powerfully; the ſame appearances in the 
afternoon. 
. 17th, The motion of the fingers ſeemed 
more free, eſpecially that of the auricularis 
and 
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and index, there was nothing new in the af- 
ternoon. Wen he ; 

18th, In the morning, the motion of the 
medius, amlaris and auricutaris appeared 
more lively than uſual ; but it was leſs in 
the afternoon. | 

19th, In the forenoon nothing more than 
on the preceding afternoon ; but in the at- 
ternoon, a motion was viſible in the wriſt, 
and greater than uſual in the fingers. 

From the 2oth to 26th the ſame appear- 
ances ; the motion of the auricularis was 
rather increaſed. 

From 27th to the 1ſt of May the ſame 
appearances. | 

The 2d of May, the patient experienced 
for the 1ſt time the Leyden experiment, which 
conſiſts in holding in one hand a bottle of 
water, in which was an iron rod ſet up- 
right ; the patient ſaid he felt a very vio- 
lent //ock in his arm, but eſpecially in his 
ſhoulder, where he had no feeling before ; 
the extenſion of his fingers was in like man- 
ner more viſible than in the former expe- 
riments, where ſparks only were emited: 
the uſual experiments were repeated for 
1 of an hour, and ended with the /troke from 
the bottle ; the ſame experiments were re- 
peated in the afternoon, in the preſence of 
M. Je Comte d. Argen on, and with the ſame 
ſucceſs. 

1 3d. In 
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_ 3d, In the forenoon, the patient perceiv- 
ed a pricking pain in his ſnoulder; he had 
alſo the former motion in his wriſt and fin- 
gers, and in the afternoon, the pricking was 
rather more ſenſible than in the morning; 
the motion of the wriſt and fingers was ra- 
ther greater. Pk | 

4th, The ſame, as the preceding day ; but 
the Hoc produced by the bottle, was rather 
more ſenſible in the ſhoulder, in the after, 
than in the forenoon : beſides, the ſhoulder 
as well as the whole face was covered with 
ſweat. Top 
6th, The ſame appearances, the ſweat 
only excepted ; in the afternoon, the /Lock 
from the bottle was very ſenſible, as was the 
tingling in the fleſh. 

7th, The motion of the fingers was the 
ſame, rather a little ſtronger in the medzus ; 
the rote from the bottle was rather greater 
than uſual. | | 

There was here a difficulty ſtarted, con- 
cerning the contraction of the tendons of 
paralytic perſons; to clear up this point, 
the experiment was made on the arm of a 
dead man : ſome feeble ſparks were emitted, 
but no motion did ſucceed ; in the afternoon, 
ſame appearances, and the „rote as violent. 

8th, Neither the rote nor the ſparks were 
ſo vivid as on the preceding afternoon ; but 


both were a little ſtronger in the afternoon. 
th, In 
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gth, In the forenoon the ſparks as well as 


rote from the bottle were ſtronger than 


uſual, or even than at the firſt time. 

roth, In the forenoon, the motion of the 
wriſt and fingers was rather ſtronger than 
on the preceding afternoon ; the patient 


received 3 violent /trokes from the bottle 


which affected his head equally as his ſhoul- 
der; the ſame was obſerved in the after- 
noon. 

IIth, In the forenoon, the ſame as in the 
preceding afternoon ; but in the. afternoon, 
every thing was leſs ; the back of the hand, 
and the joint of the anularis appeared red. 

13th, In the forenoon, both the e/ed@ric- 


ſparks and the robe from the bottle, were 


very weak ; but in the afternoon both were 
conſiderably ſtronger : the ſame was obſerv- 
able the 14th and 15th days. 

16th, In the forenoon, neither the /parks 
nor the rote were very ſtrong ; however 


the motion of the wriſt and fingers was 


greater after the Leyden experiment than 
after the uſual e/efric-/parks : in the after- 
noon, no New appearance. 

17th, The uſual experiment by emitting 


ſparks was laid aſide; the motion of the 


wriſt and fingers, occaſioned. by the /troke 
from the bottle was ſtronger, but leſs con- 
ſiderable than uſual in the ſhoulder ; in the 
afternoon ſame appearances. 23 

18th, 


* a 
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18th, 9th, 20th, the ſame appearances. 
21ſt, In both the fore and afternoon the 


ſiroke was rather greater. 


22d, This firoke was ſtronger than uſual, 
as well as the motion 'of the wriſt and fin- 
gers, which continued more or leſs the ſame 
to the 28th in the forenoon ; but in the af- 
ternoon of the 28th, the ſame ſtroke was 
very violent, and a more than ordinary mo- 
tion was obſervable in both the wriſt and 
fingers. | 

29th, Every thing the ſame. 

Zoth, The rote was viſibly weak, 


the wriſt and fingers were obſerved to re- 


tain different motions. 

31ſt, Tho' the „rohe was not very e con- 
ſiderable, yet the motion of the wriſt and 
fingers was ſtronger than in the preceding 


afternoon; in the afternoon of this ſame 


day, the ele@ric-ftroke was ſtill weaker, as 
was the motion of the wriſt and fingers leſs 
vivid or lively. 

All the above motions were far from be- 
ing voluntary, they were the effects only of 
the electric: parłr, and laſted only while thoſe 


ſparks were emitted; the patient was ob- 


ſerved to move his fingers, as if he was 
playing on a harpſicord ; he wou'd likewiſe 
bend the wriſt ; but as all the foregoing ex- 
periments did not appear to reſtore volun- 
tary motion, the patient grew tired, and it 

| Was 
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was with ſome difficulty that he did un- 
dergo them the laſt days. . 
But upon being often aſked whether 
during the time he was in experiment, he 
perceived any alteration in his night's reſt, 
in his appetite, and other natural functions, 
he anſwered in the negative: this patient 
underwent the experiment in the whole 50 
times. | 
Another aged 48, paralytic of the left fide 


for 7 years, underwent the ſame experi- 
ments. 


The 16th day of April, he was electriſed 
in the afternoon for the firſt time; it was 
here obſervable, that the motion of his fin- 
gers was more viſible than that of either of 
the former : the heat of the ſame was more 
ſenſible. ones 

The 17th, the ſame as the preceding after- 
noon. | 

18th, In the forenoon, the motion of the 
fingers was more viſible than before, eſpe- 
cially in the anu/aris and auricularis : the 
patient ſaid, that from the 15th to the 18th, 
he ſenſibly felt pain in his whole arm: in 
the afternoon the ſame, rather ſtronger in 
the extenſors of the middle finger : beſides, 
the whole fore-arm was covered with red 
ſpots and bliſters, larger than thoſe of the 
former patient. : 

19th. In the forenoon, the patient c—_— 

"me 
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he felt ſome motion in his thumb, as if it 
wou'd extend itſelf, and the night before 
he alſo felt ſome pain in his knee; the mo- 
tion was the ſame, during the experiment ; 
in the aſternoon, the contraction and ex- 
tenſion of the wriſt and fingers were more 
conſiderable than uſual. 
20th, The ſame as the preceding day. 
21ſt, The patient had a reſpite this day. 
| From the 22d to the 28th, the ſame ap- 
Pearances. 
= 209th, Here again he had a reſpite of a day. 
Zoth, The ſame appearances as before. 
1ſt May. The motion appeared rather 
ſtronger in the after, than in the forenoon. 
2d, In the forenoon, the patient for the 
=. firſt time experienced the Leyden experiment, | 
| wherein he ſaid that he felt a more conſi- t 
derable Hock in the paralytic than in the Ill | 
well _ which held the bottle; this was 
viſible, by the involuntary motion of the 
paralytic arm; after this VU, he was elec- 
triſed in the uſual manner for 2 of an hour ; 
the experiment with the bottle was repeat- 
ed with the ſame ſucceſs ; the ſame expe- 
riments were repeated i in the afternoon, in 
the preſence of M. Je Comte a Argenſon, and 
with the ſame appearances. as in the fore- 
noon, 
3d, In the forenoon, the agitation in the 
paralytic ſhoulder was more conſiderable, 
and 


E 
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and even the /trokes were more ſenſible than 
uſual; he had a reſpite this afternoon. | 
4th In the forenoon, the role from the 
bottle, as well as the uſual. e/edtric-ſparks, 
had the ſame effects, as in the preceding 
afternoon, and the fingers e more 
extended in the afternoon. 
6th In the forenoon, the ſame ſlack. i in 
the ſnoulder and motion in the fingers; in 
the afternoon the agitation in the een 
was rather more ſenſible. 
7th In the forenoon, the ſame motion in 
the fingers; the //ock was not ſo violent, 
as in the on. but continued nearly 
the ſame to the 15th in the afternoon. : 
16th In the forenoon, neither the uſual = 
eleric-ſparks nor the commotion excited by 
the bottle were as conſiderable as uſual ; 
however, the motion of the fingers was vi- 
ſibly greater, by the later than by the for- 
mer; in the afternoon the ſame. | 
15th In the forenoon, the uſual expe- 
riment by emitting {parks was laid aſide, by 
reaſon the commotion excited by the bottle 
was obſerved to be more effectual; the lame 
appearances in the afternoon. _.. v 
18th In the forenoon, the 8 
with the bottle was often repeated, the pa- 
tient ſaid he ſenſibly felt a tingling pain in 
the paralytic arm; there was nothing new 
obſervable in the afternoon, OF ;8 
Vol. III. 2 20th, In 
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aoth In the forenoon, the ſtroke was very 
ſenſible in the paralytic ſhoulder ; the mo- 
tion-of the wriſt and fingers was as uſual ; 
the ſame in the afternoon. 

21ſt, In both the fore and arm the 
ele@ric-ſtroke was ſtronger than in the pre- 
ceding afternoon. 

22d, In both the fore and beg the 
electric ſirote was ſtronger than uſual; yet 
the motion of the wriſt and fingers was not 
more lively. 
24th, The motion of the wriſt and fingers 
was ſtronger than uſual. 

'25th, Neither the electric-ſtrote nor the 
uſual motion were ſo ſtrong as thoſe on the 
preceding afternoon ; but in the afternoon 
both were very ſtrong, ls 

27th In both the fore and afternoon, the 
elefric-ſiroke and motion of the anularis and 
auricularis were ſtronger than uſual. 

28th, Both the ele@&ric-/troke and motion 
of the wriſt and fingers were ſtronger in the 
forenoon than on the preceding afternoon : 
but in the afternoon the eleric-ſtroke was 

very ſenſible; it was obſervable, that in the 
very inſtant of the /iroke, a conſiderable mo- 
tion was viſible in the anularis and auricula- 
ris ; beſides,” ſome bladders full of ſerum 
appeared on the fore-arm. 

'29th, The ele@ric-/troke was in the fore- 
noon as conſiderable as on the 2 

| 5 atter- 
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afternoon; as well as the motion of the wriſt 


and fingers; but the /tock was not 0 Den 
in the afternoon. 15 

zoth, The elettric-firake.. 0 was very fe- 
ble; the motion of the wriſt and W were 
nevertheleſs as uſul. 

31ſt, Both the ele@rical-ftroke. and motion 
of the fingers were very feeble, and con- 
tinued ſo the 1ſt of June, whereon ended 
the experiments, for much the {ame reaſon, 


as in the preceding caſe, theſe experiments 


in no way reſtoring the voluntary and na- 
tural motion of the parts affected. 

This patient was likewiſe aſked, whether 
during the experiments he had experienced 
any uncaſineſs in his night's Teſt, appetite, 
and other natural functions, he anfererddis in 
the negative; this patient had nee 
the experiment 41 days. 

From the foregoing experiments, Meſſrs. 
Morand and Nolet are of opinion, that there 
is a great abatement to be made from the 
marvellous accounts, publiſned in other 
countries, concerning this eledric-virtue. 
Moſt of thoſe who wrote on the ſubject 
affirm, that the common effects of electricity 
were to accelerate the motion of the pulſe. 


Was this truly the caſe, electricity wou'd un- 


doubtedly be a powerful remedy; the above 
gentlemen agree, that it is poſſible it might 


have ſuch an effect on the common people, 
2 taken 
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taken indifferently to try the experiment 
on, who probably were more affected by the 
aparatus, and the phenomenon attending the 
experiments of electricity than by the thing 
itſelf; than by any real effect from the elec- 
tric-matter ; this they think 1s inconteſtable, 
viz. if the experiment is made on a perſon, 
uſed to thoſe ſorts of tryals, his pulſe will 


not be in the leaſt altered in its motion; 


M. Morand underwent the experiment him- 
ſelf, and that for hours in the preſence of 
ſeveral members of the academy; one emit- 
ted the ſparks from ſeveral parts of his 
body, while another of the company count- 
ed out loud the 60 ſeconds of each minute, 
M. Morand holding the thumb of his right 
hand on the artery of his left hand; he 
counted during each minute 84 pulſations, 
and ſometimes, tho' not often, 83 or 85 pul- 
ſations : 84 is the uſual number of his pul- 
{ation, and ſuch as he had in the like ſpace 
of time before he underwent the experiment. 
'The ſame experiment tryed on others has 


not been found to vary from this of M. Ma- 
rand” g. Days! 


A further inquiry into the power of this elecric- 
* matter on human bodies. 


Electricity has of late years excited every 
where the emulation of the learned, and 
filled them with wonder, by an infinite 

f | number 
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number of phenomena, more ſingular and 
more admirable the onè than the other; 
the importance of the facts themſelves, and 
the appearance of authenticity accompany- 
ing them, required that they ſhou'd be pro- 


perly conſidered; and indeed, they have 
rouſed every where the attention of thoſe 
philoſophers, who had for any time turned 
their thoughts to ſuch inquiries ; for it was 
not well poſſible for a man, who had been 
long employed in inveſtigating the natural 
cauſes of things, to reſiſt his curioſity in re- 
gard to the genuine cauſe of electricity. 

The Virtuoſi ha ve been for the moſt part 
hitherto contented mutually to repeat each 
others experiments; nor did they till very 
lately attend to its effects on living bodies, 
or conſider how far electricity may ſimply * 
and in itſelf, (by the ſubtility of the electric. 
matter's pervading bodies) be able to cure, 

or remove diſeaſes; all the Royal Academy 
has hitherto publiſhed on the ſubject ſeems 
to have had no other view, but mere curio- 
ſity. | 
The firſt rational ſtep towards ende t 
electricity of any uſe was made by the Abbe 
N:let, who in 1745 clearly demonſtrated, 
that the ele&ric-matter was eſſentially the 
ſame as that of fire and light; not as pure 
as elementary fire, by reaſon this electric 
maler 


* 


* 
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matter is neceſſarily blended with the fineſt 
parts of the bodies that emit or contain it. 

It has been early obſerved, that this elec- 
tric-matter accelerated the motion of fluids 
in capillary tubes: from this experiment 
alone it was very natural to conclude, that 
this matter properly applied, might in like 
manner accelerate the motion or circulation 


of the ſap in the plant, as alſo that of the 


humors contained in all animal tubes. 

Abbe Nolet to verify thoſe conjectures, 
ſowed ſome muſtard-ſeed in two different 
pots; both pots were equally expoſed to the 
ſun. for two days, and watered each day 
alike; the zd day, he electriſed one of the 

ts, the other pot was in the ſame cham- 
Þ but out of the influence of the electric- 


eſſiuvia; the 2d day of the experiment 3 


grains appeared, and by the next morning 
g more grains appeared in the ſame pot; 

all this time, not one was to be ſeen above 
the earth in the other pot; in about 8 days 
all the ſeed in the electriſed pot were above 
the earth, and had ſtalks 14 or 15 lines 
long, while there were but 3 or 4 to be ſeen 
in the other pot, and the ſtalks of thoſe 


were but 3 or 4 lines long. 


It was very curious to behold thoſe little 
plants electriſed in an obſcure place, to ſee 


neu, tufts break forth from the extremity 
of 
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of each leaf, which afforded a beautiful 


ſight to the ſpectator. 

The like experiments have been made 
with other kinds of grain, and with the 
ſame ſucceſs ; theſe experiments clearly e- 
vince, that the electric-e ffluvia are capable 
of accelerating the growth of vegetables : 
it now only . to try what effect the 
ſame electrice ſfluvia might have on animals; 
Abbe Nolet therefore choſe the tameſt ani- 
mals, ſuch as cats, ſparrows, yellow-hammers, 
chafinches, pigeons, to make his experiments 
on; to avoid the objection that might be 
made, that the effect attributed to eledtricity 
was rather owing to the agitation the ani- 
mal put himſelf in during the experiment; 
for the more accuracy, he weighed two of 
each kind of animals, electriſed one, and 
kept the other in a cage in the ſame room, 
but out of the influence of the e/edric-efflu- 
via; each animal was electriſed for the ſpace 
of 5 hours; both the electriſed and the o- 
thers were weighed after; the electriſed 
animals were always the lighter of the two; 
thoſe experiments were often repeated; the 
reſult was always the ſame : from all which 
it evidently appeared, the e/edric-efſiuvia 
promoted perſpiration in animals. It is here 
worthy our obſervation, that none of the 
above animals manifeſted the leaſt uneaſineſs 
during the experiments ; and when all was 

| over, 
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over, they fell to their food with their uſual 
appetite: it is further to be obſerved, that 
the ſmalleſt animals were found to loſe moſt, 
in proportion to their weight; the chafinch 
in 5 hours experiment loſt „ whereas a 
pigeon loſt in the fame time but +4; of his 
weight. 

Abbe Nolet finding by the 3 experi- 
ments that the electric-e ſfluvia increaſed per- 
ſpiration in animals, without occaſioning 
the leaſt agitation in them, made the ſame 
experiments on men, where he found, that 
the effect was nearly the ſame; their per- 
ſpiration was increaſed in the ſame manner 
as in the above animals, the difference be- 
ing according to more or leſs only. 

Abbe Nolet being now ſatisfied that the 
eledric-effiuvia were capable of accelerating 
the motion of fluids in capillary tubes, of 
torwarding the growth of vegetables, and 
increaſing the perſpiration in both animals, 
and in man, all this naturally led him to 
hope, that theſe ſame e/e&ric-efluvia might 
be a powerful remedy for the palſy ; what 
ſeemed to countenance this conjecture is, 
that warm ſtimulating medicines have been 
always known to reheve this diſorder ; and 
as thoſe medicines do not produce their ef- 
fects, otherwiſe than by the impreſſion they 
make on the nervous ſyſtem, the electric- 
. ſeem to have herein the advantage, 

as 
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as they may be applied to the part imme- 
diately afflicted, like any other topical ap- 
plication, without affecting any other part, 5 
or fatiguing the patient. | 

It was with theſe views that the prece- 
ding experiments were made at the invalidt; 
but as they did not ſcem to anſwer the firſt 
intention, the recovery of the voluntary 
motion of the parts affected, they were laid 
aſide, as hath been before obſerved. 

It is obſervable that the muſcles in ſaid 
experiments were never ſeen to contract, 
but during the time the elefric-ſparks Were 
emitted; and even then it was evident thoſe 
muſcles acted rather in a paſſive manner, 
not much better than the muſcles of a dead 
body wou - Ri 

It is further obſervable that the 3d . 
electriſed appeared to move his fingers both 
ſooner and better than any of the other two 
men; he likewiſe perceived the heat dif- 
fuſed itſelf more thro the parts affected, 
and yet at the cloſe the voluntary motion 
of his fingers was not a bit freer, or better 
after. 

Tho' ſaid experiments are no way favor= - 
able to the hopes people conceiv'd of the 
virtue of this e/e@ric-matter, in relieving pal- 
ſies, Oc. yet as they have been attended 
with ſuch variations, which may depend 


upon ſome unknown circumſtances, which 
Vol. III. A a time 
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time only can diſcover, we ſhou'd not too 
haſtily -conelude for or againſt the virtue of 
the electric- matter; and here it were to be 
wiſhed, that thoſe Italian virtuoſi, who have 
publiſhed ſuch ſurpriſing accounts of the 
virtue of electricity had herein followed the 
example of the academy, never to pronounce 
too haſtily in matters of experiments, till 
by being often repeated, they were found 
conſtantly the ſame ; had thoſe gentlemen 
obſerved this ſage conduct, their experiments 
wou'd be found upon tryal to anſwer in 
France, as with them in Italy, 
MM. Bianchi, profeſſor of phyſic in the uni- 
verſity of Turin, wrote to the Abbe Nolet, 
that he purged ſeveral perſons by electriſing 
them with ſome draſtic purgative, ſuch as 
roſin of ſcammony or gamboge in their hands, 
and had tranſmitted odors thro' glaſs tubes, 
and performed cures by thoſe eleric-effiuvia. 
M. Pivati of Venice, publiſhed a treatiſe, 
in which he ſays, that the moſt inveterate 
gouty rheumatiſms, ſciatics, palſies, anchylo- 
is, and ſeveral other chronic maladies might 
be either totally removed, or conſiderably 
relieved by the eled&ric-efiuvia, and that whe- 
ther the tube was empty, or filled with the 
medicines proper for ſaid. diſorders ; he fur- 
ther fays, that he had communicated odors 
thro' glaſs tubes, as well ſtopped as if Her- 
metically ſealed. 5 


Doctor 
| $ 
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Doctor Verati of Bologna, publiſhed a hiſ- 
tory of 10 conſiderable cures, which were 
effected by the ſame electric-e ffluvia. He alſo 
confirmed the communication of odors, and 
eledric-purgations. > of 
Abbe Nolet often attempted to repeat 
thoſe experiments in Paris, but not being 
able to ſucceed in any one of them, from - 
that noble ardor, that animates him in his 
reſearches into all natural ſcience, went 
purpoſely to 1taly to ſee with his own eyes, 
how the above Virtuoſi made their experi- 
ments, and to diſcover how he came to 
miſcarry in thoſe repeated tryals he had 
made: for ſurely ele&ricity cou'd not in 
Italy enjoy all thoſe prerogatives with an 
intire excluſion to all other countries. When 
he came to Turin, he requeſted M. Bianchi 
wou'd let him ſee his method of purging 
by electrice ffluvia; M. Bianchi repeated the 
experiment 3 ſeveral times on the Abbe, 
and on 5 or 6 others; ſome of them of the 
firſt diſtinction, but no one cou'd ſay he had 
perceived any difference in himſelf from the 
experiment. . 
Upon the Abbe's arrival at Venice, he had 
himſelf introduced to M. Pivati, to whom 
he expreſſed his deſire of ſeeing, how he 
conveyed odors, and the virtues of medi- 
cines, by the means of the e/ed@ric-effiuvia 
thro' glaſs tubes hermetrically ſealed : M. 
5 Aa 2 Pivati 
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Pioati appointed a day to let him ſee his 


method of making his /experiments : the 
Abbe found at M. Privatis a numerous and 


polite company, which the bb? made no 
doubt were convened on purpoſe, to render 
his conviction the more glaring ; but how 
much muſt the Abbe's ſurprize be, when 
M. Pivati told him, in the preſence of that 
brilliant aſſembly, that he did not pretend 
to demonſtrate the communication of odors, 
for that he never had ſucceeded above once 
or twice, tho' he had often attempted it; 
he farther added, that the tube, with which 


he had made them experiments had been 
ſince broke. 


Here Abbe Nolet deſired to ſee the into- 
nacatorer, or the diminution of medicines 
hemetically ſealed in glaſs-cylinders. As 
Leto that,“ replied M. Proati, it has of- 

« ten ſucceeded with me, put added he, 

we are at preſent too many; beſides, the 
weather is too warm; the electric power 
wou'd therefore be too weak for the ex- 
periment ;” but why did he convene ſo 
gona a company? 

The Abbe then aſked him concerning the 
cures ſaid to be performed by the electric- 
euvia, and in particular about the Biſhop 
of Sebemico, M. 2 vali ingenuouſly confeſſed, 
that that prelate was far from being cured; 


but 
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but Rill remained in the ſame ſtate he Was | 
in before the experiment. , 

Abbe Nolet took now his leave of M. Pi- 
vati, but acquainted him, that he wou'd 
remain eight days in Venice, and earneſtly 
requeſted. he wou'd procure his beſt ma- 
chines to repeat his experiments of the into- 
nacatores. M. Pivati promiſed he wou'd, and 
that he wou'd acquaint him therewith, but 
as M. Pivati never ſent to the Aobo, he 
very naturally concluded M. Fivati had no- 
thing more to ſnew him. 

M. Somis, doctor of the faculty of Turin, 
who came to Venice ſoon after Abbe Nolet 
left it, writes to the Abbe, that having the 
curioſity to ſee the effects of electric-purgati- 
ons, he went to M. Pivati on the 26th of 
Auguſt, and there underwent the experi- 
ment in the preſence of a great number of 
Litterati, with an ounce of the reſin of ſcam- 
mony in his hand, where he was electriſed 
during the ſpace of 15 minutes; but that 
he did not perceive any alteration in him- 
ſelf that night or the next day: he further 
adds, that on the 29th of ſaid month, he 
returned to M. Pivati, where he found a 
polite and brilliant company. M. Pivati 
prepared what he called a dangerous into- 
nacatores, (opium) for this day's experiment. 
M. Somis was now electriſed, as before. 
M. Pivati happened to whiſper a Spaniſh 

officer 
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officer, that they ſhou'd ſoon ſee M. Somis 
wou'd fall aſleep. As M. Somis overheard 
what M. Pivali had been ſaying, he deſired 
to know what he had put into the tube. 
M. Pivati confeſſed to him, that he put 2 
ounces 7 drachms of the flowers of Beujamin, 


and 2 drachms of opium. 


M. Somis requeſted he wou'd repeat the 
experiment on him, and on his friend, with 
opium in their hands; to which M. Pivati 
agreed; accordingly each had half an ounce 
of opium in his hand, and both were elec- 
triſed for the ſpace of half an hour, and yet 
both ſlept neither more nor leſs that night. 

M. Somis further adds, that on his re- 
turn, he had a conference with Dr. Cornelio 
of Placentia, who confeſſed to him, that he 
often attempted to purge by the means of 


the electric-eſfluvia, but never cou'd effect it 


but once on his ſervant maid, who held 
ſome rhubarbe in her hand; but as that was 
the only time he had ſeen any ſuch effect, 


he was apt to believe it might be owing 


to ſome other cauſe, that his ſervant maid 


had been purged. 


Abbe Nolet on his return from 7 enice, cal- 


led at Bologna on Dr. Verati, member of the 
Academy of the I/titutes of Bologna, and 
candidly confeſſed to him his doubts of 
thoſe pretended communications of odors, 
the effects of the intonacatores, and electric- 


ur- 


[ * 
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purgations, M. Verati aſſured the Abbe, that 
he had often conveyed the odor of Benjamin 
thro' a glaſs-tube, which he ſhewed the 
Abbe ; the experiment was repeated in the 
preſence of the Abbe ; but no odor was com- 
municated : the Abbe hereupon obſerved to 
M. Verati, that as his glaſs cylinder was 
lightly ſtopped with wood only, if there was 
any odor communicated in his former expe- 
riments, it was more probably thro' the pores 
of the wood than thro' thoſe of the glaſs. 
M. Verati confeſſed it might be as the 
Abbe ſaid. * I will therefore, added he, ſuſ- 
pend my judgment concerning both the 
tranſmiſſion of odors, and effects of the 
zntonacatores, till new experiments ſhall 
put the matter beyond all doubt. But as 
to eledric-purgations ſaid he, I have in my 
\ houſe a man and maid ſervants; who were 
pa rged by the eledric-effiuvia. However, 
ſhall herein alſo ſuſpend my judgment, 
till I have repeated the ſame experiments 
on a ſufficient number of others, and thoſe 
in different ſtations ; and if what I have 
publiſhed in 1748, concerning thoſe mat- 
ters are not found to be true in fact, I 
ſhall chearfully retract all I have ſaid of 
that matter. But as to the ten perſons 
* ſaid to be cured in ſaid treatiſe by the 
© elſedric-effluvia, I aſſure you they are ex- 
© attly as there deſcribed. 
Abbe 


— 
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be Nolet ſaw one of thoſe 10 perſons j 


the cure performed was more according to 


the order of Nature, gradually, and not all 
of a ſudden, as the electricseſſtuvia are ſup- 
poſed to effect thoſe cures. 
Opon the whole, it evidently appears; 
that the accounts of the ſurprizing effects 
of the electric-eſluvia, publiſhed, by the 1ta- 
lian Virtuoſi, will not bear an impartial exa- 
mination. Abbe Nolet looks upon M. Pivat: 
to be a man of candor, but confeſſes thoſe 
facts he has publiſhed do not ſeem to do 
much honour to his delicacy ; for who can 
believe with him, that the ele&ric-efluvia 
will ſet a watch that has ſtopped a going, 
and ſet it to rights, when it 1s otherwiſe out 
of order : or who can believe that an ounce 
of mercury had totally exhaled thro' a glaſs 
tube, with which a man had been electriſed; 
and what is ſtill more incredible, that his 
{kin became of a lead color, and that the 
ſame man had after a copious ptyaliſm. 

We muſt. therefore for the preſent lay 


aſide all our flattering hopes of being able 
to remove thoſe rebellious chronic diſorders, 


palſies, ſciatics, &c. by the elefric-effluvia, 


75 
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Of Betany, 


Bork NY, or the knowledge of plants, 
was from the earlieſt times had in high 
eſteem among all nations; the ancients be- 
lie ved that all the art of phyſic conſiſted in 
a competent knowledge of ſimples; for ob- 
ſerving that moſt animals, from a kind of 
inſtinct, ſeek for ſuch plants as are capable 
of relieving them from ſuch uneaſineſs as 
they feel; ſo man, from ſomething ſuperior 
to #/tind, has in all ages ſought after the 
knowledge of plants, and what is more, has 
= great confidence in medicines taken 
om them. The works of Theophraſtus, 
Diaſcorides, Pliny the hiſtorian, and Galen 
ſhew, that they had cultivated the know- 
ledge of plants, tho' it muſt be confeſſed 
they acquired but a very ſuperficial know- 
ledge of them. Even Diaſcorides, who had © 
applied more cloſely to this ſcience, and 
who among the ancients acquired the great- 
eſt reputation as a Botaniſt, has deſcribed no vl 
more than about 600 plants; and what is 3 
more, the deſcriptions he has left us of even = 
thoſe are ſo imperfect, that it is difficult, 
and often impoſſible to know them by what 
he has ſaid of them. His ſucceſſors did not 
oo RNS improve 
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improve much upon him; they contented 
themſelves with ſuch. deſcriptions as they 
found in books. Mathiolus, the commenta- 
tor moſt in eſteem of Diaſcorides, did no 
more ; he never was at the trouble to look 
for the plants in the field, in order to com- 
pare them with the deſcriptions his author 
gave of them : but as arts and ſciences be- 
gan to revive in the 15th century, Botany 
in like manner, began to recover its ancient 
luſtre and eſteem. Botaniſis then began to 
range the fields, there to ſearch after and 
diſcover ſuch plants as are there ſpontane- 
ouſly produced. And here they were ſoon 
put to a ſtand, by that almoſt infinite num- 
ber of plants, they every inſtant found un- 
der their feet; for what memory cou'd re- 
tain even the names of ſo many thouſand 
different plants, much leſs their ſeveral cha- 
racteriſtics? Botani/ls were therefore oblig- 
ed to find out ſome expedient, to fix on 
ſome method, by which they might be able 
to convey the knowledge of this great va- 
riety of plants, without burthening the me- 
mory too much. Firſt then, they diſtributed 
this great variety of plants into genus's or 
claſſes : ſuch plants therefore as had ſome- 
thing common in their exterior appearance, 
were to be ranged under the ſame name ; 
cuſtom has eſtabliſhed this method with 
regard to the Ranunculus' s; but as there are 
| 10 
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ſo many parts in every plant, ſuch as the 
root, ſtalk, leaves, flowers, ſeed or fruit, 


ſo it was extremely difficult to hit upon 


ſuch a method as wou'd comprehend thoſe 
different parts under the ſame claſs. Meſſrs. 
Geſner and Columna, two of the moſt famous 
Botaniſts any age ever produced, ranged the 
different plants from their reſemblance to 
each other in their flowers and fruit con- 
ſidered together, and for this reaſon. As 
the chief end of Nature in the production 
of plants is to bring forth the fruit, ſo the 
flowers for ſome time at leaſt afford more 
fit nouriſhment to the fruit or ſeed than at 
its firſt unfolding it cou'd receive from the 
leaves ; all plants therefore. whoſe flowers 
and. fruit or ſeed bear a near reſemblance 
to each other, are by thoſe Botanz/tr ranged 
under the ſame class... 
M. Tournefort herein follows Meſſrs. 'Gef- 
ner and Columna; all plants therefore whoſe 
flowers and fruit reſemble each other,” ate 
to be ranged under the ſame genus; the 
roots, ſtalks and leaves are not then to be 
conſidered ; but when thoſe different genuss 
are to be reduced into different ſpectes, then 
the roots, ſtalks and leaves are to. be taken 
into conſideration ; ſo that when a plant 
differs from another in thoſe 3 different 


parts, the root, ſtalk and leaves, or in ſome 


of them, then that plant is of a different 
| B b 2 ſpecies, 
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ſpecies. Tho! this method has its uſe, yet it 


1s far from being exempt from ſome imper- 
fections; for there are ſame plants that have 
neither flowers nor fruit or ſeed, yiſible at 
leaſt, and there are ſome, whoſs ſeed can- 
not be diſcovered even by the microſcope, 
to remedy this inconveniency, M. Teurnefort 
has made a claſs for ſuch plants by them- 
ſelves; the conſolation is, that the num- 
bers af ſuch plants are few. Again, when 
the flowers and ſeed are not ſufficient- ta 
characterize a plant, he then has recourſe 
to the roots, ſtalks and leaves; and when 
all theſe are not ſufficient, he takes in the 
manner of the plants growing, ar ſome other 
remarkable appearance at firſt view; this 
arangement of plants under their gerus's, 
wonderfully helps the memory ; beſides, 
Botaniſts as often as they diſcover any plants, 
whoſe flowers, fruit or ſeed differ, may now 
_ eaſily form new gezuſes to range ſuch new 
plants under. FLEE 
M. Tournefort by following this method 
has ranged all the known plants under 67 3 
genus's, which comprehend above 8846 dif- 
ferent ſpecies of plants, diſcovered either on 
the earth, or under the waters; ſo that at 
this day we know more gezus's, than Diaſ- 
cariges knew ſpecies of plants; but as the 
memory muſt ſtill be greatly burthened, 
| with ſo many genus's of plants, M. Tourne- 
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fort has reduced the above 673 gemus's into 
claſſes; for this purpoſe, he conſiders the 
flowers only of the plant, ſuppoſing it has 
flowers, and finds that of all the hitherto 
known plants there are but 14 different 
figures of their flowers, all the above dif- 
ferent genus's are therefore reduceable to 14 
claſſes ; but as there are ſome plants which 
have no flowers, and as there muſt be ſome 
diſtinction between plants and ſhrubs, as 
well as between ſhrubs and tre:s, ſo he 
has been obliged to add 8 claſſes more, which 
in the whole make 22 claſſes ; ſo now it is 
ſufficient to retain. in the mind 14 different 
figures of flowers, to know what genes ſuch 
a plant is of ; the other parts, as the root, 
ſtalk and leaves, will determine what /pecies 
it is of; M. Tournefort choſe the flowers to 
range plants into claſſes, becauſe the fruit 
or ſeed will ſoon after appear to manifeſt 
their genus; whereas had he taken the fruit 
or ſeed to range them by, he muſt neceſſa- 
rily wait until the next year for the flowers, 
to diſtinguiſh them thereby. By this method 
the ſtudy of Botany is rendered facile and ea- 

ſy,to the memory. | 
But as it was of the higheſt importance 
to the perfection of Botany to know exactly 
thoſe plants, thoſe ancient Potaniſis, Theo- 
phraſtus and Diaſcorides, had deſcribed, were 
it only to recover thoſe excellent compoſi- 
tions 
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tions they cried up ſo much, or detect their 
errors; and as the far greater number of 
thoſe plants are now quite unknown to us, 
either becauſe the names of moſt of our 
plants are not the ſame with their's, or that 
the culture and clime had made ſo great a 
difterence in their figures, as no longer to be 
known by us for the ſame plants, ſo it was 
abſolutely neceſſary in order to diſcover thoſe 
plants delineated by Theophraſtus and Diaſ- 
 corides, to range thoſe plains of Greece, Aſia, 
Egypt, Africa, where thoſe Botani/ts lived, 
or were more particularly acquainted with ; 
but where to find a Botani/t zealous enough 
to undertake ſuch a journey ! 3 gol 
M. Tournefort, who had before upon a 
like occaſion travelled all over Hain, chear- 
fully offered to undertake this long and 
perilons journey. Accordingly in purſuance 
of the King's orders, he ſet out for Marſeilles 
in March 1700, in company with Meſſrs. 
Gundelſheimer, a learned German Botaniſt, and 
Aubriet a ſkilful deſigner, appointed his aſ- 
ſiſtants : and having diligently ranged all 
the Ifles of the Archipelago, the borders of 
the Enuxine-ſea, Bithnia, Pons, Armenia, Cap- 
padocia and Georgia, even to Erivan, the fron- 
tiers of Perſia, he returned by Armenia, Ga- 
latia, Myſia, Lydia, and Ionia to Smyrna, 
where taking ſhipping for Mar/eilles, he 
arrived there in 1702, 5 with the ſpoils 


of 
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of the Levant, their plants, having in this 
journey  diſcoyered 1350 new ſpecies of 
plants, moſt of which ranged themſelves 
naturally under the 673 genus's he had be- 
fore eſtabliſhed in his /t. Ric. Herb. for 
thoſe that did not, he eſtabliſhed but 25 
new genuss, without being obliged to add 
one new. claſs, which evidently ſhews the 
propriety of his ſyſtem of Botany, where ſo 
many exotic plants ſo readily ranged them- 
ſelves in: this made his Corrolarium Inſt. K. 


. hh DT 


wo 


. 


1 H. which he publiſhed in 1703. | 
: But as the principal end of all our re- 
h ſearches into this ſcience is to diſcover the 


medicinal virtues and uſes of plants, M. 
Tournefort has herein alſo, in his hiſtory of 
plants that grow about Faris, laid down a 
plan towards perfecting this part, which is 

conformable to the views of the Royal Aca- 
demy, who directed their chemiſt, M. Bour- 
delin to analyſe ſuch plants, as were gene- 
rally eſteemed the moſt uſeful: he accord- 
ingly azalys'd 1400 of them; the reſult was, 
that they all yielded the ſame principles, viz. 
phlegm or water, an acid liquor, an oyl, 
and an earth: ſo that the ſo/anum furioſum, 
a rank poiſon, yielded the ſame principles 
as the braſſica capitata, a culinary wholſome 
plant. The Academy has therefore laid afide 
all thoſe analyſes by fire, and ſubſtituted 
other methods in their place, in order to 
| diſcover 


1 © 


d 


now found in ſome of the American iſlands, 
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diſcover the medicinal virtues and uſes of 

plants, and yet retain their effeatial ſalts, 

nearly the ſame they were in the plant! 
urſuant to this reſolution of the Academy, 
. Tournefort begins with the tamarinds. 


07 Tamarinds. 1699. 


The tamarind is the fruit of a tree which 
bears the ſame name, and is not unlike our 
aſh-tree ; it grows in common in Africa, 
eſpecially about Senegal, in Arabia, and in 
ſome parts of the Eaſt- Indies. It is alſo 


where the Spaniards have tranſplanted it, 
together with the caſſia- tree, the ginger- plant, 
and ſeveral other uſual plants. We are obli- 
ged to the Arabians for our knowledge of 
this fruit; the old Grec:ans, even thoſe that 
came after Galen, were not acquainted with 
it; Serapiou, Avicenna and Meſue were the 
firſt that ſpeak of it; and tho Meſue was 
wrong in taking the tamarind for the fruit 
of the wild palm or date tree, it however is 
certain the famar ind he wrote of are the 
ſame we this day know. 729 

M. Tournefort in 1689 found the Tamarind 
tree at Granada, in the terraſſe of the once 
famous palace of Alhambra, which the Moors 
had embelliſhed with every thing convenient 
for life. Travellers inform us that the Eaſt- 
erns make a beverage of this fruit, which is 

. | both 
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both cooling and laxative; two neceſſar 
things for the well-being of the body, wher 
perſpiration is ſo conſiderable. hg 


marinds afford by their 2 Kg. „a (alt, in 


every thing like wink Tartar. 6 pounds of 
Tamarinds diffolved in 8 quatts of water, 
yielded 6 drams of an eſſential ſalt, but not 
till it ſtood 2 months in the vault; And here 
it is remarkable that this infüfion, tho“ it 
ſtood 2 months never became mouldy. 

ſo little of the eſſential falts of plants art 
obtained by the common method is, becauſe 
we do not allow them a ſufficient time to 
depoſite there ſalts; fot there are ſeveral 
plants, which like wine require, a conſidera- 
ble time to depoſite their ſalts; Fumitary for 
example, affords very little ſalt after evapo· 
ration, and letting it remain 8 days in a cool 
place to cryſtallize; but if the juice of the 
ſame Fumitary had been left 6 or 8 months 
to cryſtallize, it would yield a conſiderable 
quantity of ſalt; when therefore we would 
have the eſſential ſalt of any planit, we ſhould 
ſuffer them to remain 2, 4, 6 months, ac- 
cording to the nature of the plant; and to 


prevent theſe juices turning moulgy, to lay | 
an inch thick of common oil over them; 


this oil will exclude the action of: the air, 


which would ſoon alter the nature of ſaid 
juices. 


By all the tryals made with the ſalt of Ta- 


Vor. III. * * marinas, 
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marinds,it is the ſame of our cream of Tartar; 
it is ſour on the palate. It will not diſſolve 
in cold water, nor crepitate laid on a burn- 
ing coal, much leſs excite a vinous ſmell 
when mixed with /xivium Tartari. It is this 
eſſential ſalt that renders theſe Tamarinds 
laxative ; for Manna is known to purge much 
better when diſſolved in Verjuice than when 
diſſolved either in water, or broth ; mineral 
acids are known to diminiſh, the purgati ve 
quality of vegetables,whereas lemon- juice and 
vinegar are not found to have the like effect. 
The ſeveral juices proceeding from plants 
may be reduced to 4 claſſes. Sugar, all kinds 
of Manna, honey, and in ſhort all the ſweet 
juices of plants comprehend the iſt claſs. 
Theſe contain the eſſential ſalt of thoſe 
plants they are had from. Mana till 1543 
was believed to fall from Heaven; but at this 
day we know it tranſudes thro the branches 
and leaves of the aſh-tree in Calabria, and 
other hot countries; the Mæliauthes affords a 
Juice like honey, which not only to the Hot- 
tentots. at the 2 pe of good Hope, but alſo to 
the Dutch there is a kind of a feaſt, as M. 
Herman reports. The leaves of the willow 
are often found in ſummer covered with 
a candied ſugar: many other leaves of trees 
are in like manner found covered with the 
like, and probably it is from theſe ſources 
the induſtrious bees collect their honey. All 
. red _ . _. Juices 
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juices of the turpentine kind make, up the 
2d claſs; thoſe are only a fulphur more or 


ſtances as exude from trees, and diffolve in 
water alone, r the 3d clafs, ſuch 
are Cherry Gum, Gum Arabic, Plumb, Apri- 
cock and other Gums. The 4th claſs compre- 
hends all the gumi- teſinous ſubſtances, fuch 
as will difſolve partly in water, and partly 
in ſpirits of wine, ſuch are Myrrh, Oliba- 


Of the Yquetaya, a Braſilian plant. 1701. 

A French ſurgeon, who reſided many years 
in Braſil, upon his return fo Portugal, wrote 
to his friend in Paris, acquainting him that 
during his reſidence in Braſil, he had the 
good fortune to diſcover a plant of ſingular 
virtues, for it was a ſpecific in? /exriſtes, excel- 
lent in Apoplexies, and never failed in Agues : 
he further added, that the dried leaves of 
this plant deprived See of both its offenſive 
ſmell and taſte without leſſening its purga- 
tive quality ; this alone was certainly a va- 
luable diſcovery, and which hitherto _ had 
been ardently ſought after, upon account of 
the diſagreeableneſs of this, otherwiſe good 
purger; this ſame Surgeon incloſed ſome of 
the leaves of this plant to his friend, but ſo 
cruſhed and disfigured (perhaps not without 
deſign, having his own advantage in view 


lefs inſpiſſated in the fir tree, All fuch ſub- 
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by concealing its name); that it was not 
ſible to know it, by comparing thoſe — 4 5 
leaves with thoſe of other ——4 hitherto 
known; but M. Homberg, who had ſome of 
thoſe bruiſed leaves given him, to try their 
effect on Sene, by great good fortune eſpied 
ſome ſmall ſeeds, with a . of their Capſu- 
la. He gave thoſe ſeeds to M. Marchant, who 
ſowed them in May, and ſoon after raiſed 
the plant. The firſt thing M. Marchant did 
was to try, if the leaves of his new raiſed 
plant had that effect on Sene, as was ſaid ; 
be was agreeably ſurpriſed to find they effec- 
tually had. Upon cloſer examination he ſoon 
was convinced it was a ſpecies of the ſcrophu- 
laria aquatica major C. B. and ſo far like it, 
except what difference culture and clime 
might make; beſides, the European Scrophu- 
[aria had the ſame effect on Sene that the 
Braſilian had. 
Phyſicians have always endeavorcd to cor- 
rect the draſtic qualities of ſome purgative 
plants, as alſo to diſguiſe or remove che diſ- 
agreeable ſmell and taſte of others; notwith- 
ſtanding all their endeavors, the odor and 
taſte of their correctors remained with the 
medicine; it 1s quite the reverſe here, the 
Scrophularia communicates no odor or taſte 
to Sene, nor does it leſſen its purgative 
1 


MiMarch- 
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M. Marchant employs it thus, he takes of 


ria of each two drams, he infuſes them in a 
pint of water juſt going to boil, he removes the 
veſſel from the fire, and when cold, decants the 
infuſion for uſe. He adviſes to dry thoſe leaves, 
firſt in a ſhade for10 or 12 days, and to expoſe 
them after to the ſun, todry them thoroughly; 


they retain both their ſaline and reſinous 
parts, with which they abound, whereas 
had they been firſt expoſed to the ſan, theſe 
reſinous parts would in a great meaſure ex- 


thoſe reſinous parts, as they exhale in mak- 
ing the infuſion, that carry off with them 
the diſagreeable parts of Hene. M. Marchant 
takes here an opportunity (and perhaps not 
without reaſon) to cenſure our Botani/ts, who 
with indefatigable induſtry travel to Greece, 

Egypt, Africa, and America, to diſcover and 
ſearch for plants in thoſe foreign coun- 

tries, while they ſhamefully neglect to exa- 
mine the plants of their own country, as if 
Providence had not ſupplied each country 
with the neceſſary plants for the ſeveral uſes 
of its inhabitants; when we conſider ſome 
among the many plants of our own country, 
we ſhall find they are little inferior in their 
virtues to thoſe exotics, ſo much ſought after, 
and ſo Geary purchaſed. To inſtance a few a- 


mong 


Sene leaves and the dried leaves of Scrophula- Z 


by thus letting them firſt dry in the ſhade, 


hale with the flegm or water. Probably it is 
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mong many, the leſſer Centory, whether in 
infollen, decoction, extract or powder, is well 
known to cure Agues, and if Phyſicians had 
been as induſtrious as they ought or might be, 
to join with it ſuch other medicines as they 
are careful to join with the Cortex, probably 
it would be found little inferior to that va- 
luable exotic. 5 rang 
The millefolium has alfo been obſerved to 


= 
— 5 - 


be a powerful aſtringent in all inward hemor- 


gn + 


: (ages, the radix filicis maris a moſt excel- 

nt · vermifuge, achillea arthemiſte tenui folio 
facie Lobelia great incider, the dried leaves are 
given to ſmoak with ſucceſs in the Aſthma, 
and all opilations of the lungs, and as to 
purgatives, the white and damaſk roſes, and 
many others are known to be excellent pur- 


| 


Fat ſince therefore we are certain from re- 


eated experience, that our own country can 

upply us with plants, that are both purga- 
tive and emetic, febrifuge and diuretic, of 
known efficacy in Hſenteries, aſthmas, and 
are detergent and vulnerary, we are greatly 
to blame if we negle@ to employ them, thro' 
an ill-timed prejudice in favor of thoſe | 
brought afar off; undoubtedly we ſhould | 
find our account in making uſe of the plants 
of our own country, which upon a fair trial 
would be found fully to anſwer every end 
and expectation of the preſcriber, as our Eu- 
ropean Scrophularia has perfectly anſwered 
the 
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the end. of the Braſilian, in correcting the 


diſagrecable ſmell and taſte of Sene. 


* The analyſis of the exotic purgative plants. 
TY 1700. ** 

As all the views heretefore of the Acade- 
my in directing to make Analyſis's of plants 
has hitherto proved unſucceſsful, M. Boulduc 
the Father has here begun upon another 
plan, in order to diſcover the component parts 
of plants; the method he employs is to make 
extracts from them by the help of both an 
aqueous and ſpirituous menſiruum. He begins 
with IJpecacuana. 

There are 3 ſorts of this root im; ported, 
the gray, the brown, and the white; as ta theic 
diſtillation afforded no ſatisfaQion, yielding 
only a flegm, an acid liquor and tele oil; he 
taok 8 ounces of this root in powder, and 
with ſpirit of wine he obtained 10 drams of 
a reſinous ſubſtance ; and from the reſiduum 


which weighed 6 ouces, he got 2 ounces of 


a ſaline extract with diſtilled rain water. This 
extract was of a ſoft conſiſtence, as it wanted 
the reſinous parts, which give extracts their 
ſolidity. It is here evident that this root con- 
tains more ſaline than reſinous parts, and 
whene ver that is the caſe, water alone will 


* All thoſe Anahſes M. Boulduc has made of both Fa on 
and European purgative plants, are here A together, tho' 
read in different years. | 


be 
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be ſufficient to extract both the reſinous and 
ſaline parts. The water will ſoon diſſolve the 
ſaline parts, the water impregnated with the 
ſalts will eaſily attenuate the reſinous parts, 
and become ſaturated with them, ſo as to 
compoſe one intire maſs, the ſaline and re- 


ſinous parts of the plant. As a further proof 


of this, M. Boulduc took 8 ounces of the 
ſame root, and with diſtilled rain- water only, 
he obtained 3 + ounces of a ſolid extract; 
from the reſiduum which weighed 5 ounces, 


- ſpirits of wine could extract but a dram of 
an extract ſomething like reſin. M. Boulduc 
analyſed the brown in the ſame manner. This 
contains leſs reſinous parts than the gray; 
for from 8 ounces in powder with an aque- 


ous Menſtruum he could obtain but 1 ounce 


4 drams of a ſolid extract, from the reſiduum 
with ſpirits of wine he could get but 24 grains 


of a reſinous ſubſtance ; the cap. mort. weigh- 
ed 6 ounces. = 3 
Notwithſtanding this great diſproportion 
of active principles in both theſe Ipecacuana's, 


the brown is obſerved to be the more active 
of the two, which ſeems to form a kind of 


paradox; M. Boulduc conjectures that the e- 
nergy of medicines is not always to be rated 


according to their weight or bulk, for very 
often thoſe of the leaſt bulk are found to 
be the moſt active. Vis maxima in minima 

mole is an old maxim, which holds good in 


many 
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many inſtances; badies therefore of the 
leaſt bulk may be poſſeſſed of more force 
to penetrate, and of courſe to ſtimulate the 
nervous and other fibres of our bodies, ſo 
as to agitate and carry about the blood and 
humors with more force than others of 
greater bulk or maſs ; this may be the caſe 
with regard to the gray and brown ipecacta- 
nas; the parts of the gray tho' larger, may 
ſtimulate leſs than thoſe of the brown, which 
tho' leſs; might be more active. 

M. Boulduc upon further trials with the 
brown, found means to deprive. it of its 
emetic quality, and that by employing the 
ſaline extract only; for it is with this root 
as with all other violent cathartics, ſuch as 


ſcammony, colacynth, their draſtic quality lies 


in their reſinous parts, which always act 
with more violence than the faline parts ; 
this ſaline extract purged gently, and left a 
ſenſible aſtriction behind it, by which it be- 
comes as effectual in dyſenteries, as the root 
Itſelf in powder “. 


The analyſis of colocynth, jalap, gamboge and 
black hellebor. 1701. 


M. Boulduc analyſed colocynth all manner 
of ways; as diſtillation afforded no better 


* Wholeſale druggiſts, who pound a good deal of ipzcacuana, 
ſhou'd be attentive to turn their head aſide, to avoid receiving 
any of the powder into their noſe ; for it is apt to cauſe an he- 
morrhage, and leave a violent head-ach for 2 or 3 days after. 
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ſatisfaction than that of other cathartics, he 
macerated it both in water and in new wine, 
and made an extract from it with both an 
aqueous and ſpiritous menſtruum; 4 ounces 
of the pulp infuſed in 6 pounds of new wine, 
was, after it ſtood 10 days to ferment, diſ- 
| tilled in BV: an ounce of an adi liquor 
came over, which retained all the bitterneſs 
of the pulp; the reſiduum yielded 24 ounces 
of a ſolid extract, which purged gently and 
without irritation at the doſe of 10 grains, 
owing as M. Boulduc conjectures, to the eſ- 
ſential ſalt of the wine, which ſo ſheathed 
the volatile acrid ſalts in the colocynth, as to 
prevent their too great irritation of the in- 
teſtines ; and this he thinks ſhou'd direct 
the beſt, correctors for all ſuch dractic ca- 
thartics, in order to render them of more 
general uſe in practice. 
M. Bouldu took 16 ounces of this pulp, 
and left it 15 days to macerate in diſtilled 
rain water; upon diſtilling it after, egm 
only came over, which had neither taſte 
nor any thing elſe worth conſidering, but 
the extract made from the reſiduum was both 
much clearer, and at the ſame time freer 
from earthy parts, and of a better conſiſtence 
than extracts generally are, owing no doubt 
to the long maceration, during which, the 
earthy and mucilaginous parts had ſufficient 
time to ſeparate and ſubſide ; whereas in 


the 
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the uſual way of making extracts, they have 
not ſufficient time allowed them for that 
purpoſe. This extract weighed 24 ounces, 
it purged gently, tho' given in a ſmall doſe. 
Spirits of wine cou'd extract no reſinous 
parts from 1t, tho' 8 ounces of the pulp yield- 
ed to ſpirits of wine half an ounce of an 
extract, the r eſiduum with An aqueous nen- 
ſtruum yielded 2 ounces of a ſaline extract. 

From all theſe trials, M. Boulduc is of 
opinion, that the beſt way to obtain the 
extract of this fruit is, to macerate it for 
ſome time in water; this maceration comes 
neareſt to fermentation, by which means 
the ſaline parts are ſeparated from the muci- 
laginous, earthy and other hurtful parts; 
for he often obſerved, that either the reſi- 
nous or ſaline parts given alone, were al- 
ways attended with great irritation, where- 
as when both parts were blended and mix- 
ed together, as they are in the watery ex- 
tract, they work off gently. 

Jalap is the root of the convolvulus ameri- 
canus jalapium didtus. It is one of the beſt 
and ſafeſt purgers in all the materia medica, 
tho at preſent too much neglected, except 
among £Empirics, who often acquire both 
wealth and fame from ſuch medicines : it 
requires no corrector, which can hardly be 
ſaid of any other, tho there has been many 
ways employed to correct it, all which rather 

D d 2 ſpoil. 
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ſpoil than meliorate it; all it wants is to be. 


well choſen and found. However, M. Boul. 


duc, purſuant to his plan, analyſed it, as he 
did the foregoing ; he took 12 ounces of 
this root in powder, and with ſpirit of wine 
he obtained 2 ounces of a reſinous extract: 
the reſicdluum well dried weighed 9 ounces 
2 drachms, from which by decoction in wa- 
ter, he got 4 ounces of a pure ſolid extract. 

M. Boulduc takes care always to filtrate 
his infuſions and decoctions, by which means 
the mucilaginous, earthy and uſeleſs parts 
are left on the filter; his extracts by this 
means are pure and free from all uſeleſs 
parts “. 

What remained on the filter when dried 
weighed 7 drams, ſo the 12 ounces of jalap 
employed yielded 7 ounces of different ex- 
tracts: 12 ounces of the ſame root in pow- 
der yielded to an aqueous mer/truum, and 


reiterated decoction, 6 ounces of a ſolid, 


well conditioned extract, the earthy parts 
left on the filter, when dried, weighed 13 
ounce, the reſiduum in the bottom of the 
veſſel weighed 4: ounces, from which with 


ſpirit of wine he got 5 drachms of a refinous 


extract, which with 3 drachms, found ſtick- 


ing to the ſides of the veſſel, and which the 


* The method here recommended is well worth the attention 


| 10 all compounders of medicines, and therefore greatly to be 


iſhed they wou d religiouſly obſerve it. | 
W * ſaline 
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made an ounce of a reſinous extract, ſo that 
the 6 : ounces of a ſaline extract, contain- 


ounces of the ſame” root with ſpirits of wine 
yielded but 2 ounces of a reſinous extract. 
M. Boulduc concludes ' from theſe expe- 
riments, that extracts required to purge ef- 
fectually, and without irritation or other 
untoward ſymptoms, ſhou'd contain both 
the ſaline and reſinous parts, for the reſi- 
nous parts given alone often occaſion great 
uneaſineſs, gripings, convulſions, Oc. whereas 
the ſaline parts purge very little, and go off 
moſtly by urine ; but when both are blend- 
ed and joined together, as they are in all 
watery extracts, they generally have a good 
effect. The ſaline parts both open and at- 
tenuate the reſinous parts, and diſtribute 
their active parts, while they ſo cover them 
as to prevent thoſe uneaſineſſes they are 
juſtly ſuppoſed to occaſion, perhaps by ad- 
hering too cloſely to the inner coats of the 
inteſtines, thereby inflamming, and often 
lacerating them. 

Mecoachan, both from its affinity with ja- 
lap, and from its coming from the ſame cli- 
mate is here added. 1711. | 
M. Boulduc aſſures us, that it is a much 
more gentle purger than even jalap, and 
perhaps it is on that very account it is leſs 
| | often 


faline parts with water cou'd not diſſolve, 


ed but one ounce of reſinous parts; 12 
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often employed than it deſerves, owing as 
he conjectures, to its being brought to us 
worm-eaten and decayed, whereas when 
ſound, it wou'd purge gently and without 
irritation. By its analyſts, it contains fewer 
reſinous parts than 7a/ap, but a good deal 
more of ſaline parts; 4 ounces of this root 
in powder yielded to ſpirits of wine a dram 
only of a reſinous extract, and to water the 
ſame quantity yielded 1: ounce of a ſolid 
extract, the refiduuni wou d yield nothing 
to the ſpirits of wine, for as it was before 
taken notice of, wherever the ſaline parts 
abound, they with the water diſſolve the 
refinous parts, forming with them and ſome 
few earthy parts, ever inſeparable from them, 
a ſolid extract. 

Gamboge, gummi de Goa, gummi de Peru 
pur gans, and by way of excellence, SUCCUS 
Indicus purgans, and laſtly Scarmoniun ori- 
entale, is a gum-reſin, brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies; but from what tree or plant 
is not certain; it will eaſily take fire, and 
melt intirely over it: it will diſſolve to + 
in the ſpirits of wine, whereas it only ex- 
tends on the ſurface of water, forming a 
kind of milky ſubſtance, as ſcammony is ob- 
ſerved to do. Upon the palate, at firſt, it 
appears inſipid, but ſoon after, it leaves a 
ſenſible acrimony and an intolerable thirſt 
bend; it is a powerful Haragogue and 


emetic ; 
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emetic ; and for that reaſon ſhou'd not be 


given, but to robuſt conſtitutions; tho' this 
gum is ſo very purgative, yet the fruit of 
the tree it comes from, is eaten in the coun- 
try as we do oranges: | 


M. .Boulduc analyſed it, 19. In ſpirits. of 


wine, 4 remained undiſſolved. 29. It diſſolv- 
ed intirely in lixivium tartari; the extract 
made with this Iixivium purged little by 
ſtool, but conſiderably by urine, whereas 
the extract made with ſpirits of wine, purg- 
ed more violently than the gum itſelf. 
This gum ground with equal parts of ſalt 
of tartar, will intirely diſſolve in boiling 
water, all to a few terreſtrial parts; an ex- 
tract made from this becomes a good purger, 
and that in a leſs doſe than the gum, but it 
heats more, and leaves a greater acrimony 1n 
the throat, and for that reaſon ſhou'd never 
be given but in pills. 
Many have ſought to correct the draſtic 
quality of gamboge, by either vinous ſpirits, 
mineral acids, eſſential oils, or alkaline ſalts; 
but of all the correctors of gamboge, M. Boul- 
duc recommends the mineral acids, or the 
alkaline fixed ſalts: he gives a ſimple me- 
thod of correcting the draſtic quality of 
gamboge, which he ſays, he has often expe- 
rienced the good effects of; he puts his 
gamboge 1n powder into a clean hnnen rag, 
which he ties well, he puts this into a _ 
| 0 
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of bread hot from the oven, which he keeps 


in a warm place for 24 hours, he powders 
his gamboge a- new, and puts it into another 
clean rag and hot loaf, repeating this pro- 
ceſs 4 or 5 times, he then powders his gam- 
boge and keeps it in a bottle for uſe; this 
gum by the above {imple proceſs, is depri v- 
ed of its violent purgative and emetic qua- 
lities, the crum of the firſt loaves 1 is both pur- 
gative and emetic. 

Hellebor was in high Faro 25 the an- 
cients in Maniacal and all rebellious chro- 
nic caſes ; they diſtinguiſhed two ſorts of it, 
the white and the black ; the white vomits 
violently, and oſten brings on convulſions ; 
it ſhou'd not therefore be given without 
great caution. The ancients were well ac- 
quainted with 1ts violent manner of ope- 
rating, as appears by their endeavoring to 
correct it with vinegar and honey. The 
black he//ebor is mnch milder in its opera- 
tion. He found that what came from Eu- 
glaud wou'd ſcarce purge at all, whereas 
what he had from Switzerland purged ſuffi- 
ciently. The former was probably ſpoiled 
by long keeping, or in its traject thither. 

This root contains few reſinous parts, 
for it yielded to ſpirits of wine but a very 
little quantity of extract, whereas the re- 
mainder with water yielded a great quan- 
ty of extract ; beſides, this firſt extract 

being 
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being purely reſinous, purged little, and that 
with irritation, while the ſecond from the 
remainder with water, did not purge at all, 
but was very diuretic, whereas an extrad 
from this root made with water alone, purg- 
ed gently and well; as this is generally the 
caſe, watery extracts he thinks are far more 
preferable, as they always contain the ge- 
nuine component parts of the plant, the 
ſaline and reſinous parts, intimately blend- 
ed and united together. The ſaline parts 
attenuate the reſinous parts, and by that 
means help their action, while at the ſame 
time they prevent the hurtful qualities of 
thoſe ſame reſinous parts, their adhering to 
the coats of the inteſtines, there exciting 
gripings and other ſuch effects, ariſing from 
too great a Htimulur &. 579 

Scammony is the inſpiſſated juice of a plant 
of the ſame name; it is a rough purger, 
the ill effects known to be produced by it 
are intirely owing to the manner it is made; 
for what is made from an inciſion in the 
root, is mild and gentle in its operation. 
but what is made from the expreſſed juice 
of the whole plant, is always rough in its 
operation, and the more ſo, when it is mix- 
ed with the juices of other plants of the 
ſpurge kind, which M. Boulduc thinks is too 
often the caſe; for he obſerved that ſome 


* The root of aconite being very like this, was fatally miſtaken 
for it. Brefl. collect. 1720. 
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ſorts of ſcammony were both more acrid and 
_ cauſtic on the tongue than others. What 

comes from Smyrna is not near ſo good as 
what comes from Aleppo; this wants no 
other preparation but to be well choſen and 
free from impurities. 4 ounces of good /cam- 
mony, with ſpirits. of wine, yielded 3 ounces 
of a reſinous extract; the remainder, with 
water, yielded a ſaline extract, which purg- 
ed more by urine than by ſtool. 

As this inſpiſſated juice contains more re- 
finous than ſaline parts, ſo water alone will 
not diſſolve it, unleſs aſſiſted by trituration. 
M. Boulduc by this means obtained 6 drams 
of a ſaline extract from 2 ounces of ſcammony ; 
and from the reſiduum with ſpirits of wine he 
had an ounce of a reſinous extract. 

With diſtilled vinegar he obtained 2 oun- 
ces 2 drams of a ſaline extract from 4 ounces 
of ſcammony, and from the remainder with 
ſpirits of wine, he got 10 drams of a reſin- 
ous extract. This extract with vinegar is a 
gentle purger, given from 10 to 12 grains; 
but M. Boulduc prefers an extract made with 
a decoction of liquorice- root, to any other 
preparation of ſcammony. He boiled 8 ounces 
of liquorice-root in a ſufficient quantity of 
water, ſo as to have 3 pound 6 ounces of a 
clear decoction, free from any ſediment. He 
poured this warm on 4 ounces of good ſcam- 
mony, triturating it at the ſame time in a 
marble mortar; and by gently evoparating 

| it 
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it after, he had 3 ounces 6 drams of a well 
conditioned extract, what remained undiſ- 
ſolved when dry, weighed 12 drams. M. 
Boulduc to be certain how much this extract 
contained of that from the decoction of li- 
quorice- root, evaporated a like quantity of 
the ſame decoction, which yielded 14 drams 
of an extract, ſo of the above 3 ounces 6 
drams, 2 of them were ſcammony. M. Boniduc 
diſſolved 2 ounces of ſalt of tartar in a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of water, and in it diſſolved 
4 ounces of fſcammony, all to ſome earthy 
parts, which would yield nothing; upon 
evaporating this ſolution gently, he had 5 
ounces 2 drams of a pretty ſolid extract. 
This proceſs evidently ſhews, that alkaline 
ſalts will both attenuate and diſſolve all re- 
ſinous ſubſtances. M. Boulduc thinks this may 


challenge the preference from all the pompous 


preparations of the ſhops, for this extract con- 
tains both the ſaline and reſinous parts, ſo 
intimately blended together as to produce a 
good effect, as M. Boulduc often experienced. 

It purges gently from 24 to 48 grains. 
Aloe is the inſpiſſated juice of a plant of 
the ſame name, the aloe vulgaris, but from 
what part of the plant, or how made, is not 
known. It ſhould be tranſparent, of a bitter 
taſte and diſagreeable ſmell. There are 3 ſorts 
of it in the ſhops; the ſuccotrin, fo called 
from the iſland juccotra, where it grows in 
Ee 2 great 
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eat plenty; this is the beft : the 2d is cal- 


ed the hepatic alves, from a notion that it was 


good for the liver, and to help digeſtion : the 
zd is the cabalize or horſe aloe, this is the 


worſt of all three. 


The ſaccotrin aloes contains one half leſs of re- 
ſinous, and near one third more of ſaline parts, 
than the hepatic ales, and on that account 
the Huccotrin aloet is a much briſker purge 
than the hepatic, and always employed in- 


_  ternally, while the pepuric, as containing 


more reſinous parts, is employed exter- 
nally, as a good vulaerary, and detergent in 
all foul ulcers. M. Jou/duo thinks it little in- 
ferior in ſuch caſes to the natural balſams. 

As the ſalts in ahbe, are ſo active as often 
to abrade and lacerate the tender capillary 
arteries of the inteſtines, and by that means 
bring on dyſenteries, hemorrhoides, &c. to 
prevent theſe evils, M. Bou/4uc recommends 
to grind up ſome akaline ſalt, as the ſalt of 
tartar with it; this ſalt, by intimately blend- 


ing together both the ſaline and reſinous 


parts, effectually prevents thoſe complaints, 
which for 3 of ſuch management too 


often attend an imprudent or too frequent 
uſe of ales. 


Rhubarbe is too well known as a purgative 


to require any farther account of it. M. 


Boulduc doubts much of its aſtringent quality, 
for by the many trials he made, and all the 
experience 
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experience he has had, he never could per- 
ceive that Rhubarbe left any binding quality 
after it. The beſt way of uſing it is in ſub- 
| ſtance. Nor does he think it would quit coſt 
to analyfe it, as it contains fo few reſinous 
parts, nor does the extract with water purge 
ſo well as the root in powder; its infuſion 
purges leſs, and its decoction leſs again. 24 
grains of Rhuharbe in powder, purges better 
than a dram of the extract, or a dram and a 
half of it, either in infuſion or decoction. 
The ſame may be ſaid of ſene, and ſome 

others. 1 
We learn from this, that ſuch purgative 
plants as abound in faline parts are better 
employed in ſubſtance, in powder, as they 
come prepared from Nature, unleſs ſome par- 
ticular circumſtance ſhould require their be- 
ing given otherwiſe. 
And here we muſt obſerve, that the in- 
fuſion of all purgative plants, roots, leaves, 
ſeeds, purges better than their decoction; 
the fire diſſipates the more volatile parts, 
in which conſiſt their virtues. Too long 
keeping will leſſen the purgative quality of 
Rhubarbe in particular, and of all others uni- 

verſally. : | | 

Two ounces of ſliced Rhubarbe infuſed in 
24 ounces of water for 24 hours in an even 
ſand heat, yielded a beautiful tincture, of 
a deep yellow, agreeably bitter, and a little 
rough 
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rough or aſtringent on the palate, and when 
evaporated, it yielded 4 drams 12 grains of 
an extract, the reſiduum well dried, weighed 
I ounce 3 drams, which by a ſecond infuſi- 
on, yielded $g drams of a ſolid extract. This 
extract purged leſs than the firſt. The reſi- 
duum well dried, weighed 7 drams, which by 
a third infuſion, yielded a dram of an ex- 
tract of a ſoft earthy conſiſtence ; the re- 
mainder, which weighed 6 drams, would 
yield nothing to the ſpirits of wine, nor did 
M. Boulduc find, that any of the above reſi- 
duums: had any aſtringent quality, though 
he had often employed them, and given 
them to patients for that very purpoſe. 

M. Bouiduc employed the ſpirits of wine 
in the ſame manner. He infuſed an ounce of 
Aliced rhubarbe in a ſufficient quantity of the 
ſpirits of wine, ſet in a digeſtive heat for 24 
hours; the tincture here was of a more beau- 
tiful yellow, leſs bitter and rough on the 
tongue than that with water, which clearly 
evinces, that the virtues of purgative plants 
lie in their ſaline parts. Upon drawing off 
the ſpirits of wine, he had a dram and a 
half of an extract, which looked beautiful 
to the eye, ſmelled well, and left the natu- 
ral taſte of rhubarbe upon the tongue; it 
purged gently, given to half a dram. When 
mixed with water, it did not turn milky, 
which evidently ſhews it contained few or 

| no 
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no reſinous parts, but was rather made up 
of the ſaline parts of the rhubarbe, which 
the flegm in the ſpirit had diſſolved; the re- 
mainder when dried, weighed 6 drams, and 
appeared as good to the eye, as it did be- 
fore it was analyſed ; and was near as bitter 
and rough upon the tongue, and purged as 
well, at the doſe of half a dram, as ſo much 
rhubarbe in powder would, and by infuſion 
in water, it yielded as good an extract as 
the firſt. And here M. Boulduc is of opinion, 
that what induced phyſicians to aſcribe an 
aſtringent quality torhubarbe was that rough- 
neſs it leaves on the tongue, and as for the 
torrefaction of rhubarbe, he thinks it an idle 
preparation, it deſtroying all its virtues, leav- 
ing only its earthy parts behind. 

How rhubarbe comes to cure fluxes, dy- 
ſenteries, is not therefore from any aſtringent 
quality it is poſſeſſed of, but is rather ow- 
ing to its purging gently and without irrita- 
tion. The enemy thus expelled, the humors 
that loaded the veſſels being gently evacu- 
ated, thoſe veſſels now no longer oppreſſed, 


have liberty to recover their natural tone 


and firmneſs, the flux of courſe caſes. 


The analyſis of the European purgative 
: plants, 1705. 


M. Boulduc, purſuant to his plan, begins 


here the .analyſir'of ſuch of our European 


purgative 
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purgative plants, as have been always eſ- 
teemed too violent in their operation, and 
on that account are ſeldom employed; where- 
as had their virtues been better inquired af- 
ter, we ſhould employ them with more con- 
fidenice, and to as good purpoſe as many 
exotic plants that 2 hold in high eſteem, 
He begins with gratio/a. 


Gratiola or hedge-hyſſop, has been reput- 


ed fo rough a purger, that few would chuſe 


to employ it: yet M. B. from repeated trials, 
eſteems it a fi fe and good purger; infuſed 
in milk, it becomes both a good-vermifuge 
and hydragogue; the milk covering thoſe 
acrid falts, in which conſiſt its draſtic pur- 
gative quality, and applied exteriorly, it be- 


comes a good vulnerary. 


The root in powder given to half a dram 


or more, is not inferior to ipecacuana in dy- 


ſenteries; provided the diſorder is not ſuf- 
fered to remain. too long, or that the pati- 
ent's ſtrength 1 is not quite exhauſted. As it 
is bitter, it muſt be virmifuge, and as it is 
good in both dyſen- 


aſtringent, it muſt be 
teries, and all kind of fluxes. 

M. B. analyſed this plant ſeveral ways. 
He took a pounds of the expreſſed juice from 
the leaves and ſtalks, and after it was fil- 
terated and had ſettled, he evaporated it and 
had 7 drams of an extract, which readily 


in 
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in ſaline parts are knownto do; it purged from 
24 to 30 grains much milder than what cou'd 
be well expected from ſo draftic a purger; it 
drove more by urine, ſcarce excited a nauſea, 
much leſs did it ever vomit. * 

As M. Boulduc found that what re- 
mained after, was as bitter as before the 
juice was expreſſed, he naturally inferred, 
that it was not totally deprived of its 
ſaline parts. He accordingly took half of 
this reſiduum weighing 104 ounces, and by 
repeated decoctions and macerations in wa- 
ter, he had 1 ounce 12 grains of a ſolid ex- 
tract, which differed from the former, made 
from the depurated juice, in being of a leſs 
ſalino-acid taſte ; but in return, this extract 
made by decoction, was both more bitter and 
rougher on the tongue, and purged much 
better in the ſame doſe. M. Boulduc concludes 
from this experiment, that to make extracts 
from ſucculent plants, it is much better to 
employ decoction than their depurated juices, 
unleſs in ſome particular cafes, where one 
was certain, that ſuch juice did contain ſuch 
parts as would anſwer this, or the other in- 
dication, or view of the phiſician better. He 
confeſſes that with a great many others he 
believed, that extracts made from the depu- 
rated juices of plants, contained all their eſ- 
ſential qualities, but was at laſt undeceived 
by obſerving, that ſyrrups. made from the de- 
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purated juices of peach- flowers and roſes, 
purged leſs than the ſyrrups made from a de- 
coction of the reſiduum of ſaid flowers, after 
their juices had been expreſſed. The reaſon 
is this, thoſe juices abounding already with 
ſalts, are therefore leſs able to diſſolve thoſe 
in the lignous part of the ſtalks and leaves, 
but when thoſe lignous compact ſtalks are 
permitted to macerate for ſome time in 
water, they then become ſo ſoft and open, 
that the ſubſequent decoction totally de- 
prives them of all their eſſential ſalts. 
There is this farther advantage attend- 
ing this method, that hereby the natural 
texture and arangement of thoſe ſalts are 
preſerved, in which undoubtedly all their 
powers and virtues conſiſt. M. Boulauc took 
16 ounces of the leaves and ſtalks of the 
ſame plant well dried, and by repeated de- 
coctions, evaporation, &c. he obtained 4 
ounces 3 drams of ſolid extract, the reſidu- 
um well dried weighed. 10 ounces; from 5 
ounces of this reſiduum he got with ſpirits 
of wine 25 grains of a reſinous extract. His 
view in employing a ſpirituous menſtruum 
was to fee, if this plant contained any quan- 
tity of reſinous parts; accordingly he took 
16 ounces of the ſame dried plant, and with 
ſpirits of wine he obtained 2 ounces 1 dram 
of a ſolid extract, which is one half leſs than 
the ſame quantity of the dried plant * 
| c 
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ed to an aqueous menſtruum. The reſiduum 
here well dried weighed 12 ounces, which 
by reiterated decoction yielded 3 ounces 6 
drams of à ſolid extract; both extracts 


weighed but 5 ounces 7 drams, which is 


but a few drams more than the ſame quan- 
tity. of the dried plant yielded to an aque- 
ous menſtruum. From all which it is evident, 
it is not worth while to employ a ſpirituous 
menſtruum to obtain the extracts of ſuccu- 
lent plants, unleſs, as was before taken no- 
tice of ſome ſpecial reaſon ſhould require 
the reſinous parts alone; but ſuch caſes muſt 
be determined by future experience. 
M. B. took in like manner the dried root; 

14 ounce of this root by decoction yielded 
2.1 drams of a ſolid extract, which from 15 


to 24 grains purged reaſonably, but not fo 


well as that made from the leaves. The ſame 
quantity of this dried root yielded to ſoirits 
of wine, 4 ſcruples only of a reſinous ex- 
tract. The reſiduum which was ſtill as bitter 
as before the ſpirits were employed, yielded 
to an aqueous mer/iruum better than a dram 
of an extract. 

And here M. B. repeats what te often 
before experienced, with regard to ſpiritu- 
ous menſtryums, that if the ſpirits of wine, 
employed in making extracts from ſucculent 
plants, was well deflegmated, he is certain 
they would extract very little from ſuch ſub- 

* f 2 flances 
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ſtances, for it is the flegm, ever inſeparable 

from thoſe ſpirits, that firſt diſſolves the ſa- 
Aine parts of ſuch. plants, and this is what 
makes up above two thirds of the bulk of 
all ſuch extracts. Met" fps 
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Of Bryony-root, 1512. 
' Bryony root has a great affinity with e- 
coachan. The root is the only part now uſed, 
and even this has almoſt entirely loſt its re- 
putation, it however purges very ſmartly, 


and ſometimes vomits; but it chiefly drives 
by urine, and on that account, ſome Took up- 


on it as a ſpecific in dropſies. It contains no 
reſinous parts, and in that it differs from 
mecoachan. This, as almoſt all other purgative 
plants, is much better employed in Nabffance, 


in powder, than in either an extract, infu- 


ſion, or decoction. But as it may in ſome 
conſtitutions, act with too much violence, 
Boulduc would recommend to infuſe it ra- 
ther in white wine than in water. A dram 
of the dried root is equal to 4 drams of the 
green. When the intention is to evacuate the 
waters in a dropſy, an extract made from 
the expreſſed juice anſwers better than what 

is 


N. B. Five pounds and a half of this plant when green, 
weighed but 16 ounces when dried. This evinces that moſt green 


plants contain above 3 of their weight of water, which ſhould 
be well attended to, | 


eee 


eſpecially when purgative plants are employ- 
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is made, either from an infuſion or decoction 


of the ſame root. 
of Peach-leaves and flowers. 1714. 


Peach-flowers are eſteemed not only a 


good vermifuge, but alſo a good purger; 


thoſe grafted on plumb- ſtocks are more ſo 
than thoſe grafted on almond-ſtocks, plumbs 
themſelves are laxative, the field peach- 
flowers are alſo more purgative than the 
garden ones. All peach-flowers contain near 


of their weight of water, the unblown 


ſtill more than the blown flowers; it is this 
water that expands, and blows them. 4pounds 
of the flowers diſtilled in B. V. yielded 13 
ounces of an agreeable water both in taſte 
and ſmell : the ſame weight of the unblown 
flowers yielded as much, but not near ſo 
pleaſant a water. The reſiduum put into a 
retort in a reverberatory fire, ſent over a 


liquor, that was both acid and alkaline; 


upon increaſing the fire, a ſpirit of an ob- 


{cure red color came over, mixed with ſome 


oil, part of which floated on the ſpirit, and 


part fell to the bottom. 

The tincture of peach-flowers made mth 
ſpirits of wine is weaker, but not ſo bitter 
as what is made with water. M. Boulduc 


has often experienced the good effects of an 
infuſion. of thoſe flowers; a dram of the 
dried flowers, or half an ounce of the green, 


, | infuſed 
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infuſed over night, and taken next morn- 
ing, ſweetened like tea, will prove a gentle 
purger; this, ſufficiently evinces what he 
often before obſer ved, that the infuſion of 
purgative plants, contains more of their vir- 
tues than their expreſſed juices; for the 


reſiduum after the juice is expreſſed, is found 


ſtill to contain the ſaline active parts, by 


infuſing thoſe fibrous compact ſtalks in wa- 


ter they become rotten, and eaſily: after part 
with. all their ſalts, 

The infuſions of 9 and ons 
are .caſier preſerved than their "expreſſed 
Juices, which ſoon grow ſour: thoſe infu- 


ſions might be kept the year round, by firſt 


evaporating them to near one half, covering 


the. remainder with oil of ſweet almonds, 
which does not congeal ſo readily as other 
dils do; for ſhou'd the oil congeal, the air 


wou'd get thro' the creviſes at thoſe infu- 
fans, and ſoon turn them ſour. 


The infuſion of the tender green peach- 


leaves is not near ſo agreeable as that of the 


flowers, but then it is more purgative, and 
like it, is given ſweetened like tea; giv- 
en in this manner, it is a ſovereign medicine 
for children troubled with worms. 


of Agaric. 171 2 


 Agaric | is a fungus that grows on the larch- 
tree, from which comes the. Venice turpen- 
FD y tine ; j 
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tine; this fungus was in great eſteem wititn 
the ancient phyſicians, perhaps becauſe they "I 
had not that great variety of milder pur- 
gers We are now poſſeſſed of. Agaric is 75 
ſlow in its operation, remains too long in 25 
the ſtomach, there creating navſea's, loath- 
ing to food. The beſt comes from Tartary, 
there is a kind, which comes from the Ape, 
the Treutine and other parts of France ; what 
grows on the oak or beech, ſhou'd never be 
employed. Botaniſts diſtinguiſh two kinds, 
male and female, both taſte ſweet, but ſoon 
after leave a bitterneſs and acrimony be- 
hind. The female agaric as being leſs cauſ- 
tic, is what is employed in medicine; it is 
outwardly brown, and inwardly white, ea- 
lily reduced to a farina. Li 159566 

M. Boulduc analyſed it with both a ſpi- 
rituous and aqueous mernſiruum ; 2 ounces 
of agaric with ſpirits of wine yielded 61 
drachms of a reſinous tincture, of a moſt in- 
ſupportable ſmell ; one drop of this tincture 
let fall upon the tongue, provoked Boulduc 
to vomit, and left a loathing to every thing 
for that whole day. The reſiduum weighing 


9 drachms, was a dirty mucilage, which "2 
wou'd yield nothing to the ſpirits of wine. 7 
This is the uſeleſs farina, or inner part, 
which ſhou'd be always thrown away ; the 
cortical part is what gave the tincture, this 
part therefore, if any, is to be employed, 
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for at beſt it is diſagreeable, cauſes nauſeas 
and loathings. 

: Agaric yields no ſaline parts to an aque- 
ous menſtruum, but when the water is im- 
pregnated with an alkaline falt, it wou'd 


then yield a good ſolid extract; here the 


alkaline ſalt diſſolves the refinous, the wa- 
ter the few ſaline parts of this fungus. 2 
ounces of the cortical part of agaric and: 
ounce of ſalt of tartar, with water yielded 


\ 1 ounce half a drachm of a well conditioned 


extract, which purged better, more gently 
and without zauſea than the reſinous tinc- 
ture. And here, as the inner farinaceous 
part of agaric 1s intirely uſeleſs, whenever 
an extract is made from this fungus, the de- 
coction ſhou'd be let to ſettle, that the mu- 
cilaginous, uſeleſs parts may have time to 
ſubſide; the clear decoction is then poured 
off, and by a gentle heat evaporated to the 
confiſtence of an extract. M. Bonlduc made 
an extract from the ſame with vinegar, it 
only purged leſs than that with ſalt of zar- 
tar; by diſtillation it yielded a volatile alka- 
line ſalt, and very little fixed ſalt. 


Of Elaterium, 1719. 
Elaterium is the inſpiſſated juice of the 


wild cucumber; it is one of the moſt vio- 


lent hydragdgues in the whole materia me- 
dica M. 3 to render its operation 
more 
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f more gentle, analyſed it all manner of ways. 
It wou'd yield nothing to the ſpirits of wine, 


. which ſhews it contains no refinous parts; 

- the little the ſpirit did extract was rather a 

] ſaline than a reſinous ſubſtance, which the = 

: flegm, ever inſeparable from ſpirits, had diſ- Af 

i R | ; ee, _ 

2 M. Boulduc employed the decoction rather 1 

: than the expreſſed juice, as he always found * 

} infuſion or decoction extracted much better = 

d the ſaline parts in all fibrous compact ſtalks bl 

V or roots than expreſſion; as all green herbs ©" 

- contain more than + of their weight of wa- 1 

8 ter, ſo he always dried thoſe; from the 

5 dried root of the wild cucumber he obtain- „ 

4 ed by decoction a much better extract than " 

= from any other part of it. This extract is a Bl 

0 very good and mild hydragogue, when given | ; 1 

d from 24 to 30 grains, adding a little powder "WY 

C of mecoachan or rhubarbe and ſalt of worm- 5 

le wood, making it up into a bolus, with a 5 

it little of the extract of juniper berries. _ l 

as The ancients had a high opinion of this : 

4 drug; ſome ſpeak in a myſterious manner q 
of it ; Diaſcorides, who has given the clear- 1 


eſt account of it, recommends to go to the 
places where it grows, and when it is al- 
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16 moſt ripe, to cut it into flices, which are to | 
o- be laid on a ſtrainer, placing a veſſel under- bl 
e- neath, to receive the juice; theſe cuttings , 
JN are thrown away without preſſing them, the 1 
re Vol. III. Gg juice ll 
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juice is let to ſettle, and the clear water is 


pour'd off, the feces at the bottom is dried 
after in the ſun, this is the elaterium. 
Diaſcorides caiatigns the gatherer to turn 
his face aſide, when he cuts the fruit, other- 
wiſe the particles that fly off will bliſter his 
face, ſo cauſtic are they : our gatherers never 


complain of any ſuch ill effects, owing per- 


haps tothe greater temperature of our climate 
to that where Diaſcorides lived. 
In all the different methods M. Boulduc 


hitherto employed to diſcover the genuine 


_ purgative parts of thoſe draſtic plants, he 


has in the preceding memoirs azalyſed, he is 


firmly of opinion, that moſt of them wou'd 


have a much better, as well as a more certain 


effect, were they employed as we receive 


them from the hand of Nature. Even. this 
plant, the wild cucumber, wou'd. be found 
ſo, for M. Boulduc dried this fruit with its 
ſeed, and powdered it after; he found it 
purged gently and was a good hydragogue. 
M. Boulduc never once attempted, in all 
the preceding analyſes, to obtain the effen- 
tial ſalts of any of them, tho' moſt phyſici- 


ans imagine they contain all the virtues of 


thoſe plants; though this opinion has * 


great appearance of truth on its ſide, yet 


M. Boulduc, by the reiterated trials he made 
on moſt plants, is convinced of the contra- 


ry. z/ for he never cou'd find any difference 


between 
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between thoſe ſalts and tartar, they being 


: 


an acid joined to ſome earthy and reſinous 


parts. 
The effential ſalts of all plants will cryſ- 


talize, and let thoſe ſalts be what they will, 


they never contain the intire virtues of the 
plant they are obtained from, nor the ex- 
preſſed juices thoſe ſalts are had from. What 
then contains thoſe virtues of plants ? nei- 
ther the one nor the other ſingly, but both 
joined together ; the virtue of plants con- 
liſts in the natural texture and arangement 
of their parts, ſuch preparation therefore 
as beſt preſerves this natural arangement, 
will alſo beſt contain the intire virtues of 


the plant; and here one may apply what 


the ſcripture hath upon another occaſion, 
What God has united, let no man ſunder. 


REMARK. 


Since M. Boulduc has wrote the above memoir, M. le 
Comte de la Garay had the good fortune to diſcover a more 
perfe&t method of obtaining the eſſential ſaſts of plants 
than any hitherto employed. This nobleman from a truly 
primitive chriſtian motive, had ſome time before convert- 
ed his houſe into an hoſpital for the reception of the ſick 
poor. His good lady was no leſs ufeful in her ſphere, be- 
came head nurſe to this new hoſpital. 'The unexpected 
ſucceſs that attended this nobleman's care, ſoon brought 
crowds of patients from all parts, laboring under different 
ailments to this new hoſpital. This obliged him to ſeek for 
ſuch remedies, as might not only more ſpeedily relieve 


thoſe objects, daily crowding his doors, but alſo to obtain 


them at the leaſt expence ; for tho? his fortune was pretty 
conſiderable, yet when he was to provide, not only medi- 
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cines, but food alſo, and all other neceſſaries, he ſoon found 
it wou'd not be able to procure every thing, eſpecially for 
ſuch numbers. And here, he turned all his thoughts to the 
vegetable kingdom, from theſe conſiderations, 19. That 
all antiquity believed the vegetable kingdom afforded fuch 
medicines, as were able to ſubdue, and remove all the 
maladies, our bodies are naturally afflicted with. 29. That 
all the proceſſes of both the Galeni/ts and Chemiſts ulti- 
mately tended to ſeparate the pure from the impure, the 
uſeleſs and earthy from the genuine eſſential parts of all 
plants employed in medicine, all with a view to exempt 
the ſick from both the fatigue, and often the danger, of 
taking the expreſſed juices, or other preparations of plants, 
whilſt at the ſame time they pretended to preſerve the in- 
tire virtues of ſaid plants; but conſidering that they gene- 
rally failed in this chief end of all their endeavors, that 
ſuch extraQs as they made, did not really contain the ge- 
nuine natural ſalts of ſaid plants, and therefore cou'd not 
be properly ſaid to contain their intire virtues (ſalt extract- 
ed from ſene after their manner, or from rhubarbe, wou'd 
not purge, which ſhews theſe ſalts were ſome how chang- 
ed from what they were in the plant they were had from), 
he began to conſider what this cou'd be owing to: after 
much refleQion and many experiments made with ſeveral 
plants, the country he lived in (Brittany) afforded him 
great plenty of, he at length happily hit upon a method, 
whereby he procured the eſſential ſalt of each plant, which 
not only retains the known virtue of the plant, but alſo the 
very color, ſmell and taſte of the plant the ſalt was had 
from ; a diſcovery of the higheſt importance to mankind, 
and reſerved ſolely for the Comte de la Garay, perhaps as 
a reward from the author of all good things, for his truly 
charitable diſpoſition, in laying himſelf out for the relief 
of that portion of the Lord's inheritance, the neceſſitous and 
fick poor. The ſame good and laudable motive that put 
this charitable good man, upon thoſe reſearches, wou'd 
not permit him to bury his Talent; but as became a pru- 
dent ſteward, who manages every thing for the good of 
the community, and as in duty bound to increaſe his own 
revenue, by every lawful means, applied to the ſource 
| | from, 
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from whence riches and wealth come, his Prince, and 
imparts, to him the ſucceſs God had been pleaſed to blefs 
his reſearches into the cabinet of Nature with, ſo. as to 
enable him to extract from the 3 kingdoms their moſt uſe- 
ful and ſalutary parts, their eſſential ſalts z firſt its true 
for the uſe of his little ho/pita/; and now offers to diſcloſe 
his method of obtaining thoſe falts for the good of the 
whole community, He at the ſame time preſented his 


Prince with ſpecimens of thoſe ſalts, obtained after his me- 


thod, from. ſeveral plants, which when diſſolved in any 
liquid, manifeſted the genuine taſte of the plant they were 
had from, and upon trial, were found to be as ſucceſsful 
in thoſe caſes, the plants they were had from. are known 
to be. A drachm of the ſalt extracted after this new me- 
thod from the cortex, did in a much leſs time, and more 
efſeQually remove an ague than 2 ounces of the fame 
cortex in ſubſtance wou'd. A ſcruple of the ſalt of ene or 


rbubarbe did purge both more gently, and more effeQually 


than a drachm of /ene, or half a drachm of rbubarbe in 
ſubſtance wou'd., 

The King, as became a good father of his people, con- 
ſidering that his ſubjeQs in general might receive unſpeak- 
able benefits from ſuch a diſcovery, ſent the above ſpe- 
cimens to the chemiſts of his Royal Academy, to verify 
what had been ſaid of them: upon trial, they were found 
to anſwer every character given of them; they were found 
to retain both the ſmell and taſte, as well as the known 
virtues of the plants they were had from. | 

The faculty of phyſic of Paris, who had received ſome 
ſpecimens of thoſe new ſalts, appointed ſome of her mem- 
bers to make tryals of them. M. Lemery, and thoſe joined 
with him unanimouſly declared, that thoſe ſalts ſent to the 


faculty, contained all the known characteriſtics of the plants 


they were had from, that the water, or any other liquor 
they were diffolved in, became rather more agreeable to 
the palate. The ſalts of Guaiacum, of the cortex, of ſavine 
diſſolved in water, rendered it very pleaſant : thoſe ſalts 
will freely diſſolve in any liquid, in water, wine, brandy, 
ſpirits of wine, ſimple and compound diſtilled waters, which 
lufficiently proves they contain both the ſaline and reſinous, 


active 
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active principles of the plants they were obtained from; 
intimately blended together, in their natural form, with- 
out any change or alteration, as evidently appears by their 
retaining their native color, ſmell and taſte. 

When theſe ſame ſalts were calcined, they remained a 
conſiderable time in the form of a red coal, which plainly 
ſhews they contain the ſulphur or bituminous parts of the 
plants they were obtained from. 

M. Groſs, an eminent chemiſt in Paris, gave it as his 
opinion, that thoſe: ſalts contained, what chemiſis always 
underſtood eſſential ſalts to be, ſuch as did contain the 
powers and virtues of the plants made uſe 'of to obtain 
faid ſalts, and concludes, if the plant employed is known 
to be ſtomachic, diuretic, purgative, and ſo of all the other 
known virtues of plants, as aperitive, hepatic, cephalic, 
ſudorific, c. the ſalt obtained after this new method, will 
be in like manner, ſtomachic, diuretic, purgative, &c, 
he confeſſes that the ex preſſed juices of the inodofous 
plante, let the operator take what pains he will to filtrate 
and depurate them, do till contain a great deal of earthy 
uſeleſs parts; it is for this reaſon that patients ſoon grow 
tired of them, by reaſon they fit too heavily on their ſto- 
mach, and as for extracts, thoſe made after the uſual man- 
ner, from bitter plants might have their uſe, but thoſe 
made from aromatic plants, are good for little, by reaſon 
their fine eſſential oil, in which conſiſts their virtues, is loſt 
in the making them, whereas thoſe ſaline extracts, made 
after the new method, retain all thoſe principles in their 
genuine, natural form, and that in a very ſmall compaſs, 
a thing often and long ſought after, and which was never 
before hit upon; a thing of the greateſt comfort to the 
ſick and valetudinarian, who ſoon grow tired of large 
draughts and bolus's ; laſtly, thoſe ſalts will readily diſſolve 
in any liquid the patient is to take, as broth, gruel, ptiſane, 
which renders them eaſy to be taken. 

The King receiving from all parts ſuch ſtrong convinc- 
ing proofs of the ſalutary effects of thoſe new ſaline ex- 
tracts, ordered letters patent to be expedited for the ſale 
of them, and upon further experience of their more gene- 


ral uſe, in ſome time after, purchaſed the manner of ob- 
- taining 


* 
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taining thoſe new ſaline extracts, which the author has 
ſince made public; and as this treatiſe is not ſo well known 
here as it ought or really deſerves, I thought it might be 


ir agree able to my readers to give ſome account of this new 

method of obtaining thoſe eſſential ſalts from plants: be- 
a ſides, it might excite the curioſity of others to conſult this 
y treatiſe, whoſe title is, La Chemic Hydroligue de M. le 


Comte de la Garay, Paris 17 45. / 
This new method of obtaining thoſe ſalts is by tritura- 
tion in water: the author confeſſes he took the hint from 
his obſerving that water alone is capable of extracting the 
ſalts, from all ſuch wood as is brought down the rivers 
upon great floats; for the aſhes of ſuch wood contain very 
little ſalt. He here began to conſider, that cou'd he diſ- 
cover ſome expedient, whereby to immitate the rapidity 
of thoſe rivers, whilſt he employed the ſame element wa- 
ter, he might in like manner extract from all kinds of 
vegetable ſubſtances their eſſential ſalts. The manner com- 
mon ſalt is made, by evaporation, ſuggeſted to him the 
method to obtain thoſe ſalts, after the plants had been well 
triturated in water. He tells us that after 2 years reflection, 
he got an Engine, or machine made to anſwer his purpoſe, 
this machine conſiſts of an horizontal wheel, with a groove 
in it, not unlike a lapidary's wheel; in the frame that 
ſupports this wheel are placed 3 cylindrical glaſs veſſels, 
not unlike our common pickling crocks, wider in the mid- 
dle than at the bottom or top, in each of thoſe cylindrical 
veſſels is placed and kept ſuſpended a ſmall mill, very like 
our chocolate mills; the arms of thoſe little mills are made 
of thin pieces of wood, 24 inches long by 1 4 broad, thoſe 
mills are turned round by the above horizontal wheel, ſo 
as conſtantly to agitate and beat about the water in an un- 
interrupted circular manner, the water thus conſtantly and 
violently agitated for 7 or 8 hours (more or leſs according 
to the hardneſs or ſolidity of the ſubſtances employed), 
intirely diſſolves whatever body or ſubſtance is expoſed to 
ts action, firſt obſerving to reduce ſuch ſubſtances into 
powder; not only plants, but alſo the minerals, and even 
the moſt perfe& metals, gold and filver, will yield their 
alts to this man@uvre. The water thus impregnated with 
| | the 
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the eſſential ſalts of plants, Arc. is ſet after to evaporate on 
china plates, placed over pots of boikng water, fixed in a 
laboratory for that purpoſe ; this B. V. diſſipates the aque- 
ous parts, the eſſential falt remains on the plates in the 
form of cryſtals. See Plate VIII. | 

Of Camphorata or ſtinking Ground-pine. 170g. 
This plant is ſo called from the little odor 
of camphor its oil exhales ; it grows com- 


mon by the high roads in Languedoc, eſpe- 


cially about Montpelier. It has been long 
eſteemed a ſpecific in dropſies, but more for 
the aſthma. M. Burlet to verify this virtue, 
had 60 pounds weight of it ſent to 
_ what had put him upon theſe you 

as his hearing from a phyſician of Mont- 
pelier, of the great cures ſome Empirics had 
made with it, but concealed the plant they 
employed: the beſt manner of employing it 
is in ptiſane, from 1 to 2 ounces are in- 


fuſed in a Paris pint of water, or ſometimes 


in ſo much white wine; the tender tops 
only are to be uſed, it is alſo taken ſweet- 
ened as we do tea; the greener it is the bet- 
ter, tho' it will keep the whole year round. 
As this plant is both a dryer, and heats 
conſiderably, ſuch dropſical perſons as have 
a cough, are of a thin habit of body and 
thirſty, ſhou'd not uſe it, whereas in the 
beginning of dropſies, where the fever and 
thirſt are not conſiderable, it often is attend- 
ed with. a good effect, eſpecially by giving 
now 
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now and then a purge, to aſſiſt its opera- 
tion. | 

When the aſthma is the primary diſorder, 
the above ptiſan is of ſingular ſeryice, 
and by adding 5 or 6 drops of the eſſence 
of vipers, and as much liquid laudanum, it 
affords preſent relief in the fit. 


himſelf ; he however wou'd not recommend 
to employ this ptiſane as long in an aſthma, 
as in a dropſy, and even in this, its uſe 
ſhou'd be ſuſpended for ſome time andere- 
ſumed after. 


plicated, this ptiſane muſt be made ſtron- 
ger ; it generally has ſurpriſing good effects. 

Both theſe diſorders generally proceed 
from a diſunion of the blood, as the campho- 
rata abounds with ſulphurious parts, it acts 
probably by uniting the blood-globules, but 
as this plant is known to drive powerfully 
both by urine and the ſkin, it muſt be uſe- 
ful in thoſe diſorders ; from theſe its effects 
we may reaſonably infer that it contains 
ſuch parts as are capable of attenuating our 
fizzy juices, without either heat or irrita- 
tion, as moſt purgatives or diuretics em- 
ployed in the aſthma and dropſy are found 
to do; its chemical analyſts confirms this 
conjecture. ' 


M. Burlet had alſo found, that this plant 


M. Burlet experienced this effect of it on 


When the dropſy and aſthma are com- 
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was ſerviceable in all recent oppilations of 
the chylopoetic glands, in the chloroſis and 
ſcurvy, but thinks its chief virtue is in the 
aſthma. and dropſy ; but both time and a 
greater number of experiments are neceſſary 
to confirm thoſe yirtues of this plant. 


Of Belladona, or Melanoceraſon. ibid. 


M. Boulduc informed the academy that 
ſome children happening to get into a gar- 
den, had caten of the fruit of this deadly 
night ſhade, and were ſoon after ſeized with 
a fever, violent convulſions, and ſtrong pal- 
pitations 'of the heart ; they loſt all know- 
ledge of men and things. A boy 4 years old 
died the next morning, upon opening him, 
there were 3' holes found in his ſtomach, 
and in each hole one of the pippins of this 
fruit ; the heart was livid, and not one drop 
of ſerum was found in the pericardium. 
Upon relating theſe ſad effects of this 
fruit, ſome preſent ſaid, that a vegetable 
acid was an antidote againſt both the ſo/a- 
num and ſiramonium, which reſembles it, and 
opium; it was likewiſe ſaid, that an opo- 
plectic was cured, by giving him a grain of 
laudanum, and that a woman tired with the 
length of her huſband's diſorder, which was 
a dropſy, gave him 15 or 20 grains of /au- 
danum, which threw him into profuſe W 
an 
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and made him make plenty of urine; by 
which he was cured. 

But the moſt extraordinary effect of opium 
hitherto known happened in 1735. Some 
young lads at Grand Cairo were drinking 
together, and willing to humble the pride of 
one among them, who always boaſted of 
his ſuperior ſtrength, they privately convey- 
cd a drachm of opium into his glaſs, in hopes 
he wou'd ſoon fall aſleep, and that by that 
means they might have the pleaſure to let 
him ſee how ſoon he had been vanquiſhed : 
but behold in a few hours after he became 
delirious, and down right mad, and ſoon after 
tell into a profound fleep; his comrades 
came the next morning, to proclaim their 
victory; but they were greatly ſurpriſed to 
find him without a pulſe, all black, his mouth 
cloſed, in ſhort a dying: they ſent immedi- 
ately for a prieſt, who was alſo a phiſician; 
this man made uſe of the moſt violent me- 
dicines to no purpoſe, for the lad died in 
15 hours after he had taken the opium. His 
arms and thighs wets. full of livid tumors, 
like wens, ſome as big as a child's head of 
4 months, which exhaled a moſt inſupport- 
able ſtrench. What is till very extraordi- 
nary, all the cats of the neighbourhood, to 
the amount of 2 or 300 came running to the 
houſe he lay in. Some believed they were 
witches ; but the door of the houſe was no 

Hh 2 ſoon- 
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ſooner opened, than all the cats ran to the 
corps, and fell a licking it, and had they 


not been prevented, wou'd have devoured 
it. N | 


Of Camphor. 1705. 


Camphor is a reſinous ſubſtance that oozes 
from the trunk and large branches of a tree, 
they tell us is like our wallnut-tree ; it comes 
to us from the iſland Borneo, and ſome parts 
of China the camphor is found at the root 
of the tree in ſmall grains or parcels, of a 
white tranſparent color, friable, of a moſt 
penetrating ſmell, of an acrid bitter taſte, 
leaving the impreſſion of heat on the palate. 
It is ſo extremely volatile and inflammable, 
that it will intirely conſume, when burned 
even on water. 
The Dutch from whom we get it, purify 
it by ſublimation ; they melt it after over a 
gentle fire, and put it into moulds to give 
it ſome form. It is brought to us in round 
Hat cakes, wrapped up in linſeed, to pre- 
vent its exhaling, for it is known to loſe 
_ - conſiderably in its weight by keeping. Se- 
veral European plants contain an oil, re- 
. ſembling camphor in its ſmell, particularly 
the camphorata whence its name. 
| Lavender, roſemary, thyme, ſouthern- 
- wood, afford an oil, that ſmells like cam- 
Phor. Some eaſtern nations make troches with 


Cam- 
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camphor, the fruit of areca (a kind of palm 
tree), calcined oyſter ſhells, cloves and aloes- 
wood, which they chew, when they want 
to purge the head from pituita. 

Camphor will not diſſolve in water, nor 
in any alkaline ſpirit, but it will diſſolve 
intirely in ſpirits of wine in the proportion 
of 2 of the ſpirits to 1 of the camphor; it 
will like vyiſe diſſolve in the oils olive and 
turpentine, in the proportion of 4 of oil 
to 1 of camphor. In the nitrous acid in that 
of 2 to 1, in aqua regia in that of 3 to 1, 
in oil of vitriol in that 4 to 1; the acids 
of vitriol, alum and vinegar \ wou'd not Al- 
ſolve any of it. | 

When ſpirit of ſalammoniac or FEED tar 
fari 1s poured on a ſolution of camphor in 
any of the above ſpirits, it forms a coagulum, 
like butter, which ſoon reſumes the form of 
camphor. 

M. Lemery cou'd never decompoſe cam- 
phor, tho he attempted it with all the above 
diſſolvents, it wou'd always ſublime and 
riſe in ſubſtance : after he had diſſolved it 
in ſpirits of wine, and ſet it to diſtil, the 
ſpirit came over-firſt, which ſhews the cam- 
phor is heavier. He alſo found it was as 
heavy as oil of turpentine, but not quite as 
heavy as olive oil. 
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REMARK. 


As to the medical uſe of camphor, we muſt conſult the 
Germans, particularly Fr. Hoffman, and Alex. Tralles. 


The French even at this day, ſeldom uſe it inwardly, from 


a notion of its heating quality. 

 Lemery confeſſes his diffidence of it on that very account, 
yet Hoffman in his Of. Chem. tells us it was given by way 
of experiment to a healthy ſtrong man to the quantity of a 
ſcruple, yet it produced no ſenſible heat in the body, nor 
augmentation in his pulſe, but the reverſe, rather a ſenſible 
refrigeration, eſpecially about the precordia : it neither 
occaſioned thirſt, nor increaſed the color of the urine, 
known effects of all heating medicines, taken inwardly, 


* Notwithſtanding, Hoffman recommends to give it in a 


ſmall doſe, 2 or 3 grains at a time: he praiſes it highly 
in all diſorders of the urinary paſſages, in a gonorrhea, or 
beginning lues; he affirms, no medicine affords ſo preſent 
relief in the above cafes, eſpecially mixed with balſam of 
capivy, whoſe virtue is thereby wonderfully increaſed : it 
has this good quality, to ſtrengthen the tone of the glands 
and veſſels of thoſe parts, which always ſuffer more or leſs 
in them diſorders. He likewiſe recommends it mixed with 
nitre in all continual fevers, pleuriſies, and in all inflam- 
matory caſes, where it is found generally to relieve all the 
ſymptoms, procuring a calm ſleep, and plentiful ſweat, 
without fatiguing the patient. 

Henan further recommends it in all putrid and peſti- 
tential fevers, given in an acid vehicle, with vinegar ; he 


further obſerves, that by its antiphlogiſtic quality, it pre- 
vents the ill effects of the more irritating medicines, 
for the ſtranguary and bloody urine, often attending the 


uſe of cantharides, are ſooner taken off and relieved by 
camphor mixed with nitre, than by any one thing beſides, 

the great Stabl called it the ſubduer of all inflammations. 
But Tralles who wrote an intire treatiſe on the internal 
ule of camphor, aſſures us, that he has with pleaſure and 
furprize, © obſerved the happy effects of it in pleuriſies; 
and from repeated proofs: of its efficacy therein, that 
© after 2 or 3 bleedings, applying topics to the part, 5 
5 E Or er- 
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« ordering plentiful tepid diluting draughts, ſweetened with 
honey, and ſome antiphlogiſtic clyſters, he ſcarce ever 
gave any other medicine than 2 or 3 grams of camphor 


with 12 or 15 grains of nitre, waſhing them down with 
« emulſions ex. ol. amygdal. dulc. 


In the Phil. Tranſ. abrid. vol. vii. part 3. p. 273. there 
are ſome inſtances of Maniac's being cured, by giving half 


a dram of camphor morning and evening. 


Craanen recommends a powder made of 12 grains of 
ſal-prunel, 4 or 5 grains of camphor, and half a grain of 


extractum thebataci in a phrenſey and madneſs : the fame 
highly recommends camphor in pleuriſies and peripneu- 
monies in ſpirits of nitre, or with nitre itſelf, in ag. Papav. 
Rbæad. 

Mindererus de Peſte highly extols the following powder, 
which from its cheapnels is called pulvis pauperum, and 
is poſſeſſed of uncommon virtues : ſugar-candy '2 drams, 
white ginger 2 drams, camphor 1 dram, mix; the doſe 
is a dram in any proper liquor, but moſt commodiouſly 
in an infuſion of tanſy made with equal parts of ſorel water 
and vinegar. 

But Riverius thinks it too heating, on account of the 
ginger ; he therefore ſubſtitutes the following in its place, 
which he affirms he had uſed with ſucceſs in peſtilential 
fevers. 

N Bezeardium minerale 1 dr. ſal prunel 1 dr. camphor 
half a dr. the doſe is half a dram in carduus-water, or 
any appropriated liquor: the ſame recommends halt a 
ſeruple of camphor, exhibited in oxycrate or plantain wa- 


ter 4 ounces, in vomiting of blood, but veneſection ſhou'd 


precede. Heurnius likewiſe in his notes on Hippoc. aphoris. 
50. ſſ. 5. recommends the following powder in immoderate 
diſcharges of the menſes. Henbane and poppy ſeeds, each a 
dr. blood ſtone and coral each half a dr. camphor, a ſcruple, 
mix, Doſe half a dram morning and evening. 

Du Verney ſays, he has with good ſucceſs often added 
camphor to cordial potions in malignant fevers, to take off 
the head-ach. See du Hamels hift. of the Royal Academy. 

fenen experienced the good effects of camphor — 
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taking off deliriums in fevers, where opium did rather in- 
creaſe the evil. 


Of the wild Valerian root. 1706. 


Fabius Columna, a famous Botaniſt, in a 
treatiſe intitled Phytobaſanos, aſſures us, the 
powder of the wild Valerian root is a ſpe- 
cific in all epilepſies; for he not only had 
ſeen ſeveral cured by it, but being ſubjeR 
himſelf to epileptic fits, was intirely cured 
by the ſame powder. 55 | 
M. Marchant, upon the authority of fo 
learned an author, made ſome tryals with 
this rovt ; he took care to have it gathered 
in March, before it ſhoots its ſtalks, as Fa- 
bius adviſes ; the firſt M. Marchant gave it 
to, was a lad about 16, who ſince he was 
7, had a fit every week, in which he loſt his 
ſenſes, froathed at the mouth, tho' each fit 
held him but 8 minutes ; upon taking this 
powder, he had a reſpite for 18 days; but 
afterwards, he had 2 fits in 8 days, yet each 
fit laſted 4 minutes only. M. Marchant con- 
jectured that the medicine had ſtirred up 
ſome humors, which wanted to be carried 
off; accordingly he ordered him a purge, 
which wrought him but very ſlightly, and 
for that reaſon, the patient had a fit 3 days 
after, which | obliged M. Marchant to give 
him a ſtronger purge; in 3 days after he 
gave him a dram and half of this root in 
og , pow 
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powder: this threw him into a+ profuſe 
ſweat, and made him void a great quantity 
of worms; 4 days after he gave him ano- 
ther dram, which ſweated him only; he 


has ever ſince, now 6 years, enjoyed perfect 


health. Halen "2060 0 * 
M. Marchant further informs us, that at 
the requeſt of one of his friends he gave 
ſome of the ſame powder to another lad, 
of above 20, who ſince he was 14, had re- 
gularly every month a violent fit, wherein 
he loſt his ſenſes. Each fit uſed to laſt half 
an hour; in the laſt fit he tumbled the 
whole length of a court-yard, 60 feet long, 


often knocking his head againſt. the ground. 


The firſt time M. Marchant ſaw him was 
after this fit; as his head was greatly con- 


tuſed, he ordered him to be blooded, and 


to take a doſe of phyſic.: 3 days after he 


gave him 2 drams of this powder, which 
purged him a little in the forenoon, but in 


the afternoon, it ſweated him conſiderably, 
and made him void ſeveral worms; here- 
upon the patient appeared more ſprightly 
than uſual, he gave him another dram in 
5 days after, this ſweated him much leſs 
than the firſt, but he ſtill voided fome worms; 
tho' he here ſeemed a good deal fatigued, 
yet ever ſince, now 2 years, he has had no 
return of his diſorder, and is perfectly re- 
covered. 


Vol. III. Ii M. March 
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M. Marchant further adds, that he gave 
this powder both to grown up perſons and 
children; in ſome it only put off the fit, 
in others it only leſſened its violence, or 
abridged its duration, things not to be deſ- 
viſed ; in ſo rebellious a malady. | 

Such of his acquaintance as he had com- 
municated the good effects of this powder to, 
found it anſwered in the caſes they had 
given it. The doſe M. Marchant W 

ve was a dram, or a dram and a half 
in a glaſs of white wine; but he recommends 
to bleed, puke, or give ſome phyſic before 
it, as ſome particular circumſtances and con- 
ſtitutions may ſeem to require. 


The aualyſir of fe ome of the (hitherto reputed ) 


marine plants, 1106. 


The King this year united the Royal So- 
ciety of Montpelier to the Royal Academy; 
the analyſis of the Lythophyton was the firſt 
fruit of this union. M. Matte of that Society 
informed Mr. Geoffroy the elder, that the 

Lythophyton yielded by its analyſts as much 
volatile urinous ſalt as any animal ſubſtance 
whatſoever. 

M. Geoffrey very naturall judged that 
any other marine plant wou' 1 equally yield 
the ſame kind of ſalt; accordingly he got 
ſponge, which when well dried and cleanſed 
from earth, weighed 11 ounces ; he put this 


ſponge 
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onge into a retort, placed in a reverberatory 
HY and diſtilled it by a gradual fire: 2 
carefully ſeparated what came over, and rec- 
tified both the ſpirit and ſalt; he had of a 
rediſh flegm 1 ounce, 4+ drams, of a volatile 
urinous ſpirit 1+ ounce; and of a volatile 
ſalt, 1 ounce 4 z drams ; beſides half an 
ounce of a fetid oil, and as much fixed falt, 
which contained a little common falt ; the 
caput mortuum weighed 5 ounces, which af- 
ter it had been calcined, appeared to con- 
tain ſome particles of iron, when preſented 
to the magnet. The whole obtained from 11 
ounces of ſponge amounted to 10 ounces and 
5 drams, ſo there was a loſs only of: 3 
drams. 1 
This analyſts of ſponge compared with that 
of raw-ſilk, made in 1700 by M. Tournefort, 
ſhews, that ſponge contains near as much 
volatile urinous ſalt even as raw-ſi/k, which 
of all animal ſubſtances hitherto analyſed, 

yielded the moſt of this kind of alt; 15 
ounces of rau- ſil yielded 2 ounces 2 drams 
of a volatile ſalt, and 11 ounces of ſponge, 
yielded 1 ounce 44 drams of the ſame 
kind of ſalt, which is only 4 grains to an 
ounce leſs than what raw-ſi/k yielded, a very 
inconſiderable difference.  * _ © 
In the Pharmacopea Bateana, mention is 
made of the volatile ſalt of ſponge, but no 
notice of its 3 it in ſo great a quan- 
5 tity; 


. 
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tity; both the ſpirit and volatile ſalt of 
Jponge are there highly recommended in the 
ſtone and gravel and king's-evil, and its lix- 
tvial ſalt in a nephritic colic. 
The analyſis. of coral and other marine plants, 
1 218d e unn | 
"Court Marſigli, who with indefatigable la- 
| bor had long ſtudied the nature of all marine 
productions, confeſſes he was long in ſuſ- 
pence, whether to range the corals among 
the plants of this element; what determined 
him at laſt was the following experiment. 
He put a branch of coral, freſh taken out 
of the ſea, into a veſſel with ſome of the 
ſea-water, he obſerved the red ſoft tubercles 
began gradually to ſwell, and to expand 
themſelves after, diſplaying at the ſame time 
white flowers, diſpoſed in a radiated form, 
in manner of a ſtar, with 8 little petals, 
ſupported by a calix, divided into the ſame 
number of parts. The inſtant the cora/ was 
taken out of the water, theſe flowers cloſed 
and formed themſelves into a globular figure, 
which upon preſſure yielded a milky liquor, 
ſuppoſed to contain the ſeed of the plant 
for where they ſhed: this juice, whether it 
be on rocks, or on any other ſolid ſubſtance, 
there young ſhoots of red coral afterwards 


| _ 


appeared, 
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He repeated often the ſame experiments, 
and always with the ſame appearances, but 
after 8 or 10 days, the above tubercles be- 
gin to grow flaccid, and then become yellow- 
iſh, after this 1 90 wou d no more un 
themſelves. EIT 1er 

The Count after theſe experiments ou d 
no longer "heſitate to range coral, and all 
other marine productions of the ſame tribe, 
_— the plants, which till then he looked 

to be ſtony concretions. | 

79 their anahhſis they all yielded the ase 
principles, viz. a flegm, a volatile urinous 
falt, which ſtill retained the odor of the ele- 
ment the plant grew in, and a black fetid 
oil: what remained in the retort, yielded by 
lixiviation, Sc. a little fixed ſalt: the other 
marine plants which the Coumt analyſed, are 
the different kinds of the nadrepore's, the 
eſchara marina, the corrallium album verru- 
coſum, and ſeveral ſpecies of the lichen. The 
Count ſent ſpecimens of all thoſe marine 
plants, together with what they by their 
analyſts yielded, to the academy, that they 
may compare them with the principles of 
other plants, and ſee wherein 3 the 
difference. 

M. Geoffroy in order to verify thoſe ana- 
ly{is the Count made, took a pound of the red 
coral of the ſhops, and analyſed it; he firſt 
had 2 drams and 10 grains of a rdiſh _ 

atile 
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latile urinous ſpirit, which appeared to him 
not to differ from common ſpirits of harts- 
horn; it was exactly like that ſent by the 
Count, for both equally turned the ſyrup of 
violets green, and made a coagulum with a 
ſolution of corroſive ſublimate. 


A further account of theſe marine ſubſtances. 


The natural hiſtory of cora/ and all other 
marine productions of the ſame tribe has been 
hitherto very little known : all the ancient 
naturaliſts looked upon them to be ſtony 
eoncretions ; but as arts and ſciences began 
to revive and flouriſh in the laſt centuries, 
Botany in like manner began to be cultivat- 
ed with more care. M. Tournefart who indiſ- 
putably was one of the greateſt Botaniſts 
of his, or any other age, and who had taken 
infinite * to improve Botany, who had 
ranged all Greece and Aſia, even to the bor- 
ders of Perſia, from whence he brought 
1356 new plants, did not think the marine 
productions of our ſeas unworthy his atten- 
tion; accordingly he tells us he made in 1700 
feveral journies to the coaſts of Spain and 
Portugal, purely to inveſtigate the nature 
of thoſe marine plants, as they were then 
univerſally looked upon to be; yet notwith- 

ſtanding all his reſearches, he confeſſes if 
they are plants, they differ widely from all 
the plants he had hitherta known; for - 

16 cou'd 
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cou'd diſcover neither root, ſeed nor - any 
thing analogous to them, to enable him to 
account for their growth or increaſe : he 
found they wou'd indifferently adhere to any 
ſolid ſubſtance they met, ſome being found 
adhering to a piece of a bottle, others to a 
human ſcull, and contrary to all other plants 
to grow downwards : in their exterior ſtruc- 
ture they differ from all other plants, no- 
thing like tubes, c. being diſcoverable in 
them, but ſeem rather to reſemble the ſilex 
in their ſtructure; and here he owns he has 
ſtrong ſuſpicions, that both (the coral and ſilex) 
may be produced in the ſame manner, by 
appoſition, or in the ſchool- term by jux 


poſition. 70 


As to the ſilex, he is ſatisfied that in its 
firſt formation it was in a liquid ſtate; for 
he has ſeveral petrifications of it, formed in 
ſeveral ſhells, which demonſtrably evince its 
original liquid ſtate. As therefore he cou'd 
not ſatisfactorily account for their manner of 
growth, c. he gave them one generic name 
of herbe marine ; the great Kay gave them 
the name of herbe imperfedæ; and Linneus, 


a very modern botaniſt, who publiſhed his 


Species Plantarum univerſalis in 1763, only 

gives them the name of cryptogamia algæ. 
Thus matters ſtood, all Botaniſts acquieſ- 
ing herein till 1710, Count Marſigli in his 
natural hiſtory of the ſea, examining theſe 
marine 
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marine productions, diſcovered ſomething 
like flowers in coral the novelty. of the 
thing excited the curioſity of others to exa- 
mine this matter with more accuracy; a- 
mong thoſe M. Peyſſonel, a learned and emi- 
nent Botaniſt of Marſeilles, applied himſelf 
more particularly to the ſtudy and diſcovery 
of the true nature of coral, and all other 
marine productions of the ſame tribe. In 
the courſe of his inquiries he diſcovered, 
that coral, and all the other hitherto reputed 
marine plants, were the work of a certain 
fea inſet, not unlike the urtica marina, 
which like many. land inſects, fabric and 
make lodgements for themſelves and their 
young. | 
Coral therefore and all of the ſame tribe 
may be properly conſidered as an aſſemblage 
of thells, each of which contains its little 
animal, as all other ſhells are known to 
contain theirs. M. Peyſſone! further adds, 
that what Count Marſigli took for flowers of 
coral, were in reality the paws. of the little 
inſect, which he employs to catch other 
animals for its food, to defend itſelf from 
others, and probably for more uſes than we 
know. M. Feyſſonel addreſſed theſe obſer- 
vations to the Royal Academy in 1727, aſ- 
ſuring them he had often verified the ſame 
in his voyages to the coaſt of Africa, where 
the greateſt coral fiſhery known is. 

M. Reau- 
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M. Reaumur had no ſooner read M. Pey/+ 4 
ſonel's memoir than he ſtood up for the ve- 4 
getable nature of coral, and all of the ſame _ q 
tribe. He tells us that by order of the Court, 
the Intendant of Marſeilles ſent ſome coral 
freſh taken out of the ſea in ſome of its own 
element, ſea-water ; and in order to have its 
rind on, ſent it on men's ſhoulders to Paris, 
where when examined, it viſibly appeared 
to be compoſed of two diſtin ſubſtances, 
the exterior or cortical part was both ſofter 
and paler than the inner part. This cortical 
part M. de Reaumur thinks might be left in 
the peaccable poſſeſſion of its vegetable na- 
ture, whatever becomes of the inner part, nor 
does he ſee more abſurdity in a ſtony ſub- 
ſtance's having a vegetable covering, than in 
an animal ſubſtance's having a ſtony cover- 
F as in all ſhell fiſh, the more ſo, as Count 
arſigli diſcovered flowers in the above ve- 
getable covering of coral, tho this neu ſyſtem 
lays he, wou'd needs metamorphoſe thoſe flowers 
into inſets, | '® 
M. Pey/ſonePs account of coral and all o- 
ther marine productions appeared ſo extraor- 
dinary to M. Keaumur, that tho he analyſed 
it in 1727, yet in reſpect to the author, he 
concealed his name, but adds, how ex- 
traordinary ſoever this ſyſtem may be, it 
muſt be confeſſed, that it does not appear to 


be the produce of a luxuriant imagination; 
Vor. III, K k but 
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but rather ſeems to be the reſult of reiterated 
obſervation. 

This author, continues M. de Reaumur, 
takes notice that formerly the tibularia vas 
ranged among plants, whereas it is now con- 
feſſed to be compoſed of a multitude of 
tubes, which as to their color, reſemble coral; 
yet it is known to be the work as well as the 
habitation of a ſea inſect. 29. The a/troites 
allowed to be of the ſame tribe. with the 
mautepores, is in like manner an aſſemblage 
of parallel tubes, like the tubu/aria, with only 
this difference, that in the a/troites, thoſe 
tubes are divided into ſegments,which at their 
openings have a radiated appearance, whence 
its name. 3. there are others of this tubu- 
lated kind, which exteriorly have the ap- 
pearance of that fea inſect called ſcolopendra 
marina, and are thence called ſcolopenarites. 
4. The balanus likewiſe is one, of thoſe 
ſhell fiſh, formerly taken for the concha ana- 
tifera. 50. The madrepores reſemble exte- 
riorly the coral; yet like the aſtroiter, they 
have their pores, its true, not ſo near cach 
other, tho' they are diveded into ſegments 
like them. If therefore, continues the author 
(Pey/onel ), the tubularia, aſtroites, and balanus 
are the work of a ſea inſect, there is a very 
ſtrong preſumption that coral, the madrepo- 
res, and all of the ſame tribe are no 
leſs the work of ſome ſea inſect. 69. Thoſe 
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ſervable in the madrepores, and in all other 
marine productions of the ſame tribe; but 
in reality they are no more than the horns 
and paws of thoſe inſects, which expand 
themſelves in theſe little cells which they 
inhabit, and which were heretofore taken for 
papillæ, obſerved gradually to ſwell and ex- 
pand themſelves. | 45 
M. Peyſſone! affirms, he has ſeen ſome of 
thoſe horns riſe, ſome fall, others to expand, 
and others to cloſe themſelves, if the water 
they were in was any way diſturbed, all 


which flowers were never before known to do. 


79. It is a known fact that coral, the ma- 
drepores, &c. will at any hour or ſeaſon of 
the year put on the above appearance of 
flowers, whereas it is known that all other 
plants have their proper ſeaſon to flower 1n. 


89. As to the milky liquor obſerved to fall 


from thoſe pretended flowers of coral, and 
which has been ſuppoſed to contain the ſeed, 
or what is analogous to ſeed, what produces 
coral, this milky liquor appears to have a 
* analgy with the milt or ſpawn of 

ſh. 

Laſtly, when the cortical part of coral is 
ſuffered to putrefy, it exhales the odor of 


putrid fiſh, and what is ſtill more, by its 
analyſis yields the ſame principles that all 


animal ſubſtances do. This obſervation alone 


K k 2 ſhou'd 


pretended flowers of coral are likewiſe ob- 
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ſhou'd induce us to conſider all thoſe marine 
productions the work of ſome animal.” 
Notwithſtanding the force and juſtneſs of 
all theſe obſervations and reaſonings, not- 
withſtanding there appeared all the reaſon 
in the world to believe coral, and all of the 
ſame tribe, the work of ſome inſect, yet 
Count Marſig/i's opinion prevailed univer- 
tally, (fo hard is it to ſhake off prejudices 
once 1mbibed), and wou'd probably ſtill con- 
tinue to do ſo, had not M. de Juſſieu the 
younger the fortune to diſcover thoſe very 
inſects in queſtion. He confeſſes this diverſi- 
ty of opinions, concerning thoſe marine pro- 
ductions, not only raiſed his curioſity, but 
- urged him likewiſe to the diſcovery of the 
truth of this matter ; he accordingly tells 
us, that in September 1741 he went to the 
weſtern coaſt of Normandy, to inveſtigate the 
nature of thoſe marine productions, and 
having provided himſelf with the neceſſary 
glaſs veſſels to make his experiments in, the 
firſt of thoſe marine productions he tried this 
way was the fucus manum referens Inſt, R. H. 
Tournef. in ſome time after he had put this 
with ſome of the ſea, water into the glaſs 
veſſel, he began to perceive ſeveral ſmall 
cylindrical bodies, beginning to expand them- 
ſelves. Thro' each expanſion appeared 2 
white, tranſparent, cylindrical, hollow body, 


which when it aroſe to the height of 3 4 lines, 
| | reſembled 
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wou'd after appear like ſo many round turrets. 4 
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reſembled a tower *, terminated by 8 ſmall 
ſpires, which upon the leaſt thing touching 
them, or even diſturbing the water they were 

in, wou'd preſently contract themſelves, and 


M. de Juſſieu made the ſame experiment 
with the adianthum aureum marinum, which 
is a compages of cylindrical tubes, joined 
together like ſo many reeds, affixed ſome- 
times to an oyſter ſhell, at other times to a | 
rock. All thoſe tubes are cloſed at the top 
with opake bodies, of a deep red color. The 
remainder of their bodies were filled with a 
rediſh liquor. When this was put into the 
glaſs veſſel with ſome of the ſea-water, the 
ſame opake body, which cloſed the above 
tube, was ſeen to raiſe itſelf, like a ſpherical 
red head, which inſenſibly expanded itſelf. 

In this expanſive tate, ſeveral long, ſlender 
white horns were manifeſtly viſible, like 
thoſe of the po/ypus, (an aquatic inſect lately 
diſcovered by M. Tremble), which wou'd re- 
tire and hide themſelves within their re- 
ſpective cells, the inſtant they were taken | 
out of the water, or even before, if the 9 
water they were in was any way diſturbed, - 
or they themſelves were in the leaſt touched TA 
or moleſted, and when the water theſe in- 
ſects were in was ſuffered to putrefy, and 
which would happen in three or four days, 

* See Pl. vili. bg. 1, 2, 3. 
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theſe polypurs wou'd then quit their cells, 
and fall to the bottom of the veſſel, expand- 
ed and to all appearance dead, which plain- 
ly evinces they were not immovably affix d 
to their cells; theſe polypus's appeared of dif- 
ferent ſizes, the trunk of ſome appeared 3 
lines long by 2 broad, and viewed thro' a mi- 
croſcope, they appeared like whitiſh worms; 
by their lower parts, they appeared lightly 
affixed to the bottom of their cells, the mid- 
dle of their bodies was a little dilated, and 
their upper parts, ſuppoſed to be their head, 
were armed with 10 white, {ſlender horns, 
which formed themſelves into the ſhape of 
a tundiſh. Whoever wou'd ſee theſe inſects 
intire, all that is neceſſary is to lay open any 
of their cells; by this means the whole ani- 
mal will appear in its natural form. 

The zd marine production M. de Juſſieu 
examined was the porus cervin of Imperatus, 
the alga marina, platyceros poroſa of Baubin, 
which was hitherto taken for a plant. 

The 4th was the madrepora arenoſa ang li- 
ca of Ray, both which like the former, were 
found to contain the ſame kind of inſeQs, 
which from the number of horns they ap- 
pear'd to have, may properly be called 
polypurs. | 

Tho' M. de Juſſieu from the above ex- 
periments was ſatisfied as to himſelf, that 


thoſe marine productions, which hitherto 
| paſſed 
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paſſed for plants, were the work as well as 
the habitation of an infect or animal, yet he 
judged it proper to verify the ſame, before 
he would venture to publiſh any account of 
them; accordingly he returned in April 1742, 
and ſpent the moſt part of the September 
following on the Coaſts of Normandy, where 
to his intire ſatisfaction he verified the above 
experiments. 

Not only the preſent age, but even the 
lateſt poſterity muſt retain a grateful ſenſe 
of the pains and trouble M. de Juſſieu has 
taken to ſet this point of natural hiſtory in 


its fulleſt light, whereby he has put it beyond 


all manner of doubt, that what were hither- 
to taken for marine plants, are no more 
than the work of ſo many ſea inſecte, a lodge- 
ment for themſelves and their young. 


Chancelagua an American Plant. 1707. 


This plant 1s a ſpecics of the wild cento- 
ry, it grows in New Spain, but in greater 
plenty about Panama. In all ſuch diſorders 
as require a copious diſcharge by the emu- 


netories of the ſkin, it is reputed to be of 


fingular ſervice, of courſe in pleuriſies, ca- 
tarrhs, rheumatiſms, and in all fevers of the 
lymphatic kind, when there is no inflam- 
mation or great heat. It has likewiſe been 


obſerved to be of ſervice in agues and in the 


humoral 
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humoral gout, but would be improper in an 


inflammatory or tophaceous gout. 

The manner of uſing it is in infuſion. A 
dram, and ſometimes 2 drams of the tops 
cut ſmall and infuſed in a good water glaſs 
of boiling water is ſufficient for a doſe. The 
veſſel ſhou'd be covered for half a quarter of 
an hour. It 1s given to the patient as warm as 
he can take it, covering him after in order 
to raiſe a ſweat. Any cordial julep for the 
ſame intention may be added, to render it 
more palatable to the patient. 

The Jndians have had long experience 
of the virtues of this plant, which they 
carefully concealed from their ſevere taſk- 


maſters. The cruel treatment thoſe poor crea- 


tures daily meet with will never entitle the 
Spaniards to their affection. 
M. Pas Doctor of the univerſity of Mort- 


pelier received the above account of this plant 


from his correſpondent in the weſt Indies. 
He adds that he does not doubt but it will 
one day become of as general uſe as the 


Cortex. 


Of Japan earth. 110g. 


The natural hiſtory of Catechu, or what 


goes under the name of japan earth is but 
imperfectly known. Some travellers pretend 


it is a kind of earth found in Japan, but 


were it an earth. it would not intirely diſſolve 
F in 
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in either ſpirits of wine or water, as it is 
known to do; others, and with more pro- 
bability ſay, it is an inſpiſſated juice, ob- 
tained from a plant of the fame name; 
others will have it to be a concreted juice; 
had from ſeveral aſtringent plants; laſtly, 
others pretend it is obtained from the 
fruit of a tree of the ſame name, that grows 
in the iſland Sumatra, and is carried from 
thence to Japan. | 

M. Boulduc diſſolved 4 ounces of Japan- 
earth in a ſufficient quantity of water, and 
after it had been filterated and evaporated, 
as in the uſual way of making extracts, he 
had 2 ounces, 3 drams of an extract, which 
differed in ſmoothneſs only on the palate; 
from what is imported ; for all it loſt was 
the earthy uſeleſs parts; the reſiduum weigh- 
ed 1 ounce, which yielded to ſpirits of wine 
5 drams of an extract : he diflolved the like 
quantity in ſpirits of wine, he had 2 ounces 
6 drams of a beautiful extract, more ſapo- 
naceous than: the former, but more harſh 
and diſagreeable on the palate ; from the 9 
remaining drams with water he got 5 drams 
of a harſh, diſagreeable extract. a 

From theſe analyſes, M. Boulduc thinks 
that Japan-earth requires no preparation, 
and if any ſhou'd be thought neceſſary, wa- 
ter alone will purify it from its earthy parts: 
the bigneſs of a pey held in the mouth go- 
.  . BL ing 
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humoral gout, but would be improper in an 
inflammatory or tophaceous gout. 

The manner of uſing it is in infuſion. A 
dram, and ſometimes 2 drams of the tops 
cut ſmall and infuſed in a good water glaſs 
of boiling water is ſufficient for a doſe. The 
veſſel ſhou'd be covered for half a quarter of 
an hour. It is given to the patient as warm as 
he can take it, covering him after in order 
to raiſe a ſweat. Any cordial julep for the 
ſame intention may be added, to render it 
more palatable to the patient. 

The Jndians have had long experience 
of the virtues of this plant, which they 
carefully concealed from their ſevere taſk- 
maſters. The cruel treatment thoſe poor crea- 
tures daily meet with will never entitle the 
Spaniards to their affection. 

M. Pas Doctor of the univerſity of Mort- 
| pehier received the above account of this plant 
from his correſpondent in the weſt Indies. 
He adds that he does not doubt but it will 
one day become of as general uſe as the 
gortex, 


Of Japan earth, 1109. 

The natural hiſtory of Catechu, or what 
goes under the name of japan earth is but 
imperfectly known. Some travellers pretend 
it is a kind of earth found in Japan, but 


were it an earth, it would not intirely diſſolve 
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in either ſpirits of wine or water, as it is 
known to do; others, and with more pro- 
bability ſay, it is an inſpiſſated juice, ob- 
tained from a plant of the fame name; 
others will have it to be a concreted juice, 
had from ſeveral aſtringent plants; laſtly, 
others pretend it is obtained from the 
fruit of a tree of the ſame name, that grows 


in the iſland Sumatra, and is carried from 


thence to Japan. | 

M. Boulduc diſſolved 4 ounces of Japan- 
earth in a ſufficient quantity of water, and 
after it had been filterated and evaporated, 
as in the uſual way of making extracts, he 
had 2 ounces, 3 drams of an extract, which 
differed in ſmoothneſs only on the palate; 


from what is imported ; for all it loſt was 


the earthy uſeleſs parts ; the reſiduum weigh- 
ed 1 ounce, which yielded to ſpirits of wine 
5 drams of an extract : he diſÞlved the like 


quantity in ſpirits of wine, he had 2 ounces 


6 drams of a beautiful extract, more ſapo- 


naceous than: the former, but more harſh 
and diſagreeable on the palate ; from the 9 
remaining drams with water he got 5 drams 
of a harſh, diſagreeable extract. 


From theſe analyſes, M. Boulduc thinks 


that Japan-earth requires no preparation, 
and if any ſhou'd be thought neceſlary, wa- 
ter alone will purity it from its earthy parts: 
the bigneſs of a pey held in the mouth go- 
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ing to bed has been ſerviceable in reheving 
a fore-throat. 


Of the good effects of Pareire Brava. F710. 


This is the root of the wild vine, which 
grows in Brazil. Piſo, whoſe natural hiſtory 
of that country was publiſhed in 1648, 
makes no mention of it. There are two 
kinds of it, the brown and the white; both 
have a bitter taſte with ſome ſweetneſs, 
like that of liquorice, but without ſmell. 
It is much celebrated among the Portugueſe 
as an alexipharmic. M. Geoffroy has often 
tried it in nephritic colics, wherein he ſays, 
it ſcarce ever failed him: he alſo thinks it 
ſerviceable in ulcers, both of the kidnies and 

bladder as a cleanſer. He gave it to one, 
who had an ulcer in his Uwes with great 
fucceſs ; he adds, towards the end of the 
eure ſome drops of the balſam of capivy, and 
he conjectures from. analogy, that it wou'd 
be as good, as an 1ncider in a humoral aſth- 
ma, which is known to proceed from a thick 
fegm, ſtuffing the bronchia and pulmonary 
veſſels, and on that account it muſt like- 
wiſe.-be good in a jaundice, which proceeds 
from. a thick bile ; his ſucceſs in both. theſe 
caſes. confirmed: his conjecture: he gave it 
to an old man of 72, who was: both weak 
and almoſt fuffocated with fegm, which was: 
ſo viſcid, that he cou'd not hauke it 5.4 


8 


flegm, that one might ſay he 
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after he had taken 2 cups of an infuſion of 
this root at half an hour's diſtance from each 
other, he threw up ſo great a quantity of 

ad rather 

vomited than ſpit it up; he was however 
relieved for that time from his aſthmatic 
fit. He gave it to a woman afthcted with 
a bilious colie, accompanied with an uni- 
verſal jaundice, in ſo much that her urine 
wou'd tinge a linen rag dipped into it: her 
ſtools were little in quantity, and whitiſh ; 
after ſhe had been let blood, he gave her 
3 cups of the ſame infuſion, at half an 
hour's diftance from each other : ſoon after 
taking the zd cup, ſhe found eaſe from her 
colic, her bowels were opened ſoon after, 
her ſtools became highly bilious, ſhe made 
water in great plenty, which by degrees re- 
turned to its natural color ; ſhe continued 
taking the ſame infuſion every 4 hours, by 
which means ſhe got ſhut of both colic and 
jaundice in the ſpace of 24 hours. When- 
ever ſhe had any returns of either, ſhe had 
recourſe to the ſame infuſion, which always 
relieved her. The way of uſing it is thus; 
2 drams of this root ſliced are boiled in 3 
pints of water, reduc'd to one, which 15 
divided into 3 parts, and ſweetened like 
tea, either with ſugar, or what 1s better, 
ſyrup of marſh mallows. As a preventive 
againſt the grayel, it is given from 12 to 18 
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grains in powder, or 24 grains are boiled in 


a cup of water, which is taken the firſt 8 
days of every month, ſuecten d like tea. 
A new Febrifuge, 1911. 


of 


The many trials M. Keneaume has made 
with the Cypreſs nut, or in its place, with 
our common g4a4lr, made him look upon it 
as a very ſafe and effectual febrifuge, ex- 
empt from ſome- of the inconyeniencies of 
the cortex, and in ſome things it has the 
advantage of the cortex; in the firſt place, 
It is not ſo bitter, nor does it heat ſo much 
as the cortex, it is given in a leſs dofe, nor 
does it require to be repeated ſo often, laſt- 
ly it coſts much leſs than the cortex, a cir- 
cunſtance well worthy notice, eſpecially in 
regard of the poor. Ps 

As there are ſome caſes where the cortex 
is known to fail, it might be of ſingular 
ſervice to know when to ſubſtitute this new 
febrifage. M. Reneaume thinks this new 
febrifuge may be well ſubſtituted in the place 
of the bark, when the ague proceeds from 


weak, relaxed fibres of the ſtomach, and 


bad digeſtion, always the conſequence of 
ſuch relaxed fibres ; in ſuch a caſe, the galls, 
as being a more powerful aſtringent, will 
more effectually remove agues proceeding 
from ſuch a cauſe; but when agues are 


complicated with obſtructions in the liver, 


when 
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when the' bile is not ſecreted or mixed'in a 
ſufficient quantity with the chyle, whence 
crudities in the prime viz, the cortex has 
then the preference its bitterneſs will am- 
ply ſupply the defect of the hie, and it will 
have the ſame effect on the chyle, to aſſi- 
milate its component parts, as the bile is 
ſuppoſed ta q. er 
Ainons others, who upon M. Reneaume's 
recommendation had tried this new febri- 
fuge, M. Homberg affirm'd he had often made 
uſe of it to very good purpoſe; however, 
M. Bouldac aſſured, that he gave it 6 times 
in both tertian and quartan agues to no 
purpoſe; Meſſrs. Lemery father and ſon, and 
M. Geoffrey the elder, ſaid it often brought 
on a flux, and that the ague thereupon re- 
turned, which cou'd not be removed after but 
by the cortex; they all however are of opinion 
that it ſhou'd not be laid aſide; for time 
and a greater number of experiments may 
at laſt find out the Ae caſes, where 
it might prove uſeful. N h 


Of the medical uſe of the cortex. 171 3. 


M. Reneaume examines here the ſeveral 
caſes, wherein the cortex ſhou'd be given: 
he conſiders the cortex as a bitter, as an 
aſtringent, and as an abſorbent or ſtiptic, 
all ſenſible qualities of the cortex, without 
the help of its analyſts by fire; as a bitter, 

| it 


F 


it corrects the ſour, acid juices in the No. 
mach and inteſtines, as well as in the blood 
for the bitter and acid are known to com- 
poſe the ſweet ; as an abſorbent it covers 
and ſheaths thoſe ſour juices in the ſtomach, 
and by that means prevents their carrying 
their action any further, the coagulating 
our juices, which otherwiſe they wou'd do, 
whenever they abound 1n the blood ; laſtly, 
the cortex as an aſtringent, braces up. the 
relaxed fibres of the | Al ſtrengthens 
the coats of the veſſels. The cortex therefore 
as a bitter, warms the blood, accelerates 
the circulation, thereby promotes the ſe- 
veral ſecretions, eſpecially of the ſkin ; the 
medical uſe therefore of the cortex ſhou'd be 
founded on theſe its known properties ; 
when therefore the food, thro' the weakneſs 
of the ſtomach, is ill-digeſted, turns ſour, 
and runs into crudities, and the 41/e is either 
weak, or not ſecreted in a ſufficient quan- 
tity to correct thoſe acidities, the cortex as 
a bitter, will ſupply the place of the bile, 
to aſſimilate the component. parts of the 
chyle, and as an abſorbent it will ſheath and 
obtund thoſe ſour. juices, that too often 
abound in weak ſtomachs, and laſtly as an 
aſtringent, it will brace up thoſe weak, re- 
laxed fibres, of courſe remove all ſuch fe- 
vers as proceed from crudities, lodged in 
the prime vie : the ſalutary effects of the 
op m. cortex 
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cortex are not confined to the prime viz, 
but are carried farther into the blood; as a 
bitter, it diſſolves all ſizy juices circulating 
with it; as an aſtringent, it braces up the 
coats of the veſſels, reſtores their natural 
tone and ſpringineſs. From ſuch good effects, 
the ſeveral ſecretions made from the blood 
are reſtored to their natural ſtate, the ob- 
ſtructions, the natural conſequence of a de- 
fect in the ſecretions, will be removed, and 
all ſach fevers as proceed from obſtructions 
will likewiſe be removed: the ſlow hectic: 
fevers, which generally proceed. from ſome 
inward ulcer, wou'd, M. Reneaume thinks, 
rather be increaſed by the uſe of the cortex; 
for by bracing up the fibres of the ſtomach, 
it wou'd increaſe the appetite, and by that 


means too great a ſupply of che wou'd be 


daily carried into the blood, which wou'd 
neceſſarily add more fuel to the ulcerꝶ and 
thereby increaſe the fever. 

M. Keneaume, after the example of Syden- 
ham, gave the cortex in both hyſteric and 


aypochondriac caſes, eſpecially where the 


paroxyſms were regular, and with the ſame 
good ſucceſs ; he alſo gave it after dyſen- 
teries, to ſtrengthen the tone of the bowels : 
fuch diforders of the ſtomach, where there 
is no fever, are well known to be reheved 
by the cortex. | l 
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The hiſtory of the Cortex- tree, how it came fir? 
to be diſcovered, and who firſt introduced it 
into Europe. 1738. 2 


7 


| The cortex tree grows in great plenty on 


the mountain cajanuma, about 2 leagues 


ſouth of Loxa. It was from thence the firſt 
bark brought to Europe came, and till with- 
in thoſe 15 years, the merchant was oblig- 
ed to have certificates, that the cortex he 
imported grew on Mount-Cajanuma. M. de 


la Condamine went to the place where this 


tree grows; he found it had both flowers 
and fruit the zd of February 1737, and 
that it had the ſame in all ſeaſons of the 
year. 


They commonly diſtinguiſh 3 kinds of 


this cortex-tree ; the red, the ye/low, and the 
_ white. Some pretend they only differ in their 


virtges, the white being good for nothing, 
the red exceeding the yellow in its virtue, 
but M. de la Condamine was aſſured by one 
of the natives, who fixed his habitation on 
Mount-Cajanuma, that there is no viſible 
difference between the red and the yellow, 
in either their flowers, leaves, fruit, or bark 


exteriorly, but upon ſtripping the bark, the 


yellow is obſerved to be ſofter, and not ſo 
high colored ; both grow together, their 
bark is indifferently ſtripped, and as it dries, 
this difference becomes leſs perceivable g 

both 
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both are brown exteriorly, this color being 
the criterion to know the beſt cortex by. 

As to the white, its leaves are mofe round- 
iſh, and rougher than thoſe of the red and 
yellow, and its flowers, fruit and bark are, 
by much the whiter. "1k 

The cortex-tree grows ſingly in the beſt 
ſheltered parts of the mountain, but- has 
never been found to grow on the plains, 
nor is it found even in the mountains to 
grow in clumps, but, rather diſperſedly here 
and there among other trees. When it 1s 
"ſuffered to come to its full growth, it is 
| found to be as thick as a man's body; but in 
the general it is not above 8 or 9 inches in 


diameter; when it is intirely ſtripped of its 


bark, it moſt commonly dies, all thoſe trees 
that were firſt ſtripped, are long ſince dead; 
formerly the thickeſt bark was moſt eſteem- 
ed, now it is the ſmalleſt that is choſen, 
owing, as the director of an Engliſh factory 
at Panama informed M. de la Condamine, to 
the analyſis of both, and the experience of 
the ſuperior virtues of the one above the 
other; probably it is as much owing to the 
difficulty of curing the thick bark thorough- 
ly, that it is ſo much fallen into diſrepute; 
for they ſtrip this bark in all ſeaſons of the 
year; it muſt be thoroughly well dried in 
the ſun for many days, and ſhou'd never be 
made up into. bales, till all the humidity is 

Vol. III. Mm exhaled; 
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exhaled; when this is not carefully attend- 
ed to, the bark becomes mouldy, and worm- 
eaten; the leaves of the cortex-tree are ſup- 
ported by a ſtem, about half an inch long; 
their upper ſurface is of a beautiful deep 
green, the under ſurface is of a _ green, 
and terminate in a point, like the ſpear of 
a lance.; the ſummit of every branch ter- 
minates in a bunch of flowers, which be- 
fore they are blown, are not unlike laven- 
der flowers; when the flowers fall, the ca- 
4x begins to ſwell in ſhape like an olive: 
as it increaſes, it becomes a fruit, lodged in 
two pods, which as the fruit ripens, 1s burſt 
from below upwards, whence a flat, rediſh 
ſeed falls. It is very difficult to find this ſeed 
on the tree, for if one does not watch the 
inſtant it is ripe, the leaſt agitation of the 
air diſperſes it, as it is fo very ſmall, ſome 
not being half a line in diameter. See Plate 
The medicinal uſe of the bark was long 
known to the natives, before the Spaniards 
diſcovered it, owing to their natural anti- 
pathy to theſe their ſevere taſ/k-makers ; the 
manner they gave it was in infuſion. But 
even after the Spaniards of Loxa had come 
to the knowledge of its virtues, the reſt of 
the world were ſtrangers to thoſe great vir- 
tues : how it come to be known out of 
Torn, was thus :/ 


ite 
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ut 
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In 1638, the Counteſs of Chinchon, the Vice- 
roy of Peru's lady, had been long afflicted 
with an ague, which baffled all the reme- 
dies ſhe had hitherto taken ; this coming to 
the knowledge of the Corregidor of Loxa, 
a creature of the Vice-roz's, he ſent ſome 
of this bark, aſſuring his Excellency, that 
he wou'd anſwer for the effect: the Corregi- 
dor was called up to Lima, to regulate the 
doſe and prepare 1t, and after ſome trials 
made on others in this fever, which was 
attended with ſucceſs, the Fice-roy's lady 
took it and was cured. She in compaiiton 
to others afflicted with the ague, had a good 
quantity of it prepared, and diſperſed it 
herſelf, whence it was called the Counteſs s 
powaer ; but in ſome time after ſhe conſign- 
ed that province to the Jeſuits, who diſtri- 


buted it gratis ; it was then called the Je- 


ſaifs-powgder, The Jeſuits of Lima took the 
opportunity of their Procurator-General of 

erws coming to Europe, and to Rome, to 
ſend a quantity of this bark to Cardinal de 
Lugo, who was of their order; by his diſ- 


tributing it at his own palace, it was now 


called the Cardinals powder, and given gra- 
tir to the poor, but at the weight of ſilver 
to others: it is further reported, that the 
above Procurator-General, as he was travel- 
ling thro' Fraxce in his way to Kome, cured 
Louis the XIVth, then Dauphin of France, 
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of an ague. 

When the Vice-roy and his lady return d 
to Europe in 1640, their phyſician Juan de 
Vega brought a large quantity of this bark 


with him to Spain. He fold it at 100 rzals 


the pound in Seville; * the great reputation 
and demand for this valuable drug conti- 
nued, while any of the old trees of Mount- 


Cajanuma cou'd ſupply it: but when it be- 


came ſcarce, and little was to be had, ſome 
of the inhabitants of Loxa, conſidering their 


oyn profit only, mixed the bark of other 


trees with the cortex; the cheat was ſoon 
diſcovered, in ſo much, that it now wou'd 


not bring half a piafire the pound, which 


ſold before at Panama, for 4 and 6 and for 


12 piaſtres the pound at Seville. 


In 1690; ſome . thouſand bales of it re- 


mained at Piura and along the coaſt of Payta, 


which began the ruin of the trade of Loxa; 
no body now wou'd take it on board his ſhip. 
Among other kinds of bark which they uſed 
to mix with the cortex, was the bark of the 


 wetile-tree , but caſcarilla was the bark they 
moſtly mixed with it, of which there 1s 


great plenty in the ſame country. 
To prevent thoſe frauds and abuſes, eve- 
ry bale has been of late examined at Payta, 
before it is ſent to Panama; but it muſt be 
confeſſed, notwithſtanding all this care, the 
A Rial is computed to be equal to fix pence Engliſh. 


buyer 
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buyer muſt ſtill depend on the honeſty of 


the ſeller, as he is no judge of the matter 
himſelf. | 5 1 vÞ - 
They diſcover every day on the mountains 


of Cajanima ſome new cortex-trees, and on 


the ſame chain of mountains 3o leagues 
ſouth eaſt of Loxa, which are of late years 


come into repute : thoſe who deal in this 


drug, are careful to conceal when they diſ- 
cover any new place, where this tree grows ; 
they have diſcovered ſome very good cortex- 
trees at Rio-Bamba, 40 leagues to the north 


of Loxa, and at Cuenca, ſtill more to the 
north eaſt; and on the mountains of Jaen, 


60 leagues to the ſouth eaſt of Loxa. 
©2419 is the name the old natives give it, 


how 1t came to be called quima-quira, is not 


eaſy to diſcover, unleſs we ſhou'd think they 
meant the bark of barks, the bark by excel- 
ſence : this conjecture ſeems to be counte- 
nanced by their doubling ſeveral other names 
of plants, as vira vira, pinco pinco, ſaya ſaya, 
moco moco. f | 


It has happened to the cortex, what has 


happened to ſeveral other things, to be of 
little value in the country they grow in : this 
cortex is in no great eſteem in Peru, they 
are afraid to uſe it at Lima, more ſo at 
Nuitto, and at Loxa, they ſcarce ever uſe it. 

M. de la Condamine gave ſome he brought 
from France to a Spaniſh Creol, at Puerto 
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Viejo, about 60 leagues diſtant from Loxa, 
and in the neighbourhood of Guayaquil, 
where they carry on a conſiderable trade in 
this ſame bark; yet the inhabitants never 
heard even the name of this valuable drug, 
ſo renowned all over the reſt of the world. 
MM. de la Condamine had ſent to him by 
the Controller of the cuſtoms of Payta, 5 
different kinds of this cortex ; one from Loxa, 
and the others from different places, parti- 
cularly from two places, where it was Jately 
diſcovered. M. de Juſſieu the younger made 
ſeveral trials with each of them, which were 
attended with all the deſired effect, but 
what 1s pretty extraordinary, whenever he 
preſcribed it, he was obliged to conceal its 
name, fo little credit has this valuable drug 
in its own country. 


Of” Caſearilla, 1519. 


This is the bark of a tree brought from 
Peru, it ſo far reſembles the cortex brought 
From the ſame place, that ſome call it Lin- 

kina ſpuria, urens, odorifera ; it is the cortex 


e of the mops, ſo called from its bit- 


_ Explanation of the Figure. 
| A, A branch of the cortex-tree. 
+8 * B, The flower in various aſpects. 
b, A flower torn to ſee the piſſillum. 

44 cc, Some buds not yet unfolded. 

D DD, The fruit of the cortex-tree in various c e [ ipe, 
104 others with the ſeed * 
E, The leaves. 
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ing quality, like elaterium. Caſearilla is co- 
vered with a whitiſh pellicle, which is thin, 


inſipid and wrinkled in many places: the 


bark itſelf is of a pale brown color, and 


leſs compact, and more friable than the cor- 


tex, but more bitter, leaving an acrimoni- 
ous, and ſome what aromatic taſte behind it : 
tho' the caſcarilla reſembles the cortex, as to 
its exterior appearance, yet 1t differs greatly 


from the cortex, as being more bitter and acrid, 
and becoming almoſt' a cauſtic upon the 


tongue, whereas the cortex is of a more diſ- 
agreeable bitter and more ſtyptic. 

The caſcarilla either warmed or burnt, 
caſts forth an aromatic ſmell, which the cor- 
tex does not, a manifeſt proof that it abounds 
with more reſinous parts than the cortex. 

M. Boulduc analyſed this bark. He infuſed 
an ounce of it in ſpirits of wine, which 
yielded him five drams of a biting, aromatic 
and bitter extract, of a fine purple color. M. 
Boulduc never obtained ſo much extract from 
any vegetable ſubſtance in the ſame given 
quantity, an ounce of the cortex ſcarce yields 
20 grains of an extract. 

M. Fagon late Phiſician to the King, often 
told M. B. that before the cortex became ſo 
common in Parzs as it did after, that he 
gave the caſcarilla in all agues, with very 


good ſucceſs ; for as it abounds with more 
reſinous parts than the cortex, it on that ac- 
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count attenuates the ſizy lymph and viſeid 
humors, which are always the ſource of 
agues, It has beſides this ad vantage of the 
cortex, a leſs quantity will do; nor does it re- 


quire to be RO ſo often as the cortex 
does. 

It is more than probable that the virtue 'of 
all febrifuges conſiſts in their reſinous parts. 


This was M. Fagon's opinion, and for that 
reaſon, he generally ordered a tincture of the 
cortex made on brandy, along with its de- 


coction, to reſtore to it thoſe reſinous parts 
the water cou'd not diſſolve, and thereby 


render it ſo much the more effectual; and 


we find other Phyſicians with the ſame in- 


tention join with it ſome aromatic, as radix 


ſerpentariæ virgin, &c. 


Apinus an eminent phy ſician at Altorf 


ſeems to be the firſt, who employed an infu- 


ſion of caſcarilla in epidemical and catarrhal 


_ fevers, and in ſubſtance in common fevers. 
The great Sahl extended its uſe further ; 


he gave it in pleuriſies, peripneumonies, and in 
the c chin-cough, from a knowledge of its at- 


tenuating and inciding quality, and in that 
ſenſe, it accelerates the circulation, increaſes 


perſpiration, where that is wanting. 
M. B. experienced its good effects in fla- 


tulent colics, in hyſteric and hypochondriac 
affections. When the indication is only to 


attenuate lay” juices, the tincture will 5 
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be the fitteſt, as it contains the reſinous 
parts; but when the intention is to brace up 
the relaxed fibres, the caſcarilla ſhould be then 
employed in ſubſtance, in powder, as con- 
taining its earthy parts, in which conſiſt its 
ſtiptic and aftringent virtues ; in this caſe, it 
has been found ſerviceable in the'inward 
hemorrhoids, eſpecially in legmatic habits .For | 
it not only attenuates the ſizy lymph, and 
increaſes perſpiration, by which means all 
the ſecretions become more regular, but as 
an aſtringent, it braces up the relaxed coats 
of the hemorrhoidal veſſels, the tone of the 
veſſels thus reſtored, the hemorrhoidal flux is 
promoted, this effect M. B. had more than 
once experienced. But what gained caſca- 
rilla the higheſt repute of all was the great 
ſucceſs it had in the dyſenteries of the year 
1719, and that whether, they were attended 
with a fever or otherwiſe. Ipecacuana loſt 
then almoſt all its credit, whilſt caſcarilla re- 
mained in great vogue. M. B. further adds, 
that he obſerved that ipecacuana, and moſt 
other vegetable emetics leave a great ſinking 
of ſpirits, and a great 8 of the ſto- 
mach after them, but that caſcarilla was 
found to reſtore it ſoon to its former ſtate 
and vigor. Thus caſcarilla rivalled two of its 
country drugs the cortex and ipecacuana, nor 
is it improbable, but it might have ſome 
Vor. III. ä other 
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other advantages over both one and the 
other. | 


+ 


Of our European opium. 1112. 


Opium is one of the moſt uſeful medicines 
we know; it however has been obſerved to 
be attened with ſome ill conſequences, it 
has thrown ſome into lethargies, others into 
deliriums, convulſions, ſincopes, 
M.Boulduc examined moſt of our European 
ſomniferous plants, to ſee if he cou'd find 
ſome among them, that might have the ſalu- 
tary effects of the Aſiatic, and be exempt from 
thoſe complained of; in his reſearches he 
diſcovered that the head and ſeed of the pa- 
paver erraticum, and not the flowers, as moſt 
botaniſts have hitherto believed, are what con- 
' tain the ſomniferous virtues of this plant. 
By the many trials he made, he found that an 
extract from the above heads anſwered every 
end of opium, but more particularly in all re- 
bellious coughs. 4 ounces of the above heads 
yielded 5, drams of a ſolid extract, which may 
be given from 2 to 3 or 4 grains for a doſe. 
The ill and ſudden effects of the cicuta aquatica. 
1715. 
M. Jaugeon informed the academy, that; 
German ſoldiers died ſuddenly after eating 
of this root, which they miſtook for the ca- 


lamus aromaticus. The ſtomach of one of 
them 
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them was pierced quite thro'. 'The ſtomachs 
of the other two were corroded only, and 
full of a frothy liquor, the inteſtines were 
very little altered; but the lungs and the 
heart were both flaccid and withered, and 
their veſſels full of a liquid blood. Vepſer 


has no inſtance of ſuch an effect of this root, 


as to kill thoſe ſuddenly, who had eaten 


Of the palachine leaves. 1716. 


Theſe leaves grow on a tree in the Louiſi- 


ana, They are called palachine from the Pa- 
laches, a people of that country. Theſe leaves 
taken like tea are found to purify the blood, 
evacuate the bile and flegm, relieve great 
laſſitude, and be ſerviceable in the gout and 
grell. | Ws 

M. Jaugeon had this account from a cap- 
tain of a ſhip, who came from Louiſiana, and 
who experienced their good effects on him- 
ſelf. He further added, that the inhabitants 
of the country, who before appeared of a 
pale, wan' complexion, ſoon recovered upon 
taking this 'tea, and acquired both a good 
complexion and colo. N 
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Kated root, not unlike the thighs of a man, 
whence its name, M. Bourdelin in 1697 read 
before the academy the account he received 
of this root. The eaſterns always accuſtom'd 
to give marvelous epithets to things, ſtile it 
the pure ſpirit of the earth; a ſure receipt for 
immortality, and many ſuch high encomiuns, 
It firſt came to us from Plateu, but now we 
have it from Leautor, a province in eaſtern 
Tartary. It grows no where but in a ſhade, and 
under a tree very like our ſycamore. In this 
memoir of M. Bourdelin's it was recommend- 
ed as a great purifier of the blood, and 
ſtrengthener of the ſtomach, to raiſe the 
languid Spirits, revive the. callidum innatum. 

In the lettres ediſiante et curieuſes pub- 
liſhed in 1713, there is a letter of Pere Jar- 
tou concerning this root. He there ſays, that 
he was ſent in 1709 by the emperor of China 
to lay down a map of that part of his new 
conqueſt of eaſtern Tartary, where he ſaw 
Too00 Tartars gathering this root, the em- 
_ peror having impoſed a tax of two ounces 
of this root on every Tartar. He bought 
what more they did gather at the weight 
of ſilver, which he ſold after at 4 per cent. 
profit in his own dominions, 'This ſuf- 
ficiently proves the high value they ſet on 


this root. Fats x 

This father conjectures as Tartary and Ca- 

nada are nearly in the ſame climate, this 
2 rogt 
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root might very probably grow in the foreſt 
of Canada, As theſe letters fell into the hands 
of Pere Lafitau, miſſionary of the ſame order 


at Salut St. Louis among the Lroquois, a man 
naturally curious in 4otany, he went herbo- 
rizing in the foreſt of Canada, and after much 
high eſteem with the Chineſe. The IJroquors, 
curious enough about plants, tho no bo- 
taniſts, and who long before diſcovered the 


virtues of it, call it garent-oguen, q. d. two 


things ſeparated like two thighs of a man, Some 
of the botaniſts of the academy ſeemed to 


doubt which of the two, the eaſtern or weſt- 


ern gin. ſeng was the true one. Happily P. 


Laſitau came this year to Paris, and cleared 


up all their doubts, and by the account he 
gave of it, it is the ſame that Pere Fartoux 
ſaw gathered in Tartary in 1109. He alſo 
confirmed the virtues aſcribed to it in both 
M. Bourdelin's memoir, and the account 
Pere fartoux ſent of the ſame. 

It now was known that the academy was 
before acquainted with both this root and 
its virtues, tho' both had been forgot, for 
M, Saraſin King's phiſician at Quebec, an able 
botaniſt and correſpondent of the academy's, 
ſent a ſpecimen of this root to M. F agon, then 
8 of botany in the King's garden in 
Paris ſo early as 1704, he called it aralia humi- 


is frudtu majore, The Engliſh diſcovered the | 


ſame 


wg and fatigue he found this root in ſo 
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ſame root in Maryland. Ray calls it Pplantula 
marilandica, foliis in ſummo cauliculo ternis Juo- 
rum unum quodque quinguefariam dividitur circa 
| Margimes ſerratis, 

This is another American plant of excel- 
lent virtues we are obliged to the induſtry of 
thoſe jeſuit miſſionaries for, but there is this 
unhappy circumſtance attending this plant, 
that it will not grow or thrive but in foreſts, 
and whenever it is deprived of its ſhade, it 
dies. M. de Fuſſieu attempted to raiſe it in 
the King's Garden in Paris, but cou'd not. M. 
Reneaume however thinks we may in ſome 
ſenſe conſole ourſelves, ſince the Lepatics no- 
 bilis Tragi, an uſual plant, tho' in much leſs 
eſteem than it ought to be, is poſſeſſed of the 
ſame virtues. 

As this root gin-ſeng is found in both fo- 
reſts of 7. artary and Canada, it may help to 
corroborate the conjecture of thoſe, who pre- 
tend that America was peopled by a colony 
from the north of Aſia. Some future diſco- 
veries of this kind may in time ſatisfactorily 


clear up this r Peer of * 
hiſtory. 


of the apinel root, 1724 


This root was ſo called from M. Adi- 
nel, a captain of horſe, who firſt diſco- 
vered it. It is likewiſe ealled the root a- 
19 0 ſerpents, it killing all ſuch ſer- 

pents 
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pents as eat of it, or even poking it into 
their mouth, tied to the end of a ſtick. When 
one has eat of it, or rubbed his hands and 
feet with it, the ſerpents will run from him, 
he may with all impunity catch and handle 
them. M. Hauterive procuror general at 
Martinico has ſeen theſe effects from this root. 
It is likewiſe a great reſtorative, and power- 
ful provocative, ' 
A new kind of rocket. ibid. 4 
M. Jaard diſcovered this new kind of rock- 
et, he characteriſes it eruca ſupiua alba. We 
had before the tenuifa/ia perennis flore albo, 
and the /atifolia ſativa alba. M. Iſuard adds 
that he had experienced the good effects of 
the /yrupus de eryſimo Lobelii in relieving the 
hoarſeneſs of preachers, lawyers, chanters, &. 
the manner he employs it is thus. He directs 
the patient to drop 4 drops of this ſyrup on 
his tongue, ſwallowing them as they drop, 
and repeating them every 4 hours till he finds 
benefit, or is cured. He further adds that he 
had often cured an extinction of voice with 
the ſame ſyrup. Ws . 
And here occaſinally M. Boulduc ſaid, he 
had often given an infuſion of the eryſimum 
vulgare with ſucceſs, in both a horſeneſs and 
in an extinction of voice. The green to a dram 
and a half, the dried herb to a dram, infuſed 
in two cups of boiling water, and * 8 
after 
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after like tea. Lobelius ſays, phonaſebo memint, 


tum juniores, tum ætate provedts, quibus ferme 
jam amiſſa Voce et piritu, limpida et ſonora 
vox pauculis dielus riſtituta. In another place 
he ſays, /yrupus de eryſimo effcaciſſimus, cujus 
beneficio, juventulas decennio raudedine laboran- 
tes percuravi. ib. p. 103. * aL 
Of ſimarouba. 1729. | 

It is ſooner'or later the fate of all thoſe 
medicines, cried up for ſpecifics, to fall into 
difrepute, which is often more owing to the 
inattention of the preſcriber, than to any 
fault in the medicine itſelf; for all pretenders 
to phiſic think it is ſufficient to find ſome 


circumſtances or likeneſs in a diſorder, where- 


in ſuch a medicine was attended with ſuc- 
ceſs to preſcribe it, never conſidering that 


* Theſe are not the only inſtances of the extraordinary virtues 
of our indigenous plants, tho' their uſe is now univerſally, though 
ſhamefully neglected, to give way to thoſe: exotics, ſo dearly 
purchaſed, and which upon a fair trial are not found to be any 
way ſuperior to our own plants. Thro' the ſame ſupineneſs we 
trample-under foot and overlook many other plants we call uſ2le/s, 


becauſe we will not be at the pains to make the proper trials 
with them, or inveſtigate their properties, whereby we may find 


plenty of plants common in our fields, fully as good for dying, 
all our ſtaffs, &c. as thoſe brought from the 22 The Cbry- 
ſanthemum- ſegetum, which is plenty enough in our cornfields, 
will ſtrike as beautiful a yellow as thoſe brought from Louiſſana, 
. which by adding ſome other plant to it, might yield ſeveral 
ſhades of the ſame color. M. de Juſſien diſcovered ſeveral other, 
hitberto reputed ſeleſ: plants, that are very capable of dying 
ſtuffs. How he came firſt to diſcover this, was by the different 


color the plants gave the paper in his herbal. "Br ; 
_ diſorders 
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diſorders might, notwithſtanding ſome ex- 
terior reſemblance in ſome of their ſymp= 
toms, be very different in their natures, ſo 
that what wou'd relieve one time, might be 
exceeding dangerous at another time. This 
is no Where ſo appoſite as in the caſe of ipe- 
cacuana, which with Piſo never failed in Bra- 
ſil, nor with Helvetius in France, in the worſt 
of dyſenteries; but what loſt it its reputati- 
on was the giving it indiſcriminately in all 
kinds of fluxes, whereas had it been pru- 
dently adminiſtered, as the above authors 
and ſubſequent obſervation had directed, 
where there were crudities only in the prime 
vie, or obſtructions in the glands of the bow - 
cls, it would be found ſcaree ever to diſap- 
point the preſctiber, or fail of ſucceſs ; but 
in adiciontly to preſcribe it, where there was 
2 fluxus hepaticus, or in dyſenteries, in con- 
ſequence of draſtic purgers, or phlogiſtic or 
inflammatory tenſions of the abdomen, how 
cou'd it otherwiſe happen but to miſcarry ? 


„, but here ſimarouba opportunely comes to its 
aſſiſtance. 


8 DW. 


4 In the dyſenteries that raged violently in 
Paris in 1718, the celebrated ipecacuana loſt 
an all its credit, it was obſerved rather to ag- 

| WW zravate than relieve thoſe who took it: here 


imaroubs was of divine aſſiſtance, ſcarce 
ever failing of ſacceſs ; but there was as 


much circumſpection here wanting, as in 
Vol. III. O o the 


5 
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the adminiſtring ipecacuana; neither ſhou'd 
be given indiſcriminately, and to every bo- 
dy; for as it is a powerful aſtringent, was 
it given before due evacuation, it wou'd 
infallibly lock up the enemy, to the no ſmall 
detriment of the patient. 

Dza/corides makes mention of a yellowiſh 
bark, both. thick and aſtringent, brought 
from the eaſt, and which they called y wow 
he ſays it was given in his time for hemor- 
rhages. of the noſe and mouth, FOE dyſente- 
ries and diarrheas. 

; Pliny likewiſe makes mention of a bark 
called MAcer or macir, which was alfo brought 
from the ludies, of a rediſh color. 

Galen in his account of it r with 
both, and adds, it is aromatic. 

It is probable that Averroes and the other 
Arabian phiſicians were acquainted with 
this ſame bark, and what travellers relate 
concerning this bark, agrees with thoſe ac- 
counts of the ancients, that it was a yeilow- 
40% aftringent bark, aud good for the dyſentery. 
It ſhou'd not therefore ſeem ſtrange to find 
the macer tree in America under another 
name. We know that Aſia and America have 
ſeveral plants in common, which are not 
known in Europe, and this may one day 
determine, that America was peopled by a 

colony from 25 4. Sec before Page 286. _ 
2 
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Chr. Acoſta calls it arbore de ſancto Thome, 
ſays it reſembles our elm, and affirms © that 
there is no medicine, that with more pro- 
priety merits the name of ſpecific ; for, adds 
he, ſurely it was an Angel from heaven that 
firſt diſcovered this tree for the benefit of 
mankind, for it is much preferable to the 
myrobolans, to the areca and corn, medicines. 
ſo long famous among the Indians for the 
dyſentery.” SLES So 08, 
The firſt knowledge we had of it in Eu- 
rope, was in 1713 ; ſome of it was ſent from 
Cayenne to M. le Comte de Pontchartrain, then 
ſecretary of ſtate, as the bark of a tree, cal- 
led ſimarouba by the natives, which they 
employed with good ſucceſs in both dyſen- 
teries and fluxes. SE 
M. Fagon, the King's firſt phifician diſtri- 
buted it among the profeſſors in the King's 
garden, where M. de Juſſieu got ſome of it, 
which he employed to very good purpoſe in 
the above epidemic dyſentery of the year 
1718 ; he ſays that from analogy, and con- 
ſidering from whence moſt dyſenteries pro- 
ceed, he' conjectured that it might be as 
effectual to ſtop thoſe exceſſes of the men- 
ſtrual diſcharges, women are ſo ſubject to 
in Paris, and which have been attended 
with ſome bad conſequences, on account of 
the alum given to ſtop them, nor was he de- 
hr. ceived : he has ever ſince preſcribed it with 
Oo 2 | ſucceſs 


f 
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ſucceſs in both caſes. He orders 2 drams of 
this bark to be boiled in three half pints of 
water, reduced to a pint, which he directs 
to be divided into 3 equal parts; this quan- 
tity is ſufficient for 24 hours; he prefers 
the decoction before the bark in ſubſtance ; 
but as there may be ſome, who cou'd not 
ſo well take the decoction, tho it is not diſ- 
agreeable to take; ſo they may take it from 
12 to 20 grains, made up in either a bolus 
or in pills, every 3 or 4 hours, as circum- 
ſtances may require; it is to be raſped as 
tobacco is, when taken in ſubſtance. He aſ- 
ſures that in 15 years experience he found 


the effects of this bark the ſame in all ſtub- 


born, bilious and bloody fluxes, which af- 
ter the 3d or 6th doſe of the decoction were 
ſtopped, without any pain or evacuation, 
either upwards or downwards, the urine 
only became more abundant, and ſome 
wou'd ſweat. Thoſe who were relieved by 
it affirm'd, that they perceived within them 
ſome kind of motion (ſuppoſed to be a 


conflict between it and the diſorder), much 


like what others feel upon taking the cortex, 
when it ſuddenly tops an ague-fit. 
When ſimarouba js boiled in water, it is 
ſeen to froth, and turn white like milk, and 
riſe like milk going to boil; but when the 
decoction is cold, it is like pale ſmall-bear. 
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From its bitter taſte, and its turning the 
decoction white, we may reaſonably infer, 
that this bark contains a ſaline principle, 
enveloped in a kind of balſam, to which is 
owing that calmneſs and ſerenity of mind 
patients feel, a ſure preſage of its ſpeedy 
and ſalutary effect; it alſo checks almoſt 
inſtantaneouſly the blood mixed with the 
ſtools, and brings theſe ſoon to their natu- 
ral conſiſtence, and by that means removes 
the moſt ſtubborn fluxes. „ 

Its bitterneſs on the palate may induce 
us to expect, it will reſtore the tone of the 
fibres of the ſtomach, and mend the appe- 
tite, as all bitters, and particularly the cor- 
tex, are known to do. 

Notwithſtanding all thoſe good qualities, 
ſinarouba is found poſſeſſed of, it wou'd be 
ridiculous to expect, that upon all occaſions, 
and without due preparation, it will be at- 
tended with thoſe ſalutary effects aſcribed 
to it: there is here as in many ſimilar caſes, 
a neceſſary circumſpection required, which 
every pretender to phiſic is not a judge of, 
and for that reafon, the beft of medicines 
are every day obſerved to miſcarry in their 


hands. 
The analyſts of Borage. 1734. 


M. Boulduc took ſome of the decoction of 
this plant, and evaporated it to the conſiſ- 
5 | tence 
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tence of a ſyrup; it became very black, and 
ſeemed to contain a good deal of oily parts; 
having laid it by, it ſoon was covered with 
a thick ſkin, under which were a good deal 
of fine cryſtals, blended with others of an 
irregular figure: the firſt were a true ſall- 
petre, as appeared by every experiment made 
with them ; put on a hve coal, they flamed, 
as ſallpetre mixed with any ſulphurious mat- 
| ter wou'd: and in effect, this /a/tpetre was 
= - covered with ſome of the oily matter of the 
decoction : when a lixivium tartari Was pour— 
ed on a ſolution of this nitre, it precipitated 
nothing, which 1s a demonſtrable proof, that 
it is a perfect tre, ſuch as is made in all 
our ja/tpetre works. What remained of the 
decoction; after the ſaltpetre had been ſepa- 
parated, was poured on quick lime, in order 
to ſeparate the oily parts: this reſiduum was 
evaporated after. He had more cryſtals of 
nitre, and thoſe more diſtint and better 
formed than the firſt ; and under them a 
good deal of cubic cry/tals, a true marine ſalt; 
for a ſolution of this ſalt precipitated a ſo- 
, Intion of ſolver in the nitrous acid, and form- 
ed inſtantly a coagulum with it, which wail- W 5 
ed and dried over the fire, became a /un« ſe 
cornea ; borage therefore contains both mire I lir 
4 and a marine ſalt. N 
1 M. Boulduc took here again the reſiduum i in 
of his decoction, and poured it on wy pl 
| wo 
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wood aſhes, and evaporated it after; he had 
here more ſallpetre than in the two former 
proceſſes, which he conjectures was owing 
to the nitrous acid, which ſtill adhered to the 
oily parts, and which it very readily quitted, 
to join the fixed ſalts in the aſnes. 

M. Boulduc willing to know what ſalts 
were contained in the aſhes of this plant, 
he had it firſt dried in the ſhade, and cal- 
cined after : the firſt experiment he made 
with its /ixivium was with ſyrup of violets; 


he found it ſcarce changed the color ; he 
after evaporated this lixivium, and in a ſhort 


time after it had ſtood in a cool place, he 


found a tartarum vitriolatum, in diſtin well 


tormed cryſtals. When he had ſeparated 
theſe cryſtals, he ſet the liquor to evaporate, 
and when it was evaporated to near the half, 
he let it ſettle, where he found ſome cubic 


cryſtals, a true marine ſalt, which had ſtill 


remained, notwithſtanding the great action 
of the fire during the incinneration; the re- 
mainder of the liquor turned now the ſyrup 
of violets into a beautiful emera/d color. 
By this proceſs it © evidently appears, that 


borage contains 4 different ſalts, vis. ſaltpetre, 


ca-ſalt, vitriolated tartar, and a fixed alka- 
line ſalt ; the vitriolated tartar did not for- 
mally exiſt in the plant, the vitriolic acid 
in this vitriolated tartar, was joined in the 
plant with the ſulphur or inflammable prin- 

ciple ; 
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ciple ; during the inciuneration, this ſulphut 
exhales, and is conſumed ; the vitriolic acid 
thus abandoned, ſeizes the fixed ſalt of the 
plant, and with it compoſes a new ſalt, a 
tartarum vitriolatum, exactly as it is every 
day made in our laboratory with /ixiviun 
tartari, and the ſame witriolic-acid, Borage 
is not the only plant that contains ſaltpetre. 
Carduus, chervile, pelitory of the wall, beets, 
wild cucumbers, and many others are known 
to contain tre, and probably thoſe other 
ſalts borage on its analyſis yielded, were they 
treated in the ſame manner. 


The uſe of Polygala V irginiana in pleuriſies, 
and from analogy of the uſe of the Polygala 
Vulgaris, in the ſame diſorders. 1739. 


M. Tennent informed the academy in 1738, 
that he had found the pohgala wirginiana 
very ſerviceable in pleuriſies and peripneu- 
monus, in either decoction or powder; its 
effects were diuretic, diaphoretic, cathartic, 
and ſometimes emetic, but he prevents the 
two laſt operations, by giving any of the 
teſtacea with the powder, in ſimple cinna- 
mon water. - 
When the caſe is a genuine pleuriſy, he 
lets blood in the beginning, and repeats it 
after, if there is occaſion ; but in a nervous 
or baſtard pleuriſy, he neither bleeds nor 
bliſters, but depends on this root, m"_ he 

affirms 
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a fi ms ſcarce ever failed to make a cure, 
and that in ſome deſperate circumſtances ; 
he prefers the decoction before the pow- 
der. | | | | 
Meſſrs. Lemery and de Fuſſieu were ap- 
pointed by the Academy to make trials of 
this root ; they confirm'd what M. Tennent 


had ſaid of it : they obſerved, that when it 


was given in infuſion, it wonderfully pro- 
moted expectoration. 

From this favourable report of the virtues 
of the Indian po/ygala, it was conjectured 
the po/ygala vulgaris C. B. might be poſſeſſed 
of ſimilar virtues. M. du Hamel, willing to 
try this European po/ygala, and as this root 
is ſo very ſmall, as it is difficult to get a 
ſufficient quantity of it, he employed the 
whole plant with ſucceſs in a violent pleu- 
riſy and ſpitting of blood: the ptiſan was 
made. with graſs root, liquorice root, flow- 
ers of cole Row and a good handful of po- 
Hala, roots and leaves; the patient drank 
at will to flake her thirſt, which was very 
great: in the afternoon ſhe began to ex- 
pectorate freely, the pulſe became ſofter and 
more regular; at night, ſne took ſome ſpoon- 
fuls of a ſyrup, made with the ſame. phy- 
gala, and in about two hours after, ſhe fell 
into ſo profuſe a ſweat, that ſhe wet even 
the bed under her: the next day, the 7th 
of her illneſs, ſhe was almoſt without a fe- 
ver or cough ; the $th ſhe had a flux, which 

Vor. III. P p pre- 
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prevented her taking phiſic ; but ſhe was 
up the gth, had her appetite, and was purg- 
ed the 12th, the 15th ſhe went abroad to 
follow her uſual employment. 

M. du Hamel did not find, that this plant 
occaſioned any nauſea, much leſs did it purge, 
as Geſner ſaid it did. 

M. Bouvart, who had in 1744 a conſider- 
able quantity of the Indian pohgala given 
him, to make further trials of its virtues 
in pleuriſies, confeſſes he was apprehenſive 
of its too great heat and action, as a pur- 
gative in thoſe inflammatory diſorders, tho 
he was no ſtranger to the practice of giving 
gentle purgatives in pleuriſies, perigneumo- 
nies, eſpecially in the winter ſeaſon: theſe 
his fears made him try it firſt in dropſical 
caſes, where ſuch evacuations are both in- 
dicated and neceſſary. Accordingly he choſe 
a patient, that had an univerſal anaſarca, 
and who was beſides dropſical, ſhort-breath- 
ed, and had a fever; he ordered an ounce 
of this root to be boiled in a Paris pint of 
water, reduced to the half; the patient took 
every hour 3 ſpoonfuls of this infuſion : he 
made in the day 3 Paris pints of urine, had 
beſides copious diſcharges by ſtool, and when 
M. Bowvart viſited him in the evening, he 
found him in a conſiderable ſweat, which 
is not common to dropſical people, eſpecially 
in fo cold weather, as it then was (January): 
; the 
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the patient complained of no other incon- 
venience from thoſe large evacuations than 
a little laſſitude, which was well over by the 


next morning ; hereupon the ſwelling of 
his face and hands fell greatly, his belly was 


a good deal lefs and ſoft, his pulſe became 


leſs frequent, and his breathing lefs labo- 
rious ; the ſame quantity of the infuſion 
was repeated the next morning, which was 


attended with the ſame eftect : the evening 


after, his breathing was ſo free, that he now 
cou'd lie on his back, which he cou'd not 


before, without being diſturbed with a vio- 


lent cough, his fever was almoſt quite gone, 
the lower extremity became of their natural 
ſhape, nor was there any fluctuation to be 
felt in his belly; in 7 days after he took a 
za doſe, which intirely took off his fever 
and ſwellings ; this and ſome other trials 
made with this root leave no room to doubt 
of its being ſerviceable in dropſies. | 

The dropſy is owing generally to ſome 
obſtruction in the viſcera, the lymphatic 
veſſels are thereupon over diſtended, the 
lymph oozes thro' their coats, or theſe are 
ruptured ; the true indication in ſuch caſes 


is to attenuate the obſtructing lymph, and 


promote its diſcharge by urine, or ſtool ; by 
which means what is extravaſated will be 
the ſooner taken up by the abſorbent veſ- 
ſels, to be evacuated after by the proper 
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outlets : it was with «this view that phiſi- 
cians in all ages, have recommended diu- 
retics, and the ſtrongeſt purgatives in drop- 


lies. Polygala virginiana ſeems, in a more eſ- 
pecial manner to poſſeſs both qualities ; its 
acrid and aromatic taſte- beſpeaks its being 
a powerful attenuant, proper to incid the 
ſizy lymph; as a ſtimulating medicine, it 
promiſes to evacuate the ſtagnating or ex- 
travaſated ſerum, both by urine and ſtool, 
with this ſingular property, that it conſider- 
ably abates the fever and thirſt, relieves the 
difficulty of breathing, which all other ſtrong 
purgers are known to increaſe. 
But as the chief virtue of this root was 
{aid to be in pleuriſies, Oc. ſo M. Bowvart 
made likewſe trials with it in thoſe diſor- 
ders; the firſt trial was made on a man of 
50, who was 3 days ill of a pleuriſy ; he 
was greatly oppreſſed, had a ſharp pungent 
pun in the right ſide, and a ſevere cough, 
he ſpit with difficulty, and what he ſpit was 
highly tinged with blood, his pulſe was hard 
and quick, he complained of a general laſſi- 
tude. | 

As this man had a rupture, M. Bouvart 
ordered he ſhou'd take a ſpoonful only of 
the infuſion of this plant every half hour, 
to prevent its vomiting him; by this means 
the medicine purged him only, he alſo mace 
plenty of urine. 6 

| | But 
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But what is here very extraordinary, the 
fever, which in all inflammatory caſes is 
obſerved to return in the evening, this root 
not only prevented the return of the fever, 
but took it off intirely, while at the ſame 
time it emptied the patient conſiderably, 
which all other purgatives are always known 
to increaſe'; this is not all, his breathing 
was greatly relieved, his expectoration be- 
came free and eaſy, and his ſtitch was in- 
tirely removed ; this ſame medicine was re- 
peated the next day, it purged leſs, but 
evacuated plentifully by urine, and by the 
6th day, his fever and all other ſymptoms 
diſappeared. 7 of 

M. Bouvart gave it to ſeveral others in 
the ſame circumſtances, and always with the 
fame good effect nearly. 


M. Bouvart conjectures, that the virtues 


of this Indian root in all inflammatory caſes 
is chiefly owing to its inciding qualities, no 
other emetic' or putgative medicines are 
known to be attended with the like ſucceſs, 


and were they given before previous and 


copious bleeding, they wou'd rather increaſe 
than diminiſh the fever, difficulty of breath- 
ing, Sc. this is what happens, when the 
ber me has been given, before the fulneſs and 
tenſion of the veſſels had been previouſly 
taken off, by copious bleeding, and plenty 
of dilutiag draughts ; it is herein this exo- 
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tic has ſo conſiderably the advantage of all 
other purgatives; it attenuates the ſizy 


lymph, and evacuates it after; for when 
things ſeemed at the worſt, about the 4th 
day, it was found to relieve the breathing, 
promote expectoration, abate the fever in a 
moſt ſurpriſing ſhort time: this exot7c has 
juſtly that ſpecific quality M. Tennent aſcribes 
to it, of inciding the ſizy lymph, in ſo much 
that in a few hours after the patient has 
taken it, he begins to ſpit freely, and ſome 
have even a kind of a ptyaiiſm, as if they 


Had taken calomel. The copious diſcharge by 


urine, the relief in the breathing, the re- 
moval of the tinged ſpits, the eaſe from the 
ſtitch and cough, all conſtant effects of this 
exotic, are inconteſtable proofs of its acting 


upon the blood and lymph, as a powerful 


attenuant and incider. 

What further proves its action on the 
blood 1s that copious diſcharge by urine, a 
thing uncommon with other purgatives ; it 
is probably owing to this large diſcharge by 
urine, that the fever is ſo much abated, the 
pulſe fo calm in the evening, after taking 
this medicine, while all other purpatives are 
known rather to increaſe it. 

M. Tennent conſiders this attenuating qua- 
lity as its chief virtue, M. Bouvart herein 
differs from him; he thinks if this plant 
did not evacuate ſo plentifully, both by urn 

and 
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and ſtool, this ſpecific inciding quality wou d 
prove very detrimental in pleuriſies, &c. 
tor ſo powerful an attenuant, by inciding the 
ſtagnating lymph, this returning oftener in 
a time given to the common ſtores, the 
blood, the veſſels muſt of courſe be by that 
means the more diſtended, the ſtitch, diffi- 
culty of breathing, and fever muſt likewiſe 
be increaſed, all which are happily prevent- 
ed, by its evacuating this ſtagnating lymph, 
IN proportion as 1t attenuates and divides 
it. 

M. Tennent confeſſes that he was obliged 
to have recourſe to bleeding, when the fe- 
ver increaſed, upon giving this exotic, which 
evidently ſhews, this was owing to a rare- 
faction of the humors, which were not pro- 
perly carried off ; M. Bowvart obſerved, that 
when he gave this plant in powder, it did 
not evacuate the patient, and what 1s more, 
he then complained it heated him, and in- 
creaſed his fever; and ever ſince M. Bouvart 
gave it in decoction, which has not been 
obſerved to have the ſame effect. 

M. Temeni's decoctiön M. Bouvart thinks 
's too ſtrong, he boiled 3 ounces in 3 pants 

* of water,-reduced to one half, and ordered 
3 ſpoonfuls every 6 hours. Bouvart orders 
the ſame quantity every 3 hours, but his 


There is here ſome miſtake, it ſhould be 2 pounds of water. 
_ decoction 
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decoction is weaker, an ounce boiled in a 
Faris pint of water reduced to one half. 
tho' this decoction evacuated ſo powerfully 
with them in winter, it does not follow it 
ſhou'd do ſo in warmer weather; and when 


that is the caſe, he thinks it ſhou'd be giv- 
en in a much leſs quantity, that it may ad 


as a gentle incider, and wou'd even adviſe a 
bleeding or two, to prevent the rarefaction 
of the blood and diſtention of the veſſels. 
And here it 1s to be obſerved, that in 
moiſt inflammations of the breaſt, that hap- 


pen upon the ſetting in of the cold-weather, 


emetic or emetico-cathartic draughts are not 
only neceſſary, but abſolutely ſo in the be- 


ginning, to evacuate the great cacochylia, 


heaped up in the bowels from exceſſes in 
fruit, Oc. during the autumn, and the di- 
minution of the cutaneous ſecretions at this 
time; it is in ſuch caſes the polygala vir- 
giniana will do wonders, while it requires as 
great circumſpection in its uſe in the ſame 
caſes in ſummer, where the ſkin is dry, 
the pulſe hard, and all the juices as it were 
baked up. But when the body is loaded 
with crude indigeſtions, the copious diſ- 
charges it promotes, both by ſtool and urine, 
may amply ſupply the place of veneſection 
in winter pleuriſies. 
M. Bouvart thinks it wou'd anſwer well 
| | in 
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in the humoral 4ſhma, and in many other 
lymphatic diſorders. | 

M. Bowvart concludes, it is pretty extra- 
ordinary that M. Teunent, who from obſerv- 
ing that this plant was a ſpecific in the bite 
of the 'rattle-ſnake, and ſo judiciouſly ap- 
plied it to cure pleuriſies, never thought of 
giving it in the inflammatory, or gouty rhu- 
matiſm, where the blood dravin is like that 
of pleuritic folks, and which is cured by 
repeated bleedings, as pleuriſies are; this 
plant might therefore be there employed 
with the more confidence and leſs danger, 
as none of the noble parts are affected“. 


Of Amber, 1100.3. 5. 42. 


It has been commonly believed that the 
amber, found in the Dantzick-ſea was a gum, 
that exuded from certain trees ſituated on 
the borders of that ſea, where by the colli- 
lon of the waves and heat of the ſun, it 
acquired that hardneſs we find it in; but 
M. Journefort in 1700, received ſome accounts 
irom Aix in Provence, that yellow amber was 
ſound in the moſt bare and barren rocks of 
that province, From this time the academy 


* Had M. Bouvart ſeen M. Tenntnt's letter, concerning the 
deneca ratlle-ſnake root, he wou'd have ſpared this cenſure ; for 
M. Tennent not only recommends the Seneca ſnake-root in thoſe 
more acute diſeaſes, but is allo fond of it in the rheumari/m, 
aropſy and gout, in which laſt diſeaſe, he ſays, he has given it 
wich ſuccets. See Edin. Med. ES. vol. vi. p. 377. 
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ſeemed inclined to conſider amber, rather as 

a mineral than a vegetable ſubſtance, and 

that the amber found in the Dantzick-ſea did 

not fall into it from trees, but was convey- 

ed thereto from ſome ſubterraneous places, 
by inland floods. 

M. Galland of the academy of inſcripti- 


ons; confirmed in 1703, the accounts of 


amber's being found in Province ; for he 
found 1t on the borders of the ſea, near 
Marſeilles, where there were no trees, of 
courſe it muſt have flown thro' the clifts of 
the rocks of thoſe rocky, barren places. 

In 1705 the Marquis de Bonac, the King's 
embaſlador extraordinary to the King of 
Sweden, upon ſeeing ſome foſſi/ amber dug out 
of the grounds of M. Grata, poſt-maſter- 
general to the King of Pruſſia near Dantzick, 
which was of the ſame kind with what 1s 
found in thoſe ſeas, began to reflect, that 
this ſubſtance cou'd not be formed by the 
froth of the ſea, as it was then generally 
believed; the Cardinal, Primate of Poland, 
who was then preſent, adviſed the conſult- 
ing the R. Academy; accordingly M. de Bo- 
nac wrote to know their opinion concern- 
ing this matter; the academy, always care- 
ful not to pronounce too haſtily, before they 
received full information, ſo as to enable 
them to determine the matter to their ſatis- 
faction, wrote to the Marquis, that by as 
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the accounts they had hitherto received, 
concerning amber, it was more than proba- 
ble, that it is a mineral ſubſtance ; for by 
the accounts of people of credit, it is found 
in the clifts of rocks in ſeveral parts of 
France, it is likewiſe found alofig the coaſt 
of, Aprigentum, Catanea and Leocata in Si- 
cily, in the Iſland of Corſica, and even about 
Bologna, in Umbria and towards 41cona, pla- 
ces far diſtant from the fea. They at the 
ſame time reminded the Marguis of his ſee- 
ing it dug out of M. Grata's grounds, divi- 
ded from the ſea, by a large wood and ſome 
high lands, that. there are often ſome ter- 
reſtrial animals found in it, which denotes 
that it was firſt liquid, and probably as it 
flowed thro' the clifts of the rocks, ſome of 
thoſe inſects might light on it, and be after 
enveloped in it. 

As to trees producing this ſubſtance, they 
never received any account of any ſuch trees 
being found in Pruſſia, and as to the analyſts 
of amber, tho' it does not intirely deter- 
mine its nature, whether a mineral or a 
vegetable, yet the oil of amber has all the 
appearance of a bitumen, which induces the 
Academy to look upon amber, as a bitumen, 
of courſe a mineral. Ever ſince this time 
1705, amber has been univerſally acknow- 
ledged to be a mineral production, compoſed 
of an acid and a bitumen; for the falt it 
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ields by its analyſie, ferments with all alka- 
line falts, of courſe it is an acid. But it has 
not been hitherto determined what kind of 
acid it is; ſome ſaid it was a vitriolic acid, 
by reaſon there were beds of a vitriolic ore, 
found in the ſame place where amber was 
found. 

But the diſcovery of the nature of the 
ſalt of amber was reſerved for the reſearches 
of M. Bourdelin; he has with indefatigable 
pains diſcovered, that the acid in amber is 
the marine, and not the vitriolic acid; for the 
figure of the ſalt of amber is the fame with 
that of ſea-ſalt, cubes; both have the ſame 
bitter taſte and ſmell, both put on a live 
coal, decrepitate alike ; when the oil of 
vitriol is poured on both, they equally ex- 
hale the odor of the marine acid; a ſolution 
of fal ſuccini will precipitate a ſolution of ſil- 
ver in the ſpirit of nitre, directly as a ſolu- 
tion of ſea-ſalt wou'd, into a white coagulum, 
which evaporated after, becomes a luna cor- 
rea. 

The ſame ſolution of .. 4] ſuccini did pre- 
cipitate a ſolution of mercury; the precipi- 
tate here is white; whereas had the acid 
of amber been vitriolic, the precipitate wou'd 
be yellow, a true turpetum minerale. 

"Theſe two experiments prove inconteſta- 
bly, that the acid of amber is the ſame as 
that of ſea ſalt; for in the firſt place, it 1 
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well known, that no other acid will preci- 
pitate a ſolution of ſilver into a white coa- 
gulum, which upon evaporating it after, be- 
comes a /una cornea, but the marine acid. 
29. It is likewiſe known, that no other acid 


will precipitate a ſolution of mercury in the 


ſpirit of nitre into a white precipitate, and 
ſublime with it after, but this ſame marine 
acid; the acid therefore in amber is the ma- 
rine, and not the vitriolic acid *. 


A further inquiry into the nature of Amber. 


'Tho' amber has been ſo long known, and 
ſo long in uſe, both for ornament and as a 
medicine, yet there is no natural produc- 
tion, whoſe nature and origin has remained 
ſo long unknown, and about which there 
nas been ſo many various, and even contra- 
dictory opinions. 

Philemon, an ancient naturaliſt, before 
Plim's time, ranged amber among the foſſils, 
and eſtabliſhed two ſorts of it, the one white, 
the other ye//ow, and aſſured they were ex- 
tracted out of two different mines in Scythza. 
Pliny who relates this account of Philemon, 
deprives amber of its foſſil nature, and makes 
it the gum of a tree. 

Diaſcorides calls it the roſin of the poplar- 


* M. Pot has given a curious ſet of experiments on this ſin- 
wow ſalt, from which it plainly appears its acid is eſſentially dif- 


erent from the 3 mineral acids, but approaches neareſt to the 


vegetable acid. See Neum, Chem. p. 237, Note y. 
tree, 
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ields by its analyſie, ferments with all alka- 
line falts, of courſe it is an acid. But it has 
not been hitherto determined what kind of 
acid it is; ſome ſaid it. was a vitriolic acid, 
by reaſon there were beds of a vitriolic ore, 
found in the ſame place where amber was 
found. 

But the diſcovery of the nature of the 
ſalt of amber was reſerved for the reſearches 
of M. Bourdelin ; he has with indefatigable 
| pains diſcovered, that the acid in amber is 
the marine, and not the vitriolic acid; for the 
figure of the ſalt of amber is the fame with 
that of ſea-falt, cubes, both have the ſame 
bitter taſte and ſmell, both put on a live 
coal, decrepitate alike ; when the oil of 
vitrio! is poured on both, they equally ex- 
hale the odor of the marine acid; a ſolution 
of fal ſuccini will precipitate a ſolution of fil- 
ver in the ſpirit of nitre, directly as a ſolu- 
tion of ſea-ſalt wou'd, into a white coagulum, 
which evaporated after, becomes a luna cor- 
rea. 

The ſame ſolution of . ul ſuccini did pre- 
cipitate a ſolution of mercury; the precipi- 
tate here is white; whereas had the acid 
of amber been vitriolic, the precipitate wou'd 
be yellow, a true turpetum minerale. 

Theſe two experiments prove inconteſta- 
bly, that the acid of amber is the ſame as 
that af ſea ſalt; for in the firſt place, it - 
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well known, that no other acid will preci- 
pitate a ſolution of filver into a white coa- 


gulum, which upon evaporating it after, be- 


comes a /una cornea, but the marine acid. 
29. It is likewiſe known, that no other acid 


will precipitate a ſolution of mercury in the 


ſpirit of nitre into a white precipitate, and 
ſublime with 1t after, but this ſame marine 
acid; the acid therefore in amber is the ma- 
rine, and not the vitriolic acid *. | 


A further inquiry into the nature of Amber. 


Tho' amber has been ſo long known, and 
ſo long in uſe, both for ornament and as a 
medicine, yet there is no natural produc- 
tion, whoſe nature and origin has remained 


ſo long unknown, and about which there 


nas been ſo many various, and even contra- 
dictory opinions. 

Philemon, an ancient naturaliſt, before 
Piiny's time, ranged amber among the foſſils, 
and eſtabliſhed two ſorts of it, the one white, 
the other ye//ow, and aſſured they were ex- 
tracted out of two different mines in Scythza. 
Pliny who. relates this account of Philemon, 
deprives amber of its foſſil nature, and makes 
it the gum of a tree. 

Diaſcorides calls it the roſin of the poplar- 


* M. Pot has given a curious ſet of experiments on this fin- 


gular ſalt, from which it plainly appears its acid is eſſentially dif- 


lerent from the 3 mineral acids, but approaches neareſt to the 
vegetable acid. See Neum, Chem. p. 237, Note y. | 
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tree; in his account of the black poplar- tree, 
he ſays, © it is reported that their tears run- 
ning into the River 7o, condenſe and be- 
come what they call amber.” Moſt of the 
ancients were of the {fame opinion, that 
upon the tears of poplar-tree's falling into the 
Po, they there concreted, and ſo became 
amber; for all the tears of the poplar-tree are 
not turned into amber, but ſuch only as fall 
into the river, and are there hardened, by 
virtue of the cold water. But of all the opi- 
nions of the ancients about amber, the Ara- 
bians ſeem to approve of that alone, which, 
deriving its authority from the fable of Phae- 
ton's ſiſters being changed into poplar-trees, 
makes it to be the tears of the black poplar : 
the truth of this they aſſert every where in 
their writings ; this much 1s certain, that 
the black poplar-tree exudes a kind of gum. 

About 1500 years after Pliny, George Agri- 
cola, one of the greateſt naturaliſts of his, 
or of any other age, reſtored amber to its 
Foſſile ſtate this author in his treatiſe de 
Matura foſſilium, looks upon amber to be a 
mineral juice, and does not heſitate to range 
it among the bitumens ; notwithſtanding that 
his opinion has met with the ſuffrage of moſt 
naturaliſts ſince his time, yet there have 
been ſome very late authors *, founding their 


Doctor Fothergill has a paper to this purpoſe. Phil. Tran 
abrid. vol. x. pt. 2. p. 77. | 
Opinion 
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opinion on ſome falſe accounts, who wou'd 
ſtill have this a vegetable ſubſtance, and 
pretend that amber is the gum of the poplar- 
tree, which by the colliſion, Oc. of the waves 
of the ſea 1s ſo prepared, as to become what 
we call amber, in the ſame manner, as gum- 
copal, (a gum of the poplar-tree) is found 
prepared in nearly the ſame manner at the 
Antiles I/lands, and which, beſides the great 
reſemblance it has to amber in its color, 
yields the ſame principles by its analyſts as 
amber does. 

It wou'd be endleſs to relate the various 
opinions of writers concerning the nature of 
amber; as to what we are told of the King 
of Pruſſia's having a convex, tranſparent 
mirror made of amber, among the curioſities 
of his cabinet, and what Hartman ſays, of 
mortars being made of it, they merit no ſort 
of credit. {hf 

As to the mineral nature of amber, Fr. 
Hoffman has put. this matter beyond all man- 
ner of doubt; © the earth,” ſays he, © that 
* rich ſtore-houſe of nature, contains in its 
bowels, not only metals, minerals, ſtones, 
earths, ſalts of various kinds, but alſo che- 
riſhes within its boſom, bodies of a ſul- 
phurious, unctuous and tenacious ſub- 
* ſtance, which paſs under the name of bi- 
tumens ; the principal diſtinction of which 
is into zob/e and ignoble; both are of a dry 
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and liquid form: of the noble kinds are 


* ambergriſe and amber. Pruſſia, continues 


Hoffman, is the native country of amber, 


« jt is found there in great plenty; what 
« is found on the ſea ſhore is waſted out 
of the bowels of the earth, in the tempeſ- 
* tnous agitations of the waters.” 

The King of Pruſſia ordered ſome years 
ago to dig, in order to diſcover thoſe veins 
< of amber; the firſt thing they. met with 
* was ſand, and under it a ſtratum of white 


„clay, under which they found a ligneous 


„ ſiratum, that ſeemed to be compacted 
* wood : under this they found in moſt 
places a vitriolic ore, which when expoſed 
to the air, was covered with effloreſcences, 
free from the leaſt mixture of copper ; 


“ at laſt upon digging deeper, they hit upon 


« a ſtratum of ſand, out of which they dug 
up abundance of choice amber; after the 


_ « ſame manner they dig it out of the ſand 


“in the Marguiſate near Kuſtrin, and in the 
« territories of Stolpen and Dantzick.” 

The ſalt of amber has this peculiar to it- 
ſelf, that it is volatile, tho' an acid; all vo- 
latile ſalts beſides are alkaline; all the che- 
miſts and diſpenſatory-writers, except Le- 
merys courſe of chemiſtry, Charasrs pharma- 
x Pariſienſis, in giving the 
analyſis of amber, tell us that the ſpirit comes 
over firſt, a fine oil after, a coarſer oil comes 


next, 
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next, and the volatile ſalt laſt, which ſticks 
to the ſides of the retort; thus Schroder, 
Etmuller in his comments on Ludovicus, 
Maurice and Fr. Hoffman. Boerhave in his 
chemiſtry, the London and Edinburgh diſpen- 
ſatories and others, make the oil precede 
the volatile ſalt, which muſt be certainly 
owing to ſome very great inattention, or to 
thoſe great men's making uſe of earthen 
veſſels, which prevented their obſervin 
what happens in the aralyſrs of amber. Cha- 
ras, Lemery and the Codex make the flegm or 
ſpirit come over firſt, the volatile ſalt after, 
and the oil laſt of all. 

If matter of fact cou'd ſtand in need of 
any arguments to enforce it, this ſimple re- 
flection wou'd ſuffice to convince us, that 
the volatile ſalt in the azalyſts of amber, 
ſhou'd come over immediately after the ſpi- 
rit, and before the oil. It is agreed on all 
ſides, that the ſpirit of amber is no more 
than the laſt portion of the flegm, which as 
it was coming over, had detached ſome par- 
ticles of the volatile ſalt, as appears by the 
light impregnation of this ſpirit. Now, as 


this flegm cou'd detach ſome of this 


volatile ſalt, it thereby appears this volatile 
lalt is opened, and ready prepared to rife, 
and as this falt is the fame that came over 
in the flegm, it is more natural, as well as 
probable, that it follows immediately the 
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irit, and riſes before the oil, as Charas and 
others have obſerved, at leaſt in the five pro- 
_ ceſſes of M. Bourdelin's it always happened 
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OF SOME OF THE 


Principal Mineral Waters 
0 FP 
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VERY body the leaſt converſant with 

phiſical writers muſt know that ay 
and noted cures have been performed at all 
times, and in all places, by mineral waters: 
there is no one medicine in all the materia 
medica, that has in all ages of phiſic been 
found ſo generally effectual, or has ſo uni- 
verſally ſu . its credit, in the removal 
of the moſt rebellious maladies as thoſe ſa- 
native draughts, prepared in the bowels of 
the earth, with which bountiful Nature has, 
with a liberal hand ſupplied all the different 
regions of this habitable earth ; and though 
probably chance had herein, as well as in 
many other inſtances, the greateſt ſhare in 
the firſt diſcovery of thoſe healing ſprings, 
and tho' their ſucceſs in numberleſs inſtan- 
ces has been abundantly confirmed by the 
experience of many ages, yet it might ſtill 
be both advantageous and neceſſary to in- 
| Rr 2 | veſtigate 


2 1 | 
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veſtigate their native principles, the better 
to regulate their uſe, and diſtinguiſh the 
_ caſes, wherein they might with greater proſ- 
pect of ſucceſs be recommended, by which 
means their uſe may be further extended, to 
the removal of ſeveral chronic caſes, they 
were never yet employed in. 

The Royal Academy was ſo ſenſible of 
this, that ſoon after their firſt eſtabliſhment, 
they directed analyſis to be made of the prin- 
cipal mineral waters of France; it was pur- 
ſuant to this plan that M. dz Clos, one of 
their chemiſts, analyſed moſt of thoſe waters, 
brought from their ſeveral ſources to Paris, 
in the years 1670 and 1671, and publiſhed 
his obſervations and account of them in 
1675, in the name of the Academy. The 
Royal Academy however ſoon after their re- 
eſtabliſhment in 1699, alwaysattentive to the 
improvement of natural knowledge, directed 
thoſe waters to be examined a- new, and that 
at their ſources, with a view to the better 
regulating their uſes, and in ſome caſes arti- 
ficially to imitate them, when they had 
more perfectly known their natural proper- 


ties, by which means the phiſician may have 


it in his power, to ſave the patient the trou- 
ble and expence, and often the hazard to 


frequently attending the going to drink thoſe 


Waters at their ſource. We ſhall divide thoſe 
mineral waters into three claſſes. | 
: I. Claſs 


—— 9 = 
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I. Claſs will comprehened all the hot wa” 
ters. 
II. Claſs the tepid and ſaponaceous waters. 
III. Claſs the cold, ferruginous or chaly- 


beate waters. 


* 


The firſt claſs. 


The waters of Balaruc, near Mont pelier. 1699. 


M. Regis, who went to Balaruc for the 
recovery of his own health, took that op- 
portunity to examine thoſe waters; he ob- 
ſerves the vapor they conſtantly exhale, has 
ſomewhat of the odor of brimſtone ; to the 
touch they feel as hot as water going to boil ; 
yet the drinker perceives no uneaſineſs from 
them; ſorrel leaves infuſed in them remain 
green for a conſiderable time, and a new egg 
left in them 4 of an hour is no more chang- 
ed, than it wow d be in the time in cold 
water. 

Upon bathing i in them, they waiſe ſo great 
a ſweat, that one can't ſtay above + of an 
hour in them ; and when one drinks them, 


the ſkin feels ſoon after both ſmooth and 


unctuous, a manifeſt proof of their ſulphur, 
tho' no one hitherto has been able to extract 
any from them ; to the taſte they ſeem brack- 
11h, not unlike ſea-water, but not near ſo 
difagrecable. 
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By their analyſis they appear to contain 
a volatile mineral acid, quite diſengaged from 
any alkali; for they turn a tincture of marſh- 
mallows red, but after theſe waters had ſtood 
expoſed to the air awhile, or after they had 
been boiled, they wou'd make no change 
in the ſame tincture, ſo fleeting is this mi- 
neral acid ; ſea-water, either cold or warm- 
ed made no change in the ſame tincture; 
the ſediment they left after evaporation, 
yielded an alkaline ſalt, which fermented 
with all acids, turned the above tincture 
green, but did not efferveſce with ſalt of 
tartar; half an ounce of the ſame ſediment 
put into a retort, placed in a reverberatory 
fire, yielded without any additament, in a 
very ſhort time 48 grains of a mild acid ſpi- 
rit. 
The method of uſing them is this, pa- 
tients either bathe in them, or drink them 
for 4 days ſucceſſively; they lie by for 4 
days more, during which they neither bathe 
nor drink them ; cuſtom has eſtabliſhed this 
method. | 


Off the waters of St. Amant near Tournay. 
EY 1699. 
M. Boulduc the father, analyſed thoſe wa- 
ters; by all the trials he had made, he cou'd 
not diſcover in them either an acid or al- 


kali; this wou'd induce one to think = 
bot 
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both theſe ſalts were in an exact propor- 
tion; they only turned lime water milky, 
and whitened a ſolution of lead in vinegar ; 
upon evaporation they left a whitiſh kind 
of earth, in the proportion of 12 grains to 
the pound of the water, which as it dried 
appeared in ſhining ſpangles ; theſe 12 grains 
contained 3 of marine ſalt. _ 

M. Morazd, who attended the King's houſ- 
hold troops in 1743, took that opportunity to 
examine thoſe ſame waters, of late become 
famous for the many noted cures they have 
performed. * * 

Their modern date is in 1648, when the 
Arch-duke Leopold, then governor of the Lows- 
Countries, received great benefit from them, 
yet ſome medals and ſtatues, found in dig- 
ging near thoſe ſprings, evidently ſhew, they 
were well known to the Romans ; the me- 
dals are of Veſpatian and Trajan; they found 
likewiſe a little brazen altar, which had in 
baſs-relief the principal ſtory of Remus and 
Romulus; a little ſtatue of the god Pan, 
ſeveral of Cupid and of others, 7 203IR 

Theſe waters are ſituated in a meadow ; 
the ſoil near the ſprings conſiſts of three 
different /irata, the uppermoſt is a black 
mould, the next is a kind of marl, the un- 
der ſtratum is a fine ſand which near the 
ſpring is moveable; the upper /iratum viſi- 
bly contains metallic particles, is heavy and 
hard, and when put into the fire, it bees 

Orth 
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forth the odor of brimſtone; there are found 
under it marcaſi ites, that contain veins of a 


ſul hurious ore. 


here are 3 ſources of theſe waters, the 
firſt and ſecond are manifeſtly ſulphurious; 
filver immerſed in them 1s ſoon tinged with 
a yellow color, exactly as it wou'd be in the 
Grin s of Aix la Chapelle; their ſurface, eſ- 
— ly in calm weather, appears beſpan- 
gled, which evidently betrays their ſulphur 
they feel warmer than eommon water does 


in the hotteſt days in Jah. M. Reaumur's 


thermometer immerſed in the ſource for ten 
minutes, raiſed the mercury half a degree; 
they appear as ſmooth on the palate, as they 
are limpid and tranſparent to the eye, leav- 
ing a light taſte of brimſtone behind; mix- 
ed with the powder of galls, they become 
of a light yellow color, but would not turn 
the ſyrup of violets green, nor did they ſut- 
ter any change upon the admixture of ſpirits 
of wine, or vitriol, or of the tincture of 
turnſol ; but upon the admixture of /piviun 
tartari, they become muddy, of the color 
of turnſel, and let fall a little ſedimeat. 

What M. Boulduc ſaid of theſe waters turn- 
ing lime-water milky, and whitening vine- 
gar of lead, is common to even ſimple wa- 
ters: theſe waters are heavier than rain, 
and lighter than well-water ; tranſported to 


V. 5 which is but 3 leagues —_— 
they 
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they retain very, little of their ſulphurious 
taſte, and on the 5th day they: did not ap- 


ear to differ from common water; 8 pounds 


of theſe waters evaporated in a new earthen 
glazed pan, for the ſpace of 12 hours, left 
17 grains of ſediment, which upon exami- 


nation, appeared to be no more than a fine 


earth; it was inſipid on the palate, nor did 


it betray any particles of iron, when pre- 


ſented to the magnet ; this ſediment put in- 
to diſtilled vinegar, fermented with explo- 
ſion ; a ſcum aroſe, like what all earthy 


ſubſtances are known to throw up; the vi- 


negar diſſolved a part of this ſediment, the 
remainder dried, and examined by M. Geof- 
froy, was found to contain the acid of vitriol, 

By all the trials M. Morand cou'd make 
with thoſe waters, or the ſand found in the 
bottom of the ſprings, he cou'd not diſcover 


the leaſt viſtige of an iron-ore, which is the 


more extraqrdinary, as there is a chalybeate 


ſpring within fix yards of thoſe ſulphurious 


ſprings ;* the ad ſpring is more ſtrongly im- 
pregnated with the mineral ; tranſported to 
Valencienne, it retained its taſte for 8 days, 
and the ſame quantity of it evaporated as 


of the firſt, yielded 24 grains, which was 


both grayer and lighter than the above ſedi- 
ment. | | 


tain of Arras, being ſo much ſtronger of the 
Vor. III. 8 8 mineral 
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This 2d ſpring which is called the foun- 
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mineral than the firſt, (it generally fits too 
heavy on the ſtomach) the 'robuſt only are 
able to drink it; ſome mix the 2d with the 
iſt; others begin with the 1ſt and end with 
the 2d ſource. From M. Morand's own ex- 
perience of their effects, he thinks them cool- 
ing, diuretic and aperitive; their chief vir- 


tue is in the gravel, and all diſorders of the 


kidnies. M. Morand excepts an ulcer of 
the kidnies, as he had obſerved they rather 
exaſperated than. reheved it ; and as to their 
curing cancers, king's-evil, old gleets, ſtub- 
born tetters, Oc. as is vaunted, he doubts 
they will not anſwer ; he was an eye wit- 
neſs of their being taken to very little pur- 
poſe in moſt of thoſe caſes. 

The above chalybeate ſpring was not 
diſcovered till 1720; the ſoil about it is of 
an ochery color; the water leaves a ſtiptic 
taſte. on the tongue; mixed with the pow- 
der of galls, it becomes of a violet color, 
which gradually turns black; upon boiling 
it depoſits a ſubtile yellowiſh carth. 

This ſpring is greatly neglected; but M. 
Morand thinks it may one day come into 
vogue, not doubting but that thoſe, who 
had not received benefit from the ſulphuri- 
ous, may from the chalybeate ſpring. 

Near thoſe ſulphurious ſprings is a mud, 
which ſends forth a ſmell like that of rot- 
ten-eggs, and that to a good diſtance : — 

| | mul 
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mud is no way hot, yet it is in great eſteem 


with the. country people, for drying up old 


ſores of the legs, and of late to relieve weak- 
neſſes of the joints, ſwellings and anchyloſes's 
of the ſame ; they alſo apply it in rhumatic 
and ſciatic achs, Oc. 3 
M. Morand thinks the virtue of this mud 
is ſingularly beneficial, in removing the con- 
tractions of the tendons and nerves, that 
often remain after the cure of great wounds; 
he was an eye-witneſs of an extraordinary 
inſtance of this kind in a Dutchman, who 
after a wound he received, loſt the intire 
uſe of his hand; but upon his applying this 
mud for ſome time, he intirely recovered the 
uſe of it. A . I. 
The proprietors of this mud are ſo choice 
of it, that they will not permit any of it to 
be taken away ; this excited M. Morand to 


inveſtigate more narrowly the nature of this 


mud ; upon examining the environs of thoſe 
ſprings and mud, he found they abounded 
in foſſi/-coal, which every body knows is a 
kind - of bitumen, highly impregnated with 
ſulphur. M. Morand conjectures, that this 


mud owes all its medicinal virtues to this 
foſſil coal; to be ſatisfied in this matter, he 


made an artificial mud with ſome. of this 


foſſilrcoal and water; he had the ſatisfaction 
to find, that his artificial mud had the ſame 


good effect the natural is known to have; 
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for having applied it to a tumor on the joint 
of the great toe, which was very painful, 
and had reſiſted all other toprical applica- 


tions, it was radically cured in 17 days 
time, by putting the foot two hours every 


day in it; another with an anchy/oſis of the 
knee, was in like manner cured in 3 weeks 
time, by the ſame artificial mud. A child 
viho had an anchyloſis of the elbow, compli- 


cated with a fiſtulous ulcer was cured by it; 


a 4th whoſe fingers were contracted after a 
wound he received in the hand, was ſo far 


relieved by it, as now to be able to ſtir his 


fingers. | 

What was at firſt but the reſult of con- 
jecture only, happens to be confirmed 
by experience; patients may now ſubſti- 
tute this artificial mud to the removal of 
thoſe rebellious diſorders, the natural ſul- 
phurious mud has been ſo long remarkable 
for, and ſave themſelves both the expence 
and trouble of going ſo far for it. 
And here M. Morand from analogy con- 
jectures, that as this artifictal mud has been 
found ſo effectual to ſoften anchyloſes's, re- 
ſolve hard tumors, ſo a ferruginous mud 


may, upon trial be found as effectual to 


ſtrengthen, and brace up relaxed, over-ſtrain- 


ed, or otherwiſe weakened parts. Provident 
Nature has every where, in every ſtreet, 
provided this artificial ferruginous mud ; 


it 


| 
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it is only raiſing the pavement, eſpecially 
where the water is ſeen to ſettle; the black 
earth, always found there is fully impreg- 
nated with thoſe ferruginous particles, whieh 
ire conſtantly abraded and wore off the 
horſes ſhoes, and all wheel-carriages ; that 
this earth abounds with particles of iron is 
ſufficiently obvious from the iroz-mo/ds ſeen 
on women's linen, and the purple dye giv- 
en to ſcarlet cloth by the ſtreet-dirt. 

M. Morand has not as yet made the ex- 
periment, but promiſes when a fit oppor- 
tunity offers to communicate the ſucceſs 
thereof to the Academy *; he here makes a 
judicious remark, that we too often deſpiſe, 
and heedleſsly trample under foot many 
powerful medicines, which upon a fair trial 
wou'd be found to the full as, beneficial as 
thoſe dearly ſought after, and want only 
to be brought from ſome diſtant place, and 
coſt dear, to bring them into repute. l 


The waters of Bourbon. 1700. 


M. Geoffroy the father, who went for his 
health to drink thoſe waters, analy/ed them; 


* M. Malaval has ſince made the experiment ; he tell us, 
that a perſon had a ſwelled knee for a year and a half, which 
reſiſted every other topic applied, ſuch as emollients, reſolutives, 
the douche or pomp, c. aſſiſted by proper internal medicines, 
whereupon he adviſed to apply this lach eartb, which ſoon re- 
moved the tumor ; he further adds that he has often experienced 
the ſucceſs of the ſame earth in ſprains. Mem, de Cbirg. vol. iii. 
p. 6. | 


at 
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at the ſource they are limpid, and a little 
brackiſh on the palate; the borders of the 
ſpring are always covered with a kind of 
ſulphurious matter, the mud in the bottom 
is black and of a bad ſmell, they are ſo hot, 
that one cou'd not hold. his — long in 
them, without being ſcalded; they wil 
ſcald a fowl, and boil eggs, tho —2 to be 
hard, and ſarcel leaves infuſed in them, are 
conſiderably altered in their color, yet the 
drinker perceives no uneaſineſs from their 
heat; the ſpring is covered every morning 
with a variegated ſcum ; the waters at the 
ſource changed a tinQure of turnſol into a 
faint red, but the powder of galls made no 
change in them, nor did a ſolution of cor- 
roſive ſublimate, or of coperas or lime-wa- 
ter diſturb in the leaſt their tranſparency, 
but ſalt of tartar formed a coagulum with 
them. 

M. Burlet analyſed thoſe ſame waters in 
1707 ; he found they contained an alkaline 
ſalt, a marine ſalt, and a bitumen of the ſame 
nature of petroleum, which is ever inſepa- 
rable from all ſuch waters, as contain a 
marine ſalt. As thoſe waters are not pur- 
gative, ſome mix them with the waters of 
Vichy, which are conſiderably ſo, and near 
the Bourbou waters. M.. Burlet experienced 
the good effects of the arcanum duplicatum 
mixed with thoſe waters, and what was very 
remark- 
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remarkable, thoſe who could not be purged 
with other ſalts mixed with thoſe waters, 
were effectually purged by the addition of 
the arcanum duplicatum. There are 3 ſources 
of thoſe waters; they all have been long in 
repute both for bathing and drinking; they 
are found to be powerfully attenuating, to 
drive greatly by the ſkin and urine; it is 
therefore highly incumbent on thoſe, who 
either bathe or drink them, to avoid the in- 
clemencies of the weather, eſpecially the 
northerly winds; the ſpring ſeaſon there- 
fore is by much the beſt time to uſe them; 
in the after ſeaſon or autumn, the weather 
is generally more changeable and uncertain. 

Tho' thoſe waters, in common with many 
others of the fame kind, are very, proper to 
diſſolve a ſizy blood, and to reſtore the lan- 
guid ſpring of the veſſels, yet it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that the ſucceſs attending all mineral 
waters, depends as much upon a proper 
application of them, as on any inherent na- 
tive quality they may poſſeſs; for we but 
too often find, that the beſt medicines we 


know miſcarry, nay often do miſchief, mere- 


ly by misjudging the Caſe. | 
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Of the waters of Bourbon Lancy, Bourbon Par. 
chambaut, Vichy, Neris in the Bourbonois ; 
Mont d'or, Chaudes aigues, Bourboule and 
Evaux in Auvergne. 1708. 


All theſe waters contain the ſame princi- 
ples, but in different proportion, viz. a 
Natron, or natural alkaline falt, nearly re- 
ſembling kelp, and a pittance of a volatile 
ſulphur. 

All theſe waters have been found bene- 
ficial in all cold, decayed conſtitutions, when 
it was neceſſary to invigorate a vapid poor 
blood ; to promote the ſeveral ſecretions ; 
to teſtore the ſpringineſs of the ſeveral orders 


of veſſels; but they ſhould not be indiſcri- 


minately recommended to every body, nor 
entered upon by any without due preparati- 
on, and proper advice firſt taken. 

M. Burlet was an eye-witneſs of fatal 
conſequences thro a neglect of the kind; 
a young councellor of parliament, who ac- 


companied the Preſident Harlay to Vichy in 


1707, wantonly and without any preparati- 
on, drank the waters of Vichy, which ſoon 
after threw him into an incurable dyſentery, 
of which he ſoon after died, 

An aſthmatic, who for ſome ten years be- 
fore,, uſed to ſpit up blood, died in 7 days 
drinking them. 

One pound of the waters of Bourbon Lan- 


o 
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cy yielded after evaporation 12 grains of a 


Aline ſubſtance, of which 2 grains were earth. 


One pound of the waters of Bourbon Par- 
chambaut yielded 30 gratns. 

One pound of Vichy waters yielded 63 
grains of the ſame ſubſtance. 

It is owing to this greater quantity of ſa- 
line contents in the waters of Vichy, that 
they are ſo much more active than thoſe of 
both the Bourbows ; they are known to fuſe 
and melt down the blood in a very ſhort 
time, and very readily to bring on a fever; 


wherefore great circumſpection is required 


in their uſe; 


A pound of the waters of Neris yielded 


but 8 grains of the ſame faline ſubſtance, — 
being a fine earth. 

A pound of the waters of Zones contained 
but 7 grains. 

A pound of Mont-dor waters yielded but 
12 grains. 


A pound of thoſe of Bourboule yielded 44 


grains. 

And a pound of thoſe of Chaudes Aigues 
but 8 grains, ; being pure earth. 

M. Boulduc examined the waters of Bour- 
ben in 1729, the Duke of Bourbon being ad- 
viſed to drink them this year for the recovery 
of his health. | 

At the ſource this water is as limpid and 


as clear as rock-water, without any ſmell, 
2 | | T® 4 | but 
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but of a mixed taſte, between a lixivial and 
a ſaline; when this water is ſet either to 
diſtill, or evaporate, a fine white pellicle is 
ſoon formed on its ſurface, which is eaſily 
deſtroyed; but upon continuing the evapo- 
ration, this pellicle becomes too heavy to 
remain long ſuſpended, ſo falls to the bottom 
of the baſon, in the form of cubic cryſtals, 
a genuine marine ſalt. This ſalt even before 
evaporation, manifeſted itſelf, 19. by its ſa- 
line taſte on the-palate. 29. by precipitating 
a ſolution of ſilver and ſubliming it after, a 
property peculiar only to the marine acid; 
and tho' this ſalt ſeems to make up two thirds 
of the whole, yet from the inequality of the 
Cryſtals, it evidently appeared this ſedi- 
ment did contain more than one kind of ſalt. 
To be certain of this, M. Boulduc diſſol ved 
this ſaline concretion in common diſtilled 
water, evaporated it after; it yielded more 
marine ſalt in fair cubic cryſtals, and after 
theſe were removed, the remaining ſolution 
expoſed to the air, ſoon after depoſited fair 
quadrilateral cryſtals, terminated at their 
baſe by cryſtals of the ſame figure; bit- 
ter firſt, and ſoon after cool on the tongue, 
which evidently prove them to be a genuine 
Sal- Glauberi, which Liſter, and a great many 
others have miſtaken for nitre; the cauſe of 
- the deception is this; when this, as well as 
moſt other mineral waters are ſet to evapo- 
rate 
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rate in the open air, or hy the heat of the 
ſun, this 'Glauber's ſalt is the only diſtin- 
guiſhable ſalt to be ſeen, (all the other 
ſalts are covered with the earth found in all 
waters.) And as it has ſome faint reſemblance 
in the length of its cryſtals to our modern 
nitre, this was ſufficient to impoſe ' on 
ſome inaccurate analyſers, ſo as to reckon 
nitre as one of the conſtituent ſalts of their 
waters, whereas the truth is, our nitre is 
never to be found in any mineral water. 
M. Lemery has inconteſtably proved that our 
nitre is either a vegetable or animal falt, 
which is produced ws on the ſurface of the 


ground, at leaſt not further than the firſt 


ſtratum thereof *, conſequently can never 
be found in any waters, prepared in the 
bowels of the earth, as all mineral waters 
are. What remained of the ſolution, after 
removing the Glauber*s ſalt, evaporated over 
a gentle fire, yielded a reddiſh pinguous 
ſubſtance, which plainly manifeſted both a 
lixivial ſalt, and a bitumer, which has hither- 
to been taken by moſt analy/ers of mineral 
waters for a genuine ſulphur. This lixivial 
ſalt has been likened by ſome to our Kelp, 
or ſalt of glaſſwort, but M. Boulduc thinks 
it rather reſembles the matron of the ancients; - 
to be certain of this, he made a ſolution of 
of ſome of that earth, found about Smyrna 
and Epheſus, which as it is employed in 
| Tt | thoſe 
See Vol. IV. Of nitre. 8 
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thoſe countries in the manufacture of ſoap, 
muſt be of an alkaline nature, and another 
ſolution of the alkaline ſalt found in thoſe 
waters; he ſaturated both ſolutions with the 
vitriolic acid, both yielded a Glauber*s ſal, 
It is obvious from this experiment, that 
the alkaline ſalt of thoſe waters, is- the 
ſame as the matrix of marine ſalt, con- 
ſequently the alkaline ſalt of both the waters 
and ſaid earths owe their origin to ſea falt, 
and as to the pretended /u/phur of thoſe, 
and all other hitherto reputed ſulphurious 
waters, it is a mere deception, owing to 
want of accuracy in the obſerver, who upon 
caſting ſome of the ſaline concretion, ob- 
tained by evaporation from thoſe waters on 
an ignited iron, eſpecially in a dark place, 
took the bluiſh flame, that then appeared as 
a ſure ſign of thoſe concretions containing 
ſulphur, the more ſo as he fancied it exhaled 
an odor, ſomewhat like what exhales from 
burning brimſtone ; but had there been any 
ſulphur in thoſe waters, the alkaline falt 
they evidently contain wou'd preſently unite 


with it, and thereby give thoſe waters both 


a rotten taſte and ſmell, not unlike what 
exhales from a ſolution of hepar ſulphuris in 
water ; but thoſe waters have neither ſuch 
a taſte nor ſmell ; beſides, had there been 
any ſuch ſulphur in thoſe waters, upon ad- 
ding oil of vitriol to them, this ſulphur 
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would precipitate ; the vitriolic acid being 
the moſt powerful acid we know, wou'd 
preſently detach this ſulphur from its alka- 
line ſalt, and upon joining it, the ſulphur 
wou'd precipitate and be found in the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, in its own genuine form; 
but no ſuch, precipitation ever happens upon 
the admixture of any acid with thoſe waters; 
conſequently thoſe waters do not naturally 
contain any ſulphur : But what is more 
probable is this; thoſe and all other waters 
that contain ſea-ſalt, which is known to be 
bituminous in its nature, bring along with 
them a bitumen, hitherto taken by many for 
ſulphur; this bitumen is kept ever after in 
a diffolved ſtate by the alkaline ſalt, indiſ- 
putably contained in thoſe and all other 
mineral waters, and on that account, this 
bitumen is never found floating on the ſurface 
of the water, but is always kept intimately 
blended both with the water and all its a- 
line contents. 

That there is a bitumen contained in all mi- 
neral waters will evidently appear by pour- 
ing ſpirits of wine upon the reddiſh pinguous 
reſidence, all mineral waters leave, after 
their evaporation; this bitumen will be found 
floating on the ſpirits of wine, which might 
be had ſeparate, in a pure white ſubſtance, 
by drawing off the ſpirit, or by evaporating 
it over a gentle fire. 


Upon 


is , 
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Upon the whole then, M. Boalduc has 
been able to demonſtrate the exiſtence of 
the following ſalts, in thoſe waters, viz. ſea- 
ſalt, of courſe a Glauber's ſalt, a mineral al- 
kali, a ſelenites, an abſorbent earth, and a 
pittance of iron. b 

So many powerful ſalts intimately blended 
in a water ſo very hot, muſt neceſſarily be 
very /proper to incid and reſolve ſueh hu- 
mors as ſtagnate in the veſſels, and effectually 
deterge the ſame; but as thoſe waters are 
not purgative in their own nature, they re- 
quire to be aſſiſted now and again, by ſome 
convenient ſalts, to forward their operation. 


Of the waters of Mont d'or. 1744. 


M. le Monnier analyſed thoſe and ſome other 
waters of Auvergne ; he found they contained 
the ſame principles M. Boulduc diſcovered in 
the. waters of Bourbon Parchambaut, viz. a 
marine falt, a G/auber”s ſalt, a mineral alkali, 
a ſelenites, a pinguous and bituminous ſub- 
Nance; the ſole difference between them 
ſeems to be, that the waters of Bourbon con- 
tain more of the marine ſalt and ſelenites, 
thoſe of Mont d'or more of the mineral al- 
kali and bitumen; but he could not diſcover 
any particles of iron in them. | 
There are at Mont d'or 3 ſprings, which 
probably proceed from the fame ſource. 
Thoſe waters juſt taken up, taſte —_— 
tartiſn, 
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tartiſh, and take one by the noſe, as tart 
bottle beer wou' d. This flavor ſoon wears 
off, the waters taſte fade and lixivial, after 
which is very diſagreeable to ſeveral perſons; 
they have no ſenſible ſmell, except ſomewhat 
of a lixivial one, which becomes more ſen- 
ſible, when one goes into the bathing room. 
As to their heat, Farenheit's Thermometer 
ſtood at 364 degrees above the freezing point. 

It is here as well as in many other places, 
very remarkable to find a chalybeate ſpring 
within 2 or 3 yards of the warm ſpring, 
which from its effects ſeems to be impreg- 
nated with the ſame ſaline contents. At 
Bourboule, a league from Mont dior, ſuch 
another cold ſpring riſes almoſt under the hot 
ſpring, there being but 4 foot diſtance be- 
tween both the hot and cold ſprings. _ 

'Tho' from the taſte of thoſe waters, one 
ſhou'd be inclined to think they contain an 
acid quite diſengaged, yet they do not af- 
ford the leaſt veſſige of their containing any 
ſuch acid; for they wou'd not turn blue- 
paper red, or the tinctures of turnſo/or violets 
green, nor excite an ebullition with /ixivium 
tartari, but the reverſe ; for upon mixing a 
few drops of the oil of vitriol, they ferment- 
ed conſiderably, as any liquid ſaturated 
with ſalt of tartar wou'd. They did the 
ſame with the marine, nitrous and vegetable 
acid; they gave the ſyrup of violets diluted 

In 
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in a little water, as bright a green color as 


the beſt lixivium tartar: wou'd, and with the 


Powder of galls, they became of a brown 
color ; upon pouring ſome of thoſe waters 
on ink, made with a ſolution of copperas and 
galls, they rendered it clear, by precipitating 
the copperas. 
IE rh - Monnier obſerved exactly the method 
Boulduc employed in evaporating the wa- 
ters of Bourbon, and made the ſame experi- 
ments upon every diſtinct parcel of the ſe- 
diment, and had the ſame kinds/ of ſalts 
in every one of them, which makes it un- 
neſſary to repeat them here. 

There is this remarkable in thoſe baths, 
that tho they raiſe ſo conſiderable a ſweat, 
85 they are not obſerved to weaken, much 

eſs ſink the ſpirits of the bathers, tho' they 
had continued them for 20 days ſucceſſively; 
Whereas domeſtic baths, tho' they never 
raiſe a ſweat any way ſo conſiderable, yet 
they are always found to ſink the ſpirits 
greatly. 

Thoſe waters are found ſerviceable in 
rhumatiſms, ſciatics, palſies, they are known 
to deterge and conſolidate old ulcers, to re- 
ſolve white ſwellings, hard tumors,. and to 
relax all contractions of the tendons and 
nerves; the douche alſo or pump is here 
employed to very good purpoſe in all con- 

tractions 
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tractions of the joints, to ſoften and remedy 


M. Ie Monnier was an eye-witneſs of a 
ſurprizing cure in an old laboring man of 
60, who came quite double to theſe waters, 


owing to a rhumatiſm he had for near 10 
years before; he had himſelf carried to C- 


/ar's bath, being unable to aſſiſt himſelf, and 
after he had taken 6 baths, he was able to 


dreſs himſelf, and walked after to the church - 
without any aſſiſtance. - 


\ 07 the Waters of Barege. 1747. IE 


Thoſe waters are ſituated 1n a pleafant 
valley in the Pyrenean mountains; there are 
4 baths, the hotteſt of which 1s called the 
Royal; Fahrenheit's thermometer ſtood in it 
at 113 degrees. It is ſo hot that no body 


cou'd ſtay above 8 minutes in it, and for 


that reaſon it is only applied as a douche, 
i. e. by way of a pump, to reſolve all ex- 
terior tumors, to relax all- contractions” of 
the tendons and nerves. 8 
The degrees of heat in the other baths, 
are as 100, 95, 90. 5 tare 
One may bathe in the bath of 100 degrees 
for half an hour, without perceiving . the 
leaſt uneaſineſs, or raiſing the pulſe. 
M. / Monnier who analyſed thoſe waters, 
made alſo experiments on himſelf, firſt in 
the Royal bath; he tells us that after 6 mi- 
Vol. III. J 
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nutes, the ſweat ran in ſtreams down his 
face, his whole body at the ſame time was 
both very red, and conſiderably. fwelled ; 

at the oh minute he began to feel extra- 
ordinary agitations in himſelf ; bis pulſe 
now was both very quick and full; at the 
8th minute he perceived fo great a confu- 
fion- in his head, that he was obliged to 
come out of the bath as faſt as he cou'd; 

he here had himſelf weighed, to fee how 
much he had waſted during the 8 minutes 

he found he had loſt 20 ounces. and 2 drams 
in that time : he immediately after went 
into the temperate bath of 100 degrees, 
where he remained 22 minutes; and weigh- 
ing himſelf aſter, he found he had loſt 8 
ounces 6- drams, making in the whole 29 
ounces in 30 minutes: if he cou'd have 
ſtaid the half hour out in the Royal bath, 
he wou'd have waſted 76 ounces in that 
time. 

M. Je Monnier bathed often after in the 
bath of 100 degrees; upon an average, he 
found he generally waſted from 14 to 18 
_ ounces in half an hour, tho he never ſweat- 
ed; his breathing was no way affected, nor 
was his pulſe raiſed; tho it was ftrong er 


and fuller. Upon examining; the quantity " 


his natural perſpiration for half an hour 
before and after his going into the bath, 
pac found* upon an average it amounted to 

about 
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about half an ounce in half an hour. M. 4e 


100 degrees to the quantity of two Paris 
pints, yet he never found them to load his 
ſtomach, or provoke or raiſe a ſweat, nor 
did he find he had rendered more than v: by 
urine; he confeſſes he at the time both 


bathed, and took great exerciſe in herboriz- 


ing on the adjacent hills, which might pro- 
bably help their Soing off ſo much by the 
ſkin. +; 


When one goes into the bath-rooms, he 


preſently perceives a light, tho' not diſa- 
greeable odor of a hepar ſulphuris; u 
proaching to the noſe a glaſs of thoſe ww, 
juſt taken from the ſource, one ſenſibly p 

ceives the ſame kind of ſmell, that exhalcs 
from an egg boiled hard, whoſe: ſhell was 


juſt taken off: this water appears ſoft on 
the palate ; to ſome it appears inſipid, and 


for that reaſon they feel ſome reluctance on 
drinking it. They are ſo balſamic and free 
from any acrimony, that inſtilled into the 


eye, or even into any freſh wound, they 


give no manner of uneaſineſs; to the 17 
they feel ſaponaceous. 

M. Je. Monnier. made here all the uſual 
trials, viz, with the powder of gail, tea+ 
leaves, baluſts, en root, &c. theſe made 
not the leaſt change in the tranſparency of 
thoſe waters, whereby one might ſuſpect 

Uu 2 their 


Monnier. has often drank of the ſource of 
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their containing ferruginous parts; the ſy- 
rup and tincture of violets, tincture of turn- 
ſol, neither acid nor alkaline ſalts, nor the 
ſolution of corroſive ſublimate, nor /ixivium 
calcis,, cou'd diſturb their tranſparency. A 
ſolution of /accharum ſaturni rendered them 
a little muddy: there appeared after a light 
white cloud, which precipitated after. 
M. le Monnier evaporated 60 pounds of 
thoſe waters, which he reduced to the quan- 
tity of 2 pounds, in order to examine them 
with more convenience at his return to 
Paris; upon examining this evaporated 
Water after, the mineral acids fermented but 
feebly with it, nothing did precipitate, and 
nothing like the vapor of hepar ſulphuris 
exhaled, upon the admixture of thoſe acids, 
which cou'd not be the caſe, did thoſe wa- 
ters contain a ſulphur, as is too fondly be- 
lieved: he evaporated the remainder over 
a gentle fire; obſerving M. Boulduc's me- 
thod, whenever he found the matter diſ- 
poſed to cryſtallize, to take off the baſon, 
to ſee what kind of ſalt began to cryſtallize, 
this firſt ſediment gave no ſigns of its con- 
taining any ſalt; it was like that fine folia- 
ceous ſubſtance, found in the channel of 
thoſe waters. It wou'd not ferment with oil 
of vitriol; put on an ignited iron, it ex- 
haled a bituminous edor onlx. s 
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He proceeded to a 2d evaporation, and 
when he perceived no more wou'd preci- 
pitate, he here again removed the baſon 
from off the fire. What had now precipitated 
reſembled dried Argilla; it was cracked in 
ſeveral places, and exhaled a ſtrong lixivial 
ſmell; it fermented violently with oil of 
vitriol, exhalin the odor of the marine 
acid, blended with that of a volatile ſulphu- 
rious acid: when he put ſome of this ſedi- 
ment on a live coal, it melted, turned black, 
and exhaled as ſtrong a ſmell as ſo much 
burnt leather wou'd; it did not in the leaſt 
decrepitate, ſo as to give the leaſt ſign of 
its containing a marine ſalt: he evaporated 
it a zd time; he cou'd not here, no more 
than in the former evaporations, obſerve on 
the ſurface any ſaline pillicle; as ſoon as it 
began to turn muddy, it ſuddenly became 
as thick as honey, and as it dried, it ſwel- 
led like ſalt of tartar, exhaling at the ſame - 
time a ſtrong urinous ſmell ; this ſaline con- 
cretion attracted the air a little; on the pa- 
late it had the taſte of a mixture of ſal-am- 
moniac and marine ſalt, joined with a very 
great bitterneſs, and when any of it was 
put on a live coal, it exhaled a ftrong ſmell 
of burnt wool : all this time, there was no de- 
crepitation, but one part melted very quickly, 
the other turned black; and remained in the 
form of a coal. The oil of vitriol fermented 
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their containing ferruginous parts; the ſy- 
rup and tincture of violets, tincture of turn- 
ſol, neither acid nor alkaline ſalts, nor the 
ſolution of corroſi ve ſublimate, nor /ixivium 
calcis, cou'd diſturb their tranſparency. A 
ſolution of /accharum ſaturni rendered them 
a little muddy: there appeared after a light 
white cloud, which precipitated after. 
M. te Monnier evaporated 60 pounds of 
thoſe waters, which he reduced to the quan- 
tity of 2 pounds, in order to examine them 
with more convenience at his return to 
Paris; upon examining this - evaporated 
water after, the mineral acids fermented but 
feebly with it, nothing did precipitate, and 
nothing like the vapor of hepar fulphuris 
exhaled, upon the admixture of thoſe acids, 
which cou'd not be the caſe, did thoſe wa- 
ters contain a ſulphur, as is too fondly be- 
lieved: he evaporated the remainder over 
a gentle fire; obſerving M. Boulduc's me- 
thod, whenever he found the matter diſ- 
poſed to cryſtallize, to take off the baſon, 
to ſee what kind of ſalt began to cryſtallize, 
this firſt ſediment gave no ſigns of its con- 
taining any ſalt; it was like that fine folia- 
ceous ſubſtance, found in the channel of 
thoſe waters. It wou'd not ferment with oil 
of yitriol ; put on an ignited iron, it ex- 
haled a bituminous edor only. + - 
501475 - | c 
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He proceeded to a 2d evaporation, and 
when he perceived no more wou'd preci- 
pitate, he here again removed the baſon 
from off the fire. What had now precipitated 
reſembled dried Argilla; it was cracked in 
ſeveral places, and exhaled a ſtrong lixivial 
ſmell; it fermented violently with oil of 
vitriol, exhaling the odor of the marine 
acid, blended with that of a volatile ſulphu- 
rious acid: when he put ſome of this ſedi- 
ment on a live coal, it melted, turned black, 


and exhaled as ſtrong a ſmell as ſo much 
burnt leather wou'd; it did not in the leaſt 
decrepitate, ſo as to give the leaſt ſign of 
its containing a marine ſalt: he evaporated 
it a zd time; he cou'd not here, no more 
than in the former evaporations, obſerve on 
the ſurface any ſaline pillicle; as ſoon as it 
began to turn muddy, it ſuddenly became 


as thick as honey, and as it dried, it ſwel- 


led like ſalt of tartar, exhaling at the ſame 


time a ſtrong urinous ſmell ; this ſaline con- 


cretion attracted the air a little; on the pa- 


late it had the taſte of a mixture of ſal-am- 


moniac and marine ſalt, joined with a very 
great bitterneſs, and when any of it was 


put on a live coal, it exhaled a ſtrong ſmell 
of burnt wool : all this time, there was no de- 
crepitation, but one part melted very quickly, 
the other turned black; and remained in the 
form of a coal. 'The oil of vitriol fermented 
more 
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more violently with this 3d ſediment than 
with any of the former, and raiſed with 
{ome violence a good deal of vapors, which 
manifeſtly contained the marine acid *; this 
mixture left expoſed to the air, run into a 
deliguium, in which was found a Glauber's 
ſalt; no part of theſe ſediments preſented 
to the magnet after calcination aſforded any 
ſigns of their containing any ferruginous 
particles. Y . * 
As the waters of Barege contain ſo few 
ſaline parts, ſo they are not purgative, nor 
do they even go off by urine near ſo well, 
as Other more ſaline waters are known to 
do; but in recompenſe of this, they are 
found to go off very readily: by the ſkin. 
Theſe waters are long noted for relaxing 
all rigid fibres, contractions of the tendons, 
and nerves, by this means the ſecretions 
axe reſtored, as well as the appetite, by re- 
laxing the criſp fibres of the ſtomach. 
ae itt erg ts; 57374607 $1107 Sand 


® kt is here, pretty extraordinary that this gentleman cou d never 
difcover a' matine falt in any of his different ſediments, the more 
Io as he canſeſſes that upon pouring the oil of vitriol on both the 
2d and 3d ſediment, the odor that exhaled was ſenſibly that of 
the matine acid: I apprehend there has been ſome inattention in 
this affair, M. Boulduc upon his meeting with ſea- ſalt firſt, did 
not doubt hut he wou'd alſo find a Glauber's ſalt after; and when 
in another experiment the Glaube, ſalt firſt appeared, he was 
certain of finding ſea-falt in the next ſediment, the h, of both 
being the ſame ; beſides, the bitumen always accompanies ſea- 
fait, the one is never without the other, and there is a bitumen 
7 See hereafter the analyſis of Paſſy-waters, 


here. 
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Secend Claſs. 
Of the tepid and fſaponaceous Waters. 1713. 


The principal of thoſe are, of Jaude, 
Champ des Pauvres and Beaurepaire, all 3 
near Clermont in Auvergne, M. Chomel, who 
analyſed thoſe waters, obtained by evapora- 
tion from a pound of each of thoſe ſprings 
about 13 grains of a ſaline ſediment, which 
he ſuſpects contains a nitre and a volatile 
ſulphur, which ſoon exhales ; and he thinks 
this was the reaſon why M. Duclos cou'd 
never diſcover any ſulphur*in thoſe waters; 
for, it exhales and 1s loſt long before they 
cou'd arrive at Paris for him to make his 
experiments with. 

The waters of Vic-le-Comte, of Matres de 
Veyre, Cornet, are more impregnated with the 


here. What our author ſays of their virtues is every day confirm- 
ed; I have been an eye-witneſs in 1752, of many noted cures 
performed by them; crowds of officers and ſoldiers reſorted thi- 
ther for relief from thoſe excruciating pains, which often remain 
after great wounds, and as often are owing to ſplints of bones, 
pieces of their cloths, &fc, left in the wound thro? hurry in a day 
of battle. In a neighbouring village called Coterez, there ate 5 or 
6 ſprings, to all ſenſible appearances of the fame qualities; they 
have. been known to the Romans; theſe are this day noted for 
ſtopping all kinds of hemorrhages, deterging all internal ulcer 
of the lungs, kidnies, &c. I have ſeen tome, who on their firſ 
coming, appeared to be in the laft ſtage of a conſumption, re- 
cover their florĩd complexion, others greatly emaciated by dtink- 
ing thoſe waters with goat's-milk, ſoon regained their embon- 
foint to their own and every body elſe's great ſurpriſe ; theſe 
waters are not purgative ; they all depoſit at the ſource. a ſine 
wang foliaceous ſubſtance, by the drinkers called their ſul- 
ur. | 


ſame 
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ſame principles, than the foregoing. A pound 
of thoſe waters left after eyaporation about 
35 grains, which beſides nitre, ſeemed to con- 
tain a pittance of ſal ammoniac. A pound of 
the waters of Ne&air, yielded 18 grains, 4 of 
which was a calcarious earth ; the remainder 
conſiſted of a marine ſalt and nitre ; a pound 
of the waters of Chate/guyon yielded 53 grains, 
one half was a calcarious earth, the other half 
in M. Chome/'s opinion, was an alkali and 
nitre : all the above waters are in Auvergne, 


Of the ſaponaceous waters of Plombieres in 
Lorrain. 1746. 


M. Malouin analyſed thoſe waters all man- 
ner of ways; the ſource is perennial, nor 
was it ever known to be frozen; it has this 
great ad vantage over moſt waters, that it is 
very agreeable to drink, no ſmall circum- 
ſtance in its favor, where helps of this kind 
are to be continued for a conſiderable time. 
They are allowed to be ſofter than the 
waters of the neighbouring hot ſources; 
they lather perfectly well with ſoap, and the 
inhabitants of Plombieres prefer them before 
any others to bleach their linen; it is fur- 
ther remarkable that ſeveral. hepatic plants 

grow / about this ſpring, which are not ſeen 

in any of the other mineral ſprings, either 

cold or hot; ſuch as the Lichen Petraeus, ſive 

Hbepatica fontana Tragi. Thoſe waters mY 
| | wit 
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with milk, prevent its curdling, nor will it 
turn it when added to boiling milk. 

Thoſe waters ſuffer no change from the 
tinctures of violets, galls, nor from any acid 
or alkaline ſalts, whether fixed or volatile, 
nor wou'd a ſolution of corroſive ſublimate 
diſturb their tranſparency, it only formed a 
kind of cream on their ſurface, which was 
eaſily known for their bitumen; this cream 
turned copper white, and as the water eva- 
porated of itſelf, it left a coffee-color-like 
ſediment, which put on a red coal, imme- 
diately took fire, exhaling the odor of bi- 
tumen; it is this bitumen that prevented the 
alkali in thoſe waters from turning.the cor- 
roſi ve ſublimate into a red orange color, 
but here it became of a coftee-color. 

M. Malouin from thoſe trials looks upon 
thoſe waters to be a compoſition of a fixed, 
alkaline ſalt and a bitumen of the nature of 
petroleum; and to be convinced of this, he 
repeated the ſame experiments with an ar- 
tificial ſoap-water, the reſult was exactly 
the ſame ; he poured a ſolution of corroſive 
ſublimate on this ſoap-water ; it no more 
diſturbed its tranſparency than it did that 
of the mineral water, but formed with it 
the ſame kind of cream, with this difference 
only, that with the ſoap-watet, this cream 
was yellowiſh, with the T/ombieres waters 
of a variegated color. A ſolution of filver 

Vol. III. XX in 
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in the nitrous acid rendered thoſe waters firſt 
muddy, then of a yellowiſh white, and at 
laſt precipitated a pale yellowiſh ſediment ; 


he waſhed the ſediment, and put a part of 


it into a glaſs ſaucer over the fire, as it cal- 
cined, one part became white, the other re- 
mained yellow. Warm water poured on this 
calcined ſubſtance, became yellow, which 
clearly evinces, that thoſe waters contain a 
vitriolic acid, which precipitated the mercury 
into a turpeth mineral, and what of this 
ſediment that wou'd not calcine, ſhews that 
thoſe waters contain a fixed alkaline ſalt. 
But intirely to evince this matter, M. 
Malouin put the remainder of this ſediment 
into a ſmall retort, and by raiſing the fire, 
a genuine corroſive ſublimate was found in 
the neck of the retort; there ſublimed at 
the ſame time, a yellow ſubſtance, which 
was viſibly a mineral ſulphur; for when M. 
Malouin put ſome of this yellow matter on 
a ſhilling, in a red hot fire ſhovel, it pre- 
ſently took fire, exhaled the odor of ſul- 
phur, and turned the ſhilling black. He 
alſo made trials of this corroſive ſublimate : 
he diſſolved it in water, and divided the ſo- 
lation between two glaſſes ; to one he put 
a lixivium tartari, which turned the ſolution 
into a red orange-color ; into the other he put 
volatile ſpirit of ſal-ammoniac ; this turned 
the ſolution into a bluiſh white coagulum, all 
= evident 
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evident ſigns of its being a genuine corroſive 
ſublimate. This experiment evidently ſhews, 
firſt, that thoſe waters contain a marine 
alt; for no other acid will form with mercury 
a corroſive ſublimate. 29. that they contain 
a vitrolic acid; for this acid joins the bitumen 
and with it forms a genuine mineral ſulphur. 
Why this ſulphur was not formed in the 
above glaſs-ſaucer, was owing to this bitu- 
men's exhaling before the vitriolic acid, in the 
turpeth mineral cou'd unite with it ; why 
the former oily cream did not appear on the 
ſurface of thoſe waters, when the ſolution 
of ſilver, in the nitrous acid was poured into 
them, was owing to the marine acid, which 
detached the nitrous acid from the mercury, 
as having a greater affinity with it than the 
nitrous acid has (ſee tab.), and with it pre- 
cipitated to the bottom of the veſſel; the 
nitrous acid, now diſengaged from the mer- 
cury, attacks the bitumen, and diſſolves and 
keeps it intimately blended with the water. 
Tho' the above experiments abundantly 
prove the exiſtence of a marine ſalt in thoſe 
waters, yet M. Malouin has made other ex- 
periments, which put this matter beyond 
all doubt. He took ſome of the above preci- 
pitate, made with corroſive ſublimate and 
thoſe waters, and mixing it with ſome 
æthiops mineral, which every body knows 
is compoſed of mercury and ſulphur, he put 
X. 2 „ 
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this mixture into a matraſ7, placed in a ſand 
heat, with another inverted in it ; he here 
had a true corroſive ſublimate, which incon- 
teſtably proves, that the marine acid was 
contained in the above precipitate, made 
by thoſe waters and a ſolution of corroſive 
ſublimate. | 

M. Malouin diſtilled thoſe waters; there 
was no other difference obſervable in the 
ſediment, left after evaporation and diſtil- 
lation, but that there was more of it after 
diſtillation ; but what was moſt remarkable 
is, that when about 5 of the water was diſtil- 
led, he cou'd obſerve neither drops, /!ri@ or 
vapors 1n the bolt-head ; thoſe are the forms 
all ſubſtances are known to riſe in diſtillation, 
except in the diſtillation of very volatile ſub- 
ſtances, ſuch as the Ether, volatile fal-am- 
moniao, &c. to diſcover what now came 
over, he changed the receiver 3 ſeveral times, 
and rectified the liquor, which he found 
wou'd now turn the violet tinctures greener 
than the water did, the firſt more than the 
2d, and this more than the 3d ; 60 pounds 
of this water left after evaporation, 3 drams 


38 grains of a grayiſh colared matter, of a 


ſaline taſte. 

M. Malouin poured oil of vitriol on ſome 
of this ſaline concretion ; a vapor inſtantly 
exhaled, which had the odor of the marine 
acid, blended with a bituminous one; he 


put 
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put another parcel of this ſediment into a 
filver ſpoon, made red hot ; it immediately- 


took fire, exhaling a bituminous odor; the 
flame was red and white only, nor was the 


ſpoon tarniſhed, all evident proots, that 


ſulphur is not one of the natural conſtituent 
principles of thoſe waters. 

M. Malouin put another parcel of this ſe- 
diment into a crucible with its cover on, 
which he placed in a furnace ; when the 
crucible became red, he then took off the 


cover, a bluiſh flame appeared, exhaling the 


odor of brimſtone, this is a ſecond proof of 
the exiſtence of the vitriolic acid in thoſe 
waters. This vitriolic acid is, by the action 
of the fire, united in the crucible with the 
bitumen of thoſe waters. This experiment 
further evinces, that a mineral ſulphur can- 
not naturally be a conſtituent principle of 
any mineral waters, but is always the pro- 
duce of fire, which during the evaporation 
of the water, unites the vitriolic acid with 
the bitumen or petroleum, which is found in 
a more or leſs quantity in all mineral waters, 
hot or cold. Ng 

M. Malouin left this matter in his crucible, 
while it exhaled any ſmell of ſulphur ; he 
diſſolved it after in water, and upon his 
pouring the nitrous acid into the ſolution, 
there preſently aroſe as ſtrong a ſmell as 
wou'd from a ſolution of a Hear ja/phnris 

| > ma 
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and the ſame acid. The ſubſtance that then 
precipitated, put on a live coal, burned as 
common brimſtone wou'd. _ 

This experiment informs us, that thoſe 
waters contain a fixed alkaline ſalt, which 
during the above proceſs, joins the ſulphur 
then produced, by the union of the vitriolic 
acid with the bitumen, as was juſt now ob- 
ſerved, and by this union forms a hepar ful- 
phuris, 

M. Malouin filter'd this ſolution, and in a 
few days after he found a concrete ſalt, a 
nitre of a quadrangular form ; but willing 
to be thoroughly ſatisfied about the nature 
of this alkaline ſalt, he converted this qua- 
drangular nitre, by the uſual proceſs, into a 
lixivium, and having filtered the ſolution, 
he poured into it the marine acid ; he here 
. cryſtals of a cubic form, a true rege- 
nerated ſea- ſalt. 

This experiment proves demonſtrably that 
the alkaline ſalt in thoſe waters is of the 
ſame nature as the baſis of ſea- ſalt. 

It is this natural alkali or natron, which is 
found in moſt of all mineral waters, that 
has hitherto impoſed univerſally on all ana- 
lyſers of mineral waters; they took this 
natron for nitre; what compleated their de- 
ception was their finding a Gl/auber's ſalt in 
the ſame waters, which having an imperte& 
reſemblance to the cryſtals of nitre, and 

not 
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not expecting that there was ſuch a ſalt in 
Nature as a Glauber*s jalt, they readily con- 
founded the one with the other, the zatron 
of the ancients with the nitre of the mo- 
derns, tho' this was never yet found in any 
mineral waters whatſoever. ; 
M. Malouin ſtill purſuing his inquiries, put 
another parcel of this ſediment into a retort, 
to which he fitted a receiver, and diſtilled it 
after; he found in the neck of the retort a 
mineral ſulphur, and in his receiver a pin- 
guous liquor, which turned a tincture of 
violets green, and a ſolution of ſilver in the 
nitrous acid white, and formed a coagulum 
with a ſolution of corroſive ſublimate ; all 
which are effects known to be produced by 
the volatile ſpirit of ſal-ammoniac ; con- 
NI this liquor is a volatile urinous 
irit. 1 

7 But M. Malouin wanting to diſcover how 
mineral ſubſtances come to produce a vola- 
tile urinous ſpirit, took ſome of thoſe earths, 
found about Smyrna and Epheſus, which are 
known to be employed in thoſe countries for 
the ſame uſes we employ Ke/p ; and mixing 
this earth with ſome of the liquid bitumens, 
he put this compoſition into a retort, placed 
in a reverberatory furnace, and fitted a re- 
ceiver to it; there came over a ſpirit, which 


perfectly reſembled in its effects, the ſpirit he 


obtained from the ſediment of FPlombieres 


Waters; 
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waters; it turned the tincture of violets 
green, Oc. exactly as the former ſpirit did. 

M. Malouiu extended this experiment fur- 
ther; he mixed other abſorbent ſubſtances, 
ſuch as kelp, and chalk with petroleum, and 
 Uiſtilled thoſe mixtures in a retort as above; 
he obtained a liquor, which by the ſame 
trials, manifeſted it was of an alkaline na- 
ture, like what he obtained by the ſame pro- 
ceſs from the ſediment of thoſe waters. 

- Hitherto M. Malouin made his experiments 
with the ſediment of thoſe waters in a ary 
way only, 7. e. by fuſion, as chemiſts term 
it ; he next proceeds with his experiments 
in a 70i/t way, i. e. by acid ſolvents, to diſ- 
cover the natural contents of thoſe waters; 
accordingly he poured ſome common diſtilled 
water on a parcel of the ſame ſediment, and 
| ſeeing ſome of it remained undiſſolved, he 


poured off the firſt water, and added more 


of the ſame diſtilled water on the remaining 
ſediment ; he put thoſe ſolutions into 2 
different glaſſes, he poured oil of vitriol 
into each of thoſe ſolutions. The 2d ſolution 
exhaled the odor of the marine acid, com- 
bined with that of ſaffron; this odor was 
here more ſenſible than when he poured the 
oil of vitriol on the ſame ſediment in a ary 
form, which he conjectures was owing to 
the ſediment's containing more, both of the 
_ alkaline ſalt and bitumen than its 1 
whic 
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which there prevented the greater action of 
the oil of vitriol on the marine ſalt; this 
ſeems illuſtrated even in this experiment. 
The firſt n of this ſediment in this 
diſtilled water, mixed with the oil of vitriol, 
gave no ſigns of its containing a marine 
ſalt, tho' the ſecond ſolution of the ſame ſe- 
diment did. How this happens is thus : the 
diſtilled water diſſolves firſt the alkaline falt 
in the ſediment ; the water now impreg- 
nated with the alkaline falt, diſſolves the 
bitumen in the ſame ſediment, forming with 
it a ſaponaceous water; this water ſaturated 
with this kind of ſoap, and perhaps with a 
Glauber's ſalt, which is contained in the 
ſame ſediment ; and which is more ſoluble 
than the marine ſalt, ſo it was left with a 
part of the ſediment undiſſolved, till by the 
affuſion of freſh diſtilled water, it was diſ- 
ſolved, as in the above ſecond ſolution of 
the ſediment of thoſe waters. The ſediment 
that precipitated from this ſecond ſolution, 
upon the-admixture of the oil of vitriol, was 
the abſorbent earth, now detached from the 
bitumen by the vitriolic acid ; the like abſor- 
bent earth is known to precipitate from a 
ſolution of alum with ſalt of tartar. 

M. Malouin diſſol ved what he had left of 
all his ſediments in a good quantity of com- 
mon diſtilled water, filtered and evaporated 


it to a certain point; he let it ſettle for 
Vor. III. 8 ſome 
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ſome time, to ſee what ſalts wou dcryſtallize; 
upon pouring off the clear water, he found 
firſt, cryſtals of Glauber's ſalt, 29. a marine 
alt, tho' not in ſo diſtinct cubes, but granu- 
| lated, irregularly round, and ſomewhat ſtat, 
not very unlike thoſe kind of cyſtals, that 
are formed from the bitterns in the ſalt works. 
However, that this granulated ſalt is truly 
a marine ſalt is evident, 1“. upon diſtilling 
this granulated falt, a true marine acid 
comes over, without any additament, 2“. 
when put on a live coal, it decre itated, as 
ſea-ſalt is known to do, "wh. olution of 
this granulated falt, formed a coagulum with 
a ſolution of filver, in the nitrous acid ; the 
precipitate it made, melted readily over the 
fire, and as readily exhaled ; all evident 
proofs of this granulated ſalt's being a ge- 
Tine marine ſalt. 

M. Malouin gathered what remained of 
thoſe ſediments undiſſolved by the ſeveral 
lotions, and put it into a crucible to calcine; 
when the matter was dry, he preſented it 
to the magnet, which plainly ſhewed it con- 
tained par cticles of i iron; to be further ſa- 
tisfied, he diſſolved ſome of this calcined 
matter in the vitriolic acid, and adding a 
little common diſtilled water to extend the 
acid, he put ſome of the powder of galls to 
ity which turned it black; this evidently 

ſhews 
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ſhews, that thoſe ſaponaceous waters con- 
tain particles of iron, tho by all the uſual 
trials hitherto made with them, they never 
matlifeſted their containing any ſuch mine- 
ral, which probably is owing to the bitumen 
in thoſe waters, which is kept diſſolved, 
and intimately blended with both. the water 
and its other ſaline contents, and by enve- 
loping thoſe ferruginous particles with a 
pinguous covering, prevents their manifeſt» 
ing themſelves, upon the admixture of the 
powder of galls. 1 t ils Ts 

M. Malouin gives us here an excellent 
caution, not to be too haſty to pronounce ſuch: 
waters are not ferruginous, becauſe. they do 
not inſtantly, upon the admixture of aſtrin- 
gent vegetable ſubſtances, manifeſt their fer- 
ruginous parts; this caution becomes ſo 
much the more neceſſary, as thoſe trials 
with galls, have been hitherto univerſally 
looked upon as the only teſt in all experi- 
ments, made on chalybeat or ferruginous 
Waters. wy hy 5 m7 LI 
M. Malouin not willing to loſe or overlook 
any part of the ſediment - of - thoſe waters, 
he here again gathered what remained on 
the filter, after the ſeveral lotions of this 
ſediment; he found it had the ſame effects 
volatile alkaline ſalts have, to turn à ſolution 
of corroſive ſublimate white, by which it 


appears, that thoſe waters contain a volatile, 
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as well as a fixed alkaline ſalt; he poured 
the marine and vegetable acid on ſome of 
this abſorbent alkaline earth; the vegetable 


acid diſſolved it with efferveſcence, and by 


evaporating the ſolution, he obtained a terra 


ſame alkaline earth, the marine acid; h. 
obſerved that the vegetable acid diſſolve 
more of this alkaline ſalt, like what he had 
before in a former experiment from ſome of 
this ſediment. The nitrous and vitriolic 
acid would diſſolve none of this alkaline 
earth; the ſame is obſervable in other ab- 
ſorbent ſubſtances, ſuch as crabs eyes, egg- 
ſhell powder, which are diſſolved ſooner, 
and more of them, in the marine and vege- 
_ than in the vitriolie and nitrous 
acid: 
Prom all theſe experiments M. Mahuin 
concludes ; that the natural principles of 
the ſaponaceous waters of Plombieres, are a 
bitumen, of the nature of petroleum, a vitriol 
of Mars, a marine ſalt, an abjorbent earth, 
eaſily ſoluble and vitreſcible, and an alkaline ſalt, 
of the ſame nature as that of kelp. It is this 
alkaline ſalt, and the above abſorbent earth, 
intimately mixed with the bitumen or petro- 
leum, that render thoſe waters ſaponaceous, 
gently deterſive and opening. + 

been long reputed very efficacious in all the 
diſorders of the Kidnies and bladder, in in- 
5 flammations 


faliata. He poured on another parcel of te 


hey have 
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flammations of the eyes, in all inward heats 
of the bowels, eſpecially of the lungs and 


ſtomach. 
| Third Claſs. 


Of ſome of the ferruginous waters of 2 rance. f 


1713. 
The principal of thoſe waters are thoſe of 
Beſſe, of St. Pierre, of Paſſy, near Paris, of 
Forge in Normandy, of Veſelay in Burgundy, 


of Caranſac in the lower Nourgue, of Vals in 


Dauphiny, &c. all theſe waters contain nearly 

the ſame principles. | be 4 
When M. au Clos, examined the waters 
of Paſ]y, he found they contained but very 
little of either vitriol or iron ore, but a good 
deal of a gypſeous matter, and a marine 
falt ; they lay therefore quite neglected, till 
M. Lemery, the ſon, examined .them anew 
in 1701. He diſcovered they contained a 
volatile, vitriolic acid, a marine ſalt, and a 
fine crocus martis. The taſte alone ſufficient- 
ly proves their vitriolic acid, but the changes 
the tinctures of turnſol, and galls make in 
thoſe waters, leave no room to doubt their 
containing a vitriol; laſtly upon 9 
thoſe waters, a fine crocus marti is found, 
adhering to the ſides of the pan. The earth 
found in the bottom of the pan, manifeſts 
its ſaline quality, by the impreſſion it makes 
on the tongue; accordingly by + 
| Hre 
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fire, it yields an acid liquor. The earth of 
Paſſy-waters has this ſingular quality, while 
it retains its acid ſalts, it will ferment with 
all acids, but after it has been calcined, by 
which one might reaſonably expect it ſhou'd. 
become the more alkaline, it never after. 
wou'd ferment with any acid. 

M. Lemery found thoſe waters very bene- 
ficial in all obſtructions of the bowels, /ver 
and ſpleen, . A a vn 

A. perſon long affected with diſorders in 
his bowels, by drinking thoſe waters, diſ- 


charged an abſceſs by the anur, and reco- 


vered. E ier W 
Another who drank them for 8 days, 
voided a pretty large ſtone, and by continu- 
ing their uſe, he voided a good deal of 
gravel, and was relieved from all his com- 
plaints. eee, n ona 
A lady who uſed to vomit up her food, 
almoſt as ſoon as ſhe had taken it, was in 
like manner relieved, by drinking thoſe 
waters, aſſiſting their operations 'now and 
again with ſome purging ſalts. 
As thoſe waters contain the ſame: princi- 
ples of thoſe of Forges. M. Lemery thinks 
the Paſſy-waters are juſtly preferable to them, 
firſt, as they are ſituated ſo near the-capital, 
being almoſt at one of its gates, and may be 
drank at their ſource, whereas thoſe of 
 Forges are known to loſe conſiderable in 
30 5 their 
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their carriage thither, and in 8 days to have 
quite loſt their virtues. 

Some time in 1719, a new;proprietor of the 
next garden happened to open an old well in 
his garden, which lay long neglected, only be- 
cauſe it was mineral; however, upon digging 
further, they happened to diſcover 3 other 
ſources, by which means the old ſpring was 
loſt : but as fortune wou'd have it, the new 
ſprings were found to be better than the old 
one. The Faculty of Paris, willing to eſta- 
bliſh the reputation of thoſe new Paſſy-waters 
upon a ſure foundation, named ſome of their 
members in 1720 to examine thoſe waters, 
M. Reneaume being one of thoſe ſo appoint- 
ed by the Faculty. 

NM. Reneaume conſidered the nature of che 
ſoil thoſe. waters are filtered thro' ; the up- 
per Aratum is common /oam, under which 
are ſeveral ftrata's of argilla, and under this 
an iron ore, and under this, the rock, thro 
which the above New | Paſſy-waters iſſue 
forth. 

The firſt of thoſe en is the ſtrongeſt, 
being more impregnated with the mineral; 
it exhales a light ferruginous ſmell, leaving 
on the palate a ſharp, vinous taſte, together 
with a kind of roughneſs and aſtriction, 
which remain ſome time, ſetting the teeth 
on an edge, as a ſolution of vitriol is known. 


to do. [1k 
'The 
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The 2d Source has a more ſenſible ferru- 
ginous ſmell, and yet it is not near ſo ſharp, 
nor does it leave ſo great an aſtriction on the 
tongue as the firſt ſource; owing probably 
to ſome ſulphur, which ſheathes thoſe fer- 
ruginous and other ſaline parts. 444 
The zd ſource abounds more in ſulphur 
than in ferruginous parts, and prqbably it 
contains ſome nitre, as it leaves a coolneſs 
on the tongue which the others do not. Some 
compared the waters of this ſource to the 
Pouhon at Spa. 
M. Reneaume compared the above 4 ſources 
in the order now deſcribed, to the 3 ſources 
at Forges, the Cardinal, the Royal, and the 
Reinette, with this additional circumſtance, 
that the new Paſſy-waters are conſiderably 
more impregnated with the mineral, and 
retain it longer than the waters of Forge. 
The waters of Forges contain but +53 of 
the mineral, and in 8 days they loſe all 
power of ſtriking any color with galls, where- 
as the new Paſ/y-waters ſtruck as deep a die 
7 months after they were bottled, as they 
did the firſt day; they beſides contain 312, 
that is 4 times a greater quantity of the mi- 
neral, than the waters of Forges. 
The virtues of Paſy- waters are eaſily de- 
ducible, even from their ſenſible qualities. 
Their roughneſs on the palate beſpeak their 
aſtringency, their ferruginous taſte cm 
their 
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their being attennuating and aperitive, their 
fulphur declares them inciding and purga- 
tive. Laſtly, their nitre or vitriol pronounce 
them cooling and refreſhing. "ny 8 

M. Reneaume experienced their efficacy in 
dyſenteries, uterine hemorrhages, and me- 
lancholic affections. 1 ; 

However, thoſe medicinal ſources did not 
long enjoy this good name they acquir- 
ed. A neighbouring gentleman, whether 


thro' envy, or perhaps willing to diſcover 


the like medicinal ſprings on his own 
grounds, fell a digging, and accordingly ſoon 


diſcovered 4 fprings, exactly the ſame of 
his neighbour's, by which means the former 


were; loſt. However, the proprieter of the 
firſt medicinal ſprings by digging in his turn, 


recovered a ſpring, no way inferior to thoſe 


he loſt; upon this a law-ſuit was com- 
menced ; the government took cognizance 


of the affair, to prevent by any imprudent 
digging hereafter, the loſs of ſueh falutary 


ſprings to the capital, ſituated at one of her 


gates. The government, however, nominated 


Meſſrs. Terret and Falcounet, king's phiſicians, 


Meſſrs. Bardon and Geoffroy the younger, 
chemiſts, impartially to examine the waters 


of both parties in order to determine, which 


of the two merited moſt the confidence of 


the public. | | ; 
Vox. II. Z 2 M. Seafro 
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M. Geoffroy, after the example of M. Ne. 


neaume, examines carefully the environs of 
thoſe ſources; he there diſcovered beſides 
argilla, iron-ore and ſand, marcaſitet, which 
which its true were obſerved by others; he 
however diſcovered they wou'd effloreſce, 
as all zyrites are known to do, the very 
moiſture of the air in the vault will reſolve 


them into an olly liquor, which becomes a 


very good ſtiptic. M. Geoffrey diſtilled ſome 
of thoſe marcaſites ; there came over firſt, an 

acid liquor, and after that, a milky ſulphuri- 
ous liquor, and by raiſing the fire, a mine- 


ral ſulphur ſublimed at the neck of the retort. 


But what moſtly abounded in the foil 
about thoſe ſources, and what attracted moſt 
his attention was a kind of {e/enites, a foſſil 
ſalt, compoſed. of the vitriolic acid and a 
calcarious earth, to be found every where, 
intermixed with the above pyrites and argi/- 
Ja; he alſo diſcovered a natural chalcitis, 
or mine of vitriol, of a variegated color, 
with veins of red, yellow and white; it 
effloreſces in the manner of all pyrites, and 
is covered with fine white Ari. iy 
M. Geoffroy proceeded next to the trial 
of thoſe waters with galls in the uſual way; 
heretofore it was thought ſufficient to cha- 
racteriſe a water to be of the ferruginous 
kind, if it ſtruck a purple die with galls, 
or with any other aſtringent vegetable ſub- 
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ſtance; but it never before entered into any 
of their heads to judge a prior? of the ſtate 
of the mineral, contained in the water, 


from the appeatances the ſame water exhi- 


bits upon its admixture with galls, &c. that 
is, whether it is highly attenuated and in- 
timately blended with the element, water ; 
or whether the water is richly or but poorly 
impregnated with it. M. Geoffroy forms his 
judgment, 19. From the time the water 
takes, before it. changes color ; 29. From 
the very nature of the color it imbibes; 
39. And laſtly, from the time the water holds 
its color. If therefore a chalybeate water takes 


a conſiderable time (half an hour or more), 


before it ſtrikes a color with galls for exam- 
ple, he infers from thence, 1“. That the 
mineral is highly attenuated ; and as inti- 


mately blended with the water; the ſul- 


phurious parts of the vegetable aftringent 
in ſuch a cafe, require ſo much the more 
time to attract, and ſelect the fine coloring 
particles, as they are the more intimately 
mixed with the vehicle, and if the color the 
water imbibes be of a bright blue, without 
any ſhade of red, this he thinks a ſtrong 
tenuated ; all coarſe coloring ſtuff are known 
to ſtrike a deep die; and laſtly when a mi- 
neral water retains its bright blue color a 
conſiderable time, 1, 2, 4, 6, 8 days, he 

oo | Ws tminks 


argument of the minerals being highly at- 
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thinks this muſt be an inconteſtable argu- 
ment of the ſtrength of the water, of its 
being richly pans ahh with the mineral, 
and its great unwillingneſs to part with it. 
This ſeems to be countenanced by this 
known fact, that this color ſubſiſts after the 
affuſion of a good deal of freſh water, where 
by the bye, it is curious to obſerve. the ſe- 
veral changes or ſhades, it paſſes thro be- 
fore it intirely loſes its color, 7. e. before it 
lets go its mineral, a very ſtrong proof of 
the high impregnation of the water. Now, 
it is quite the reverſe in all trials made with 
weaker mineral ſprings, where the mineral 
is leſs divided, of courſe leſs intimately mix- 
ed with the water; the groſſer the particles 
of any matter are, the leſs they mix with 
the fluid they are diſſolved in; this is fully 
verified by the, trials made with the 2d and 
3d ſprings, the waters of the firſt yielded 
the fine blue color, and are therefore richly 
.impregnated, but the waters of the other 
ſprings are not, they preſently ſtrike a deep 
or dark red color with galls; this paſſes thro 
various degrees or ſhades to the amethy/?, 
before it acquires the bright blue color, at 
the ſame time letting its mineral fall very 
faſt, proof it was loſely mixed with the wa- 
ter; the reverſe of this is obſervable in the 
firſt ſource ; in the firſt place, it retains its 
mineral a conſiderable time, for it retains 

| its 
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its color; 29. When it does part with it, 
it does it ſlowly, without any efferveſ- 
cence, and more at the ſides, than at the 
bottom of the veſſel, as the other ſprings 
do; which is a ſtrong inſtance of the highly 
attenuated ſtate of the mineral in the water 
of the firſt ſource: however curious theſe 
experiments and obſervations may be, it muſt 
be confeſſed, that the moſt ſatisfactory trial 
of all mineral waters is by evaporation, ju- 
diciouſly managed; the ſediment left after 
evaporation properly examined, muſt let us 
more perfectly into the knowledge of the 
natural principles of all mineral waters, and 
the quantity of the mineral they contain 
than any other trial whatſoever. 

M. Geoffroy accordingly evaporated the 
Paſſy-waters, and diſſolved ſome of their 
ſediment in diſtilled rain-water, filtered and 
evaparated it after, which yielded him a 
ſal-Glauberi; when we conſider how this falt 
is artificially made, we ſhall eaſily compre- 
hend, how it is produced in this proceſs, 
the vitriolic acid in thoſe waters is united 
to a metallic earth; this acid readily quits 
its metallic baſis to join the alkaline baſis 
of the ſea-ſalt, as having a greater affinity 
with it, than the marine acid has, (See tab.) 
the very ſame thing happens every day in 
our laboratory; by pouring oil of vitriol on 
decrepitated marine ſalt, we compoſe a ſal- 

| | | Glauber 
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3auberi (that thoſe waters contain a ſea-ſalt, 
we ſhall ſee preſently.) ea ren 
M. Geoffroy put another parcel of this 
ſediment into a crucible to calcine, which 
when preſented after to the magnet, fully 
diſplayed its ferruginous nature by adhering 
een 
And here M. Geoffroy obſerves, that the 
great benefit ariſing from all ferruginous 
waters are chiefly owing to the greater di- 
viſion, to the highly attenuated ſtate thoſe 
particles of iron are in, which renders them 
ſo efficacious in the removal of the moſt re- 
bellious chronic maladies; daily experience 
furniſhes us with the proof; the common 
preparations of iron are known to be often 
attended with unexpected ſucceſs in many 
ſtubborn, rebellious caſes; but it muſt be 
confeſſed, no human induſtry cou'd hither- 
to ſo perfectly ſubtilize thoſe preparations 
of iron, in any wiſe equal to theſe medici- 
nal potions, bountiful Nature has every where 
ſupplied us with, in thoſe and all ſuch fer- 
ruginous ſprings. And this fully juſtifies the 
conduct of the honeſt, lifinterefied phyſician, 
Who ſends early his patients to thoſe ſena- 
tive ſprings, ſo aptly prepared by the hand 
of Nature to remove theit ſtubborn, rebel- 
tous complaints; tho' he may, and too often 
does unjuftly ſuffer in his character from the 
unthinking many, who always look _ 
19 
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his ſending his patients to drink waters, as 


a mere ſubterfuge, purely calculated to get 
rid of them, and as they wou'd ſuggeſt, a 


tacit confeſſion, he either miſtook the caſe, 


or at beſt, did not know what more to do 
for them. | 

As all reſearches of this kind ſhou'd ulti- 
mately tend to the advancement of natural 
knowledge for the common good of man- 
kind in general, ſo one of M. Geoffroy's 
chief ends in all his inquiries into. the na- 
tural principles of thoſe ferruginous waters, 
was to imitate them, ſo as they may be of 
ſome uſe, where either convenience or cir- 
cumſtance did not permit the valetudinari- 
an to go to the ſource, agreeable herein to 
the views of the Academy in directing thoſe 
analyſis to be made * , ſeveral before him 


attempted the ſame thing, with this view 


only, to give their artificial mineral water 
the ſmel] and taſte of the natural, and with 
the powder of galls to ſtrike the ſame color 
as the natural ferruginous water is obſerved 
to do, without ever taking into the account 
the difference in the color, and the ſeveral 
changes it is obſerved to paſs thro, as the 
mineral water happens to be impregnated 
with a mineral more or leſs attenuated, and 
intimately mixed with the vehicle; for as 
it was before taken notice of, all that was 

* See before p. 316. 
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required in both. natural and artificial cha- 
lybeate waters was to ſtrike with galls a 
purple die, to pronounce the waters, either 


natural or artificial, ferruginous ; but to 


judge rationally of the ſtrength of any fer- 


ruginous waters, the obſervator ſhon'd dili- 


gently attend to the ſeveral] changes the 


waters paſſed thro', upon the admixture of 


galls, or any other aftringent vegetable ſub- 
ance ; for if you diſſolve but 2 grains of 
vitriol in a Paris pint of common water, the 
ſmell and taſte of a ferruginous water will 
be fufficiently diſtinguiſhable, and by the 
uſual et, with the powder of galls, will 
ſtrike as deep a die, as the old Paſſy-waters 
did: it is true it is not durable, and why 
ſhou'd it? But if you wou'd have this artifi- 
cial mineral water ſtrike a color 24 hours after 


it is made, inſtead of 2, you muſt put 4 grains 


. 


all this while, we have not diſcovered the 
quantity of ferruginous principles the natu- 
ral water contains: to diſcover this, we 
muſt compare the ee of ſediment, both 
artificial) leave after their 
evaporation. M. Geoffroy had the patience to 
purſue this inquiry ; he found that 6, 8, 10 

rains of vitriol to a Paris pint of water, had 
many fenſible effects of moſt ferruginous 
waters, and wou'd, even after being made 
5 days, ſtrike a fine purple die, which by 
n | degrees 


of vitriol to a that quantity of water ; but 


\ 
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degrees became ofa beautiful color, and what 
is more, this ſame artificial water, kept cloſe 
corked for a month, did ſtrike a blue color. 
But to imitate thoſe waters to all ſenſible 
appearance, as well as in the quantity of 
ſediment, they leave after evaporation, M. 
Geoffroy found, that 20 grains of vitriol 
to a Paris pint of water was nearly the 
exact proportion ſo much natural ferrugi- 
nous water contained : he went further, he 
evaporated this artificial water, and found 
the ſediment it left, reſembled exactly that 
of the natural water, viz. ſelenitical cryſtals, 
lying on a ferruginous bed, the ſides of the 
veſſel being lined with the ſame ſaline con- 
cretions. | 
The great conteſt that. aroſe be- 
tween the proprietors of the New Paſſy- 
waters, excited the curioſity of ſome che- 
miſts, to ſee whether thoſe waters really 
merited this great buſtle made about their 
property. M. Boulduc the younger, among 


others, made ſome few trials with them at 


the time, but finding-ſome things omitted, 
in the accounts given after of thoſe waters, 
he examines them anew this year 1720, 
where, with that great exactneſs in all che- 
mical proceſſes he is remarkable for, de- 
monſtrated every conſtituent principle of 
thoſe waters, without ſuppoſing any, which 
no body that had hitherto examined them, 

Vor. III. Aaa was 
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was ever able to do. I therefore thought the 
reader wou'd be pleaſed to have his account 
of theſe waters, not ſo much to know their 
mineral contents, for that is pretty well 
known already ; but as I look upon his man- 
ner of handling this ſo intricate a ſubject, 
the anal ing of mineral waters, to be a maſ- 
ter-piece in its kind, and in that ſenſe, might 
ſerve as a clue to all future analyſers of 
mineral waters, how to conduct themſelves, 
thro this /abyrinth of Nature, 

'The fick thing he tells us that ſtruck 
him, and which eſcaped all that went be- 
fore him was, that as ſoon as this water felt 
the heat upon evaporating it, it began ſen- 
ſibly to ferment, which continued till all its 
mineral was precipitated: the ſecond was, 
that after he had diſſolved this ſediment in 
diſtilled rain water, and evaporated it over 
a gentle fire, he obtained a yellow ſalt „which 
exhaled a' moſt penetrating vapor, which 
neither he himſelf, nor thoſe preſent cou'd 
define; ſome thought it reſembled the va- 
Pors of burning brimſtone, others compar- 
ed it to that ariſing from the flowers of 
lapis hematitis diſolved in ſpirit of ſal ammo- 
Bac, and ſome to other things ; this kind 
of falt and the vapor it exhaled has been 
overlooked by all former analyſers. This 
water expoſed in a bottle to the air, during 
the ſummer, is obſer ved — to loſe 


of 
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of its tranſparency, and the more ſo, when 
ſet to evaporate, caſting forth ſeveral bub- 
bles of air, which when they arrive at the 
ſurface of the water, are there diſperſed ; 

all this time, a gentle conflict We. the 
contents of thoſe waters is very viſible; and 
when a glaſs of this ſame water is put un- 
der the glaſs receiver of the air-pump, it is 
ſeen to bubble more conſiderably than ſome 


ſpiritous liquors, darting up large bubbles 


of air, ſuch as are ſeen in all Ferveſcences, 
in proportion as the contained air is exhauſt- 
ed. 

The ſediment theſe waters leave after 
evaporation, appeats in this order, the fer- 
rugindus part, as being the heavieſt, lies at 
the bottom of the pan; over this a fine 
white powder; and over this powder, ſome 
tranſparent brilliant cryſtals are ſeen, the 
whole being covered in a confuſed manner; 
with a whitiſh ſaline ſubſtatice, which for 
the moſt part deliquiates in the air: 


Now, the artiſt's buſineſs is to ſeparate 


theſe ſeveral ſubſtances, to examine them 
apart, to demonſtrate in what condition each 
was in the mineral water, before it was de- 
22 or had depoſited its minetal. The 

very taſte of thoſe waters is ſufficient to 
prove their ferruginous parts; the ferrugi- 
nous ſediment found in theit channels, leaves 
no room to doubt, but it is iron that had 
Aa a 2 been 
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been diffolved, but now abandoned by its 
ſolvent; now the queſtion is, what is this 
ſolvent, that has in the above proceſs aban- 
doned this Iron ? 

It is known by experience, that any of 
the 3 mineral acids, the vitriolic, nitrous and 
* will diffolve this ſediment, and that 
galls will ſtrike as deep a color with a ſolu- 
tion of this ſediment, as if the filings of 
ſtoel had been diſſol ved in the ſame mineral a- 
cids; and when this ſame ferruginous ſediment 
is calcined, and preſented after to the mag- 
net, it viſibly betrays its ferruginous origin; 
two inconteſtible proofs of this part of the 
ſediment being ferruginous, i. e. perfect iron. 
The fame experience informs us, that a ſo- 
lution of iron in any of the above acids, will 
never yield that ſharp, pungent taſte, remark- 
able in all ferruginous waters, which ſome 

have compared to a vinous taſte ; what then 
1s this ſolvent of iron, that imparts thoſe 
qualities to all ferruginous waters? 

All the chemiſts who have hitherto ana- 
lyſed mineral waters, have always ſuppoſed 
thoſe waters contained ſome thing volatile and 
falphuriout, but not being hitherto able. to 
extract, much leſs to demonſtrate it to others, 
concluded it was ſo very volatile and fleet- 
ing in its own nature, as not to be retained 
in the cloſeſt. bottles, but would eſcape, 
maugre all their — and care. 


1 Tha Hoffman 
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Hoffman in obſ. chem. conſiders this volatile 

ſpirit as the ſolvent of iron. M. Lemery in 
his accounts of Taſſy-waters *, acknow- 
ledges he perceived a very volatile ſpirit in 
thoſe waters. 

And the great Stahl, in his treatiſe de 
Aeidulis et Thermis, confeſſes the ſame thing, 
but affirms this vitriolic acid may be ſeparated, 
or extracted from theſe acidulæ. 

M. Boulduc conſidering the candor and 
abilities af. thoſe great men, began to reflect 
with himſelf that the thing muſt ſurely be 
poſſible ; he accordingly ſet about extracting 
this volatile ſolvent ; for this purpofe, he ſe- 
parated the ſoluble, ſaline part of the ſedi- 
ment, and having dried it over a gentle 
fire, he diſtilled it in a retort by itſelf, with- 
out any additament ; he here had the plea- 
{ure of ſeeing vapors, paſſing over into his 
receiver, which inſenbly formed themſelves 

into tri, the appearance all volatile ſpirits 
make in diſtillation, and by increaſing the 
fire, a true mineral ſulphur ſublimed at the 
neck of the retort; the operation over, he 
tound 1n his receiver, a lightly acid liquor, 
that exhaled a moſt penetrating odor of burn- 
ing brimſtone, which no man cou'd long ſmell * 
to. In ſhort, that ſulphurious ſpirit, or 
highly volatile, vitriolic acid, the genuine 
ſolvent of iron, that hitherto ſuppoſed fleet- 
* See before, page 357. EE 
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ing ſpirit of all ferruginous waters, which 


in its kind is as penetrating and pungent as 


the ſpirit of fal ammoniac is among the vo- 


latile alkaline ſpirits. 

This volatile acid ſpirit, meeting with the 
iton in the bowels of the earth, forms with it 
a natural vitriol, which the artiſts cou'd ne- 
ver yet imitate. It is this natural vitriol that 
gives all ferruginous water their ſharp and 
vinous taſte,” and the volatile penetrating 
vapor they are known to exhale: 

Now, ſhou'd it be aſked, how come thoſe 
waters to loſe thoſe qualities, their peculiar 
ſmell and taſte ?. 

This will be als underftood, when we 
conſider that all mineral waters contain na- 
turally an alkaline earth; when therefore 
thoſe waters have ſtood, expoſed to the air 
for ſome time, or have been ſet to evaporate, 
or put under the glaſs receiver of the air- 

„their natural principles begin to ſepa- 
rate and diſunite, according to their different 
ſpecific gravities, and different degrees of 
attractions, that is, they begin to efferveſce ; 
this gentle inteſtine conflict ſoon changes 


the natural arangement and union of their 
ſeveral conſtituent parts; the ferruginous 
parts, as being the heavieſt, fall to the bot- 
tom of the veſſel; the volatile, vitfiolic a- 
eid ſpirit, meeting in the above conflict with 
| the — ſalt, unites with it, * 
| orms 


* 


— 
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forms that concrete ſalt we call Glauber's "ſalt; 


by which means the waters loſe all their peeu- 


liar qualities, tho' the volatile acid. ftill 
remains, united it is true, to another na- 
trix, the alkaline ſalt contained in all mineral 
waters in the Glauber's ſalt. | | 
Something ſimilar to what here Happens 
is every day's experience in our laboratory. 
When an alkaline ſalt is added to a ſolution 
of any metallic ſubſtance in any of the mi- 
neral acids, the acid ſolvent quits the metal- 
lic ſubſtance to join the alkaline ſalt, as 
having a greater affinity with it (ſee the tab.) 
The metallic ſubſtance is then precipitated. 
Now, if one ſhau'd taſte this ſolution after 
this change happened, he wou'd find that 
the former metallic taſte was intirely de- 
ſtroyed. The very ſame thing happens to 
all mineral waters after their decompoſition, 
after they hayMprecipitated their mineral, 
which is what gives them all their. peculiar 
qualities, and what renders them ſo effeQual 
in the ſeveral caſes they are drank for. 
By this proceſs it is evident, that it is the 
alkaline falt that excited the efferveſtence 
in thoſs waters, which deſtroys their natural 
arangement, and breaks that union between 
the ſolvent volatile acid ſpirit, and the fer- 
raginous parts; thoſe parts thus abandoned 
by the ſolvent, precipitate to the bottom of 
the veſſel; ; it is not therefore to be wonder- 
| ed, 
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ed, that the waters ſhou'd then loſe their 
natural taſte and ſmell, and all the other 
qualities and effects depending on their uni- 
on. This total change that now happens to 
thoſe waters, is what made all former analyſers 
of mineral waters conclude, that their vola- 
tile acid had exhaled, which left the waters 
inſipid, and without any virtue: whereas 
this volatile acid is ſtill retained in the Glau- 
ber's ſalt that is then formed, as was before 
taken notice off. 

M. Boulduc in order to diſcover the true 
contents of this ſediment, diſfolved the ſaline 
concretion in diſtilled rain water, filtered 
and evaporated it after; he obtained ſome 

fine tranſparent rhomboidal cryſtals, lightly 
bitter and ſomewhat rough on the palate. 
„M. Stahl muſt have obſerved this quadri- 
| lateral ſalt in mineral waters; for he ſays in 
his treatiſe de /a/ibus, that tiipſe acidulz con- 
' tain a concrete ſalt, which reſembles that 
artificial ſalt of the ſhops, known by its in- 
ventor's name, Glauber, When this Gau. 
ber ſalt is diſtilled, it readily parts with its 
acid pure and unmixed, the leaſt degree of 
fire being ſufficient to bring it over; what 
remains in the retort appears a confuſed 
white ſaline powder, which being diſſolved 
in diſtilled rain water, leaves on the „iter, 
an alkaline earth, that ferments with all 
kinds of acids ; the water that paſſed the 


2 
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fitter, being evaporated; yields a G/aiber's 
ſalt, eaſily diſcoverable, 19. by the figure of 
its cryſtals in quadrilateral columns, termi- 
nated by baſes of the ſame figure, 29. by its 
bitter taſte, followed by a coolneſs on the 
palate, 39. by its being ſoluble in its own 
weight of water, which no other concrete 
falt is; laſtly, by its readily running into a 


fluor over. the fire. All this time, it evident- 


ly appears that this G/auber's ſalt did not 
naturally pre-exiſt in thoſe waters before 
their decompoſition, and not before the 
volatile acid ſolvent had abandoned its 
metallic baſis, to join the alkaline earth in 
the waters, and this is a 2d proof, that this 
volatile acid does not exhale or fly off, as was 
hitherto univerſally believed; but is ſtill re- 
tained in thoſe waters, in that concrete ſalt 
it then forms; in G/auber's ſa/t, And tho' 
it is ſufficiently obvious, that a Glauber”s 


ſalt did always exiſt in Nature, tho not al- 


ways properly attended to; yet we are in- 
debted to Glauber for having diſcovered it; 
for by this diſcovery, we now know, that 
one of the conſtituent parts of either the 


natural or artificial G/auber's ſalt muſt be 


the alkaline baſis of ſea-ſalt. = 
From M. Boulduc's diſcovering a Glauber's 


ſalt in thoſe waters, he naturally interred 


they muſt alſo contain a marine ſalt, tho 
he cou'd not hitherto get it to cryſtallize ; 
Vor. III. B b b | he 
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he tells us what confirmed him in this con- 
jecture Wag, theſe waters precipitating a 
ſolution of ſilver 1 in the nitrous acid, as ſea- 
ſalt is known to do, and this precipitate with 
equal parts of cinnabar, forming a genuine 
corroſive ſublimate, which no other but 
the marine acid cou'd do. 

In this proceſs the marine acid in the 
precipitate quits the. ſilver to joip the mer- 
cury in the Cinnabar, as having a greater 

affinity with it than it has with the ſilver 
(ies the tab.); this marine acid now joined 
to the mercury, ſublimes with it, as in the 
yſual way of making corroſive ſublimate. 

\Tho'.this proceſs ſufficiently proves the 
exiſtence. of a marine ſalt, in the mineral 
Waters of. Paſ,. yet. M. Bonlduc was not ſa- 
tisfied, till he cpu'd produce the very iden- 
tical ſea-ſalt in een cubig cryſtals ; he ac- 
cordingly ſet the ſolution of the faline con- 
cretion of his ſediment to evaporate; after 
he had removed the quadrilateral cryſtals, 
and carefully ſeizing the inſtant a ad cryſ- 
tallization appeared, to remove the pan from 
| off the fire, he left it expoſed to the cold 
air, and 1 in ſome fhort time. after he found 
his marine ſalt eaſily diſcernable, 19. By its 
gubic form; 29. By its peculiar ſaline taſte; 
39. By its e ee on the fire; 49. By 
iis Procipitating a ſolution > of filyer in, the 
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nitrous acid; laſtly, by all the other know 
qualities of ſea or marine falt. 

After this marine ſalt had been ſopardted; 
he had left a fat, yellowiſh water, unuous 
to the touch; known for the Mother-ley of 
common ſalt; upon evaporating this unc- 
tuous liquor, it became red, exhaling at 
the | ſame: time a ſmell of bitumen; being 
conipoſed of a bitumen and fea falt ; fot up- 
on pouring the oil of vitriol into it, the ma- 
tine acid is obſerved ſenſibly to exhale; and 
upon adding falt of tartar it it, the _ * 
of ſea- ſalt is precipitated: 

M. Boulduc wanted to ſepatate this ſalt 
from this pinguous mineral oil; there are 
two ways to compaſs this matter, the firſt 
is to employ either bullock's blood, fiſn- 
glue, or whites. of eggs, as the ſalt boilers 
do;; theſe glutinous ſubſtances inviſcate this 
bituminous ſubſtance, and riſe up with it to 
the ſarface in the form of a {cum ; the ſalt 
remains in the bottom of the pari; ifi a gra- 
nulated form; the 2d proceſs beſpeaks more 
of the artiſt, and is this: this mother-ley 
with: a proportionable quantity of the oil of 
vitriol is diſtilled together in à retort, the 
vitriolic acid detaches and diſlodges the ma- 
rine acid in the mother-ley from its baſis, as 
having a greater affinity with it than its ow 
acid has (ſee the tab.) the marine acid be- 
ing now at liberty and freed from its baſts;- 
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and. beſides, being volatile in its own na- 
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ſame time, ſome of this ſame 
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ſtances; and with it forms a true mineral 
ſulphur. 


The very ſame thing happens, when the 
intire ſediment i diſtilled in the ſame man- 
ner. The vitriolic acid in the Gl/auber's ſalt 
of this ſediment, meeting this bifumen, al- 
ways inſeparable from ſea ſalt, quits its al- 

-kaline baſis in the Glauber's ſalt, to join the 

Phlogiſtan in the bitumen, and with it forms 
a true mineral ſulphur, which is found 
ſublimed in the neck of the retort ; but all 

the gennine product of art, and never to be 
found naturally in any ferruginous waters; 
tho many, even this day are of the contrary. 
opinion, and very confidently tell us, ſuch. 
waters have a ſulphurious taſte, they there- 
fore muſt, contain ſulphur - whereas, had 
they conſidered, that ſulphur can never na- 
turally mix with water, and for that reaſon, 
is always ſeen floating on its ſurface, they 

wou d give up this fond opinion. To mix 

ſulphur with water, it muſt be firſt er 
ba 1 Ine 
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bined with ſome alkaline ſalt, forming there- 
with a hepar ſulphurit, which preſently be- 
trays itſelf by its rotten ſmell, like that of 
hatched eggs; no ſuch ſmell has ever yet 
exhaled from any ferruginous waters. But 
beſides, when any acid is poured on this 
hepar ſulpuurit, ſulphur is inſtantly precipi- 
tated, the water turns milky, and is of a 
more or leſs yellowiſh. color, the rotten ſmell 
becoming at the ſame time abundantly more 
diſagrecable. 1 1, 

But no ſuch thing happens to thoſe wa- 
ters, upon the admixture of an acid, nor 
do they precipitate any mineral; and tho” 
they ſnould be evaporated after the addition 
of an, acid; they ſtill preſerve their lim- 
pidity, and never exhale the - leaſt rotten 
ſmell, nor precipitate-any thing ; all which 
are inconteſtable proofs, that ferrugineus 
waters do not contain naturally any ſul- 

Ur. 8 | 
P Nite hitherto ſuppoſed to be one of the 
natural conſtituent principles of thoſe cold 
ferruginous waters, ſtands ſtill upon a more 
precarious footing than even their ſulphur; 
for beſides that nitre is not a foſſi/ ſalt, as 
. Lemery has inconteſtably proved “, and 
therefore never to be found in the bowels. of 
the earth, where thoſe ſanative ſprings are 
elaborated,” where they are impregnated with 
* See Vol. IV. Of Mrs. 
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thoſe natural principles they bring with ther 
to the ſurface of the earth, yet it is fcarce 
poſſible this nitre cou'd eſcape : ſo diligent an 
—— as M. Boulduc , the more fo, as he 

ares he made all the inquiry he was able, 
in order to diſcover whether thoſe waters 
contained nitre, as well as he diſcovered all 
their other different conſtituent principles. 

But as to the bitumen, this is very manifeſt 
in thoſe waters; even the drinkers can and 
do diſcover it by the greaſineſs of their gob- 
lets, which ſome indeed attribute to the ne- 
glect of the ſervants in not rinſing the glaſſes. 
29. upon evaporating thoſe waters, it is this 
bitumen, or mineral oil that forms that white 
cream or cruſt on their ſurface: laſtly, the 
empyreuma, which is ſenſibly perceived, after 
the diſtillation. of thoſe waters, is moſt cer- 
tainly owing to this ſame bitumen, 

The white earthy ſubſtance found on the 
filter, is indiſputably the above abſorbent 
alkaline earth, which is the primary cauſe 
that decompoſes thoſe mineral waters, that 
precipitates their ferruginous mineral; it is 
that it turns a tincture of violets green; that 
prevents their curdling the milk. 

_ Laſtly, as to the ye/enites, this is a A foſſ 12 
al, which appears in fine tranſparent rhom- 
boidal cryſtals. 

This falt has been hitherto looked upon 
as indiſfoluble in water, and on that very ac- 

count 
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count, ſome deny its being a ſalt; but the 
reaſon why this Jelenites is ſo hard to be diſ- 
ſolved is, that it has taken in its cryftalli- 
zation more calcarious earth' than was ne- 
ceſſary, or its acid could diſſolve; this earth 
cruſts over the real ſalt, by which means 
the water cannot come at its acid; this ſele- 
nitical ſalt begins to appear, when about 
half the water is evaporated in fine /trie 
or filaments, which increaſing every inſtant, 
become at laſt too heavy to remain any Jon- 
ger ſuſpended, and fo fall to the bottom of 
the pan in the form of pellucid cryſtals, 
which at firſt ſight appear to be rhomboidal, 
but anos 4 cloſer yew, are rather quadri- 
lateral. 

To be certain of the compoſition of this 
ſelenitical ſalt, M. Boulduc ' melted it in a 
crucible, together with ſalt of tartar, ad- 
ding ſome phlogiſton, to haſten its fuſion; 
he diſſolved it after in boiling diſtilled rain 
water, filtered and evaporated it to a cer- 
tain point, which produced him a tartarum 
vitrio/atum of an oQtoedrical figure, hard, 
and bitter ,on the palate ; this proceſs evi- 
dently ſhews that this falt contains a vitrio- 
lic acid, which with the tartar employed, 
forms a tartarum vitriolatum. 

M. Boulduc has likewiſe been able to diſ- 
folve this ſame ſelenitical ſalt in water, with 
the aſſiſtance of a gentle heat only; he 
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poured on this ſolution lixivium tartart, which pre- 
cipitated a good deal of earth, W in any of 
the mineral acids. 
And thus has M. Boulduc 1 himſelf 
from one proceſs to another, till he had diſtinctliy 
ſeparated the ſeveral different ſaline coneretions 
contained in the ſediment of his waters, which he 
has been able to produce, viz. a natural vitriol, 
- Glauber s: ſalt, a marine: ſalt, a liquid bitumen or 
mineral oil, an alkaline earth and a ſelenites; all 
which being intimately blended in the pure ele- 
ment water, elaborated and filtered after; in tra- 
verſing the ſeveral,frata's of the earth, they ne- 
ceſſarily paſs thro', they come to us, like ſo man) 
medicinal potions, ready prepared by the hand of 
Nature; and as we know by experience the great 
efficacy of every one of theſe faline ſubſtances, 
and their being ſoluble in our juices, all to the ſe- 
lenitical falt, we may naturally conclude that ſuch 
waters as are impregnated with ſuch mineral and 
ſaline contents, do promiſe to be cooling and ape- 
ritive in the general. And as to the ſelenitical ſalt, 
on the very account of its not being ſoluble in our 
Juices, has probably a very great ſhare in produc- 
ing all the good effects of thoſe waters; for Fog 
ſpiculæ remaining intire, by the ffimulus they 
cite in circulating with our — the 8 mull a 
ceſlarily reſtore the ſpring of the veſſels, invigo- ' 
rate their oſcillations, by which means obltructione 
are removed, and the ſeveral ſecretions reſtored 
to their natural ſtandard, 
M. Boulduc obſerves here the 3 prejudices 
ol ſome. againſt all analyſes of mineral waters made 
by fire, which ſay they deſtoy the natural arrange 
ment of all bodies expoſed to its ation, 
; ut 
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But for ever to ſtop the mouths of all ſuch ca- 
villers, M. Boulduc propoſes here two plain eaſy 
proceſſes, which every man at his leiſure may re- 
peat. 0 1.88 

He takes his chalybeate water, after it has pre- 
cipitated its ferruginous parts; he pours 8 ounces 
of the water of the firſt ſource on as much highly 
rectified ſpirits of wine; the mixture becomes 
muddy that very inſtant; in a little time after the 
ſelenitical ſalt falls to the bottom of the glaſs; he 
here decants the clear water, and adds to it from 
4 to 5 ounces more of the ſpirits of wine; in 
ſome ſhort time after, the Glauber”'s-/alt forms it- 

ſelf into long, regular cryſtals, intermixed with 
ſome of the ſame ſelenitical or rhomboidal cryſtals ; 
he here decants the watec for the gd and laſt time, 
and adds from 4 to 5 ounces more of the ſpirits 
of wine to it; the marine ſalt is here formed into 
ſmall granulated cryſtals. N 

The 2d proceſs is to expoſe this mineral water 

to be frozen, obſerving to remove the ice as it 
forms, till the water employed is reduced to # or 
thereabouts; with ſpirits of wine as above, you 


vuill more expeditiouſly obtain the ſame ſalts and in 


the ſame order, and with a leſs quantity of the 
ſpirits; but then this ſpirit ſhou'd be highly rec- 
tified, otherwiſe the marine ſalt will remain at the 
bottom, mixed with the mineral oil. 7 

Surely after this, nobody can pretend to diſpute 
the aptneſs of thoſe analyſes by fire, to diſcover the 
natural principles of thofe mineral waters, ſeeing 
the ſame principles can and are extracted from 
them, without the help of fire, by ſpirits of wine 
alone. 


Vor. III. "Fee of 
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Of the water's of Forges in Normandy. 1735. 


M. Boulduc analyſed thoſe waters alſo and 
tho' it was well known before, that their natural 
principles were the fame, with thoſe of the New 
Paſſy-waters, yet as M. Boulduc was obliged to 
purſue a different method here, before he cou'd 

diſcover their natural principles, ſo it was thought 
proper to ſubjoin here, what he has ſaid on that 
ſubject, the more ſo, as it might ſerve as a guide 
to others to go by, when the firſt method they ſet 
upon had not farisfactorily conducted them to the 
oh they inquired after. 

M. Boulduc informs us, that the motive that 
| induced him to analyſe thoſe waters at this time 
was their being ordered for her majeſty. M. Boul- 
duc as being. her majeſty's apothecary, had the 
charge of having thoſe waters brought freſh every 
day, to prevent any alteration in their principles; 

he accordingly ſent an intelligent perſon to Forges 
in Normandy, 12 leagues from Paris, to fee them 
properly bottled and ſealed, which by re/ays came 
every morning early to Verſailles, where M. Boul- 
duc made the uſual trials with galls, before her 
majeſty drank them, to ſee whether they had loſt 
by the carriage any of their virtues, or had pre- 
cipitated their mineral; this furniſhed him with a 
ſufficient quantity to make bis experiments with; 
for it is idle to think that a few bottles, nay gal. 
lons of this or any other water, will enable any 
man thoroughly to examine into, or diſcover their 
natural principles. 

There are 3 ſources of theſe waters at Forges, 
the Cardinal, the Royal, and the Reynette; the 
Cardinal as being too ſtrongly impregnated with 
the mineral, is ſeldom drank, few ſtomachs being 


able 


Þ 


\ ; 
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able to bear its weight; the Royal is what is moſt- 
ly uſed, and what her majeſty drank ; the Neynetie 
as being the weakeſt, is generally drank there at 
meals, mixed with wine, | 1 

All the 3 ſources depoſit in their channels a 
ſediment, in all appearance a natural crocus martis. 
M. Boulduc had a good deal of this ſediment ſent 
him, together with what 1593 pounds of the wa- 
ters of the Royal ſource yielded by evaporation, 
reduced from 4 to 5 pounds. | 

Theſe waters at the ſource, and even after their 
arrival at Verſailles, are clear and limpid, they 
have a ferruginous taſte, and are lightly aſtringent 
qu the palate, and exhale ſomewhat of a. vinous 
odor; but they loſe all theſe ſenſible qualities in 
a few days, owing, as it was hitherto imagined, to 
their volatile vitriolic acid's exhaling ; they ſoon 
after let fall their mineral, and much ſooner in 
warm weather, or placed near a fire; they begin 
firſt to grow muddy, then milky, and precipitate 
an ocbery ſediment after. | 

M. Boulduc tells us, he attempted to obtain the 
ſeveral principles of theſe waters ſeparate, by em- 
ploying the ſame method he uſed in his analyſis of 
the New Paſſy-waters, but did not ſucceed., 

All the trials with ſolutions of filver and mer- 
cury, in the nitrous acid, with the acid of vine- 
gar, with lixivium calcis, with tincture of violets, 
and ſuch other things uſually employed, afforded 
him no light, as to their natural contents; for all 
theſe ſcarce made any alteration, or diſturbed 
their limpidity. | 
Salt of tartar it is true, turned them muddy; 
but that was no great inlet into the knowledge of 
their conſtituent principles; for they become mud- 
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dy of themſelves, eſpecially in open veſſels, and 
in warm weather. | 

Their not curdling milk, and their ſtriking a 
red color with galls, was all the previous know- 
ledge of the nature of their contents he cou'd 
extort from them. Diſtillation afforded him no 
ſatisfaction; what they left was a confuſed yellow- 
iſn fediment, nor wou'd ſpirit of wine - decompoſe 
them, as it did the Paſſy-waters. Even evapora- 
tion managed with all care poſſible, did not much 
help him to diſcover the nature of their principles; 
it is true, that after the little inteſtine conflict was 
over, there appeared on their ſurface, ſmall argen- 
tine pellicles, ſeparate from each other ; but theſe 
were ſoon confounded with the reſt of the ſedi- 
ment, the whole appearing after a confufed yel- 
lowiſh maſs, of a light ſaline taſte. 

M. Boulduc thus diſappointed by every trial he 
cou'd make with the waters themſelves, turned 
all his views to their natural ſediment, found in 
the channels they run thro”, 3 
In the firſt place, when this ſediment is dried 
even in the open air, and preſented after to the 
magnet, it appeared to contain particles of iron; 
and after it has been roaſted a little, the magnet 
_ attracted more of it: this ſediment therefore con- 
tains iron, which is what gives it that brown. co- 
lor. Some of the ſame ſediment turned a tincture | 

of violets red, and fermented violently with all 
kinds of mineral acids; this ſediment then con- 
tains both an abſorbent and alkaline ſubſtance. 
When the efferveſcence was over, the former 
rhomboidal, ſelenitical cryſtals began to appear; 
by this proceſs this ſediment yielded 3 different 
ſubſtances, which M. Boulduc by a very ſimple 
proceſs had ſeparate, by frequent lotion with com- 
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mon diſtilled water; for what is merely earth in 


this ſediment is very fine and light, when there- 
fore the water is agitated, this fine earth is ke 

ſuſpended, as being conſiderably lighter than either 
the ferruginous or ſelenitical parts; the water is 
then poured on a filter, more water is added while 
any earth wou'd mix with it, this earth when dried 
is whitiſh and highly abſorbent; the ferruginous 


parts heavier than the earth, but ſtill ighter than 


the ſelenitical ſalt, is ſeparated in the ſame man- 


nel, by repeated lotions, and when no more fer- 


ruginous parts wou'd mix with the water, the ſe- 


lenitical ſalt is found in the bottom of the veſſel, 


in pellucid crvſtals. 


From the ſucceſs of this ſimple proceſs, by which | 


he ſeparated the above 3 different ſubſtances, he 
naturally inferred, that he might obtain the ſame 
ſubſtances from the waters by evaporation con- 
ducted with judgment, not by continuing it in 
the uſual way to ſiccity, till all the water was eva- 
porated, but by ſeizing the inſtant the water ap- 


peared muddy, to take the baſon or pan off the 


fire. When the baſon was cold, he decanted the 
clear water, and poured the ſediment on a filter, 
obſerving to waſh the matter often with common 
diſtilled water ; this matter dried in the open air 
only, betrayed its ferruginous parts, and after it 
Was lightly torrified, it gave ſtronger proofs of its 
ferruginous quality, by adhering to the magnet; 
having thus obtained the ferruginous parts of this 
water, he ſet the above decanted clear water to 
evaporate : there ſoon appeared on its ſurface a 
bright white pellicle, together with a whitiſh hea- 
vy ſubſtance, which ſoon fell to the bottom of the 
pan ; he here again took the pan off the fire, and 
decanted the clear part after, as before; * 

the 
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the ſediment on his filter, waſhed and dried it 
after; this ſediment was highly alkaline, ferment- 
ed with all kinds of acids. = 

It is this alkaline ſubſtance that prevented thoſe 
waters from curdling the milk, that turned the 
ſyrup of violets green, that decompoles thoſe wa- 
ters, by detaching the volatile vitriolic acid from 
its metallic baſis, by which means they loſe both 
their taſte and ſmell : ſomething ſimilar happens 
every day in our laboratory, when to a ſolution 
of vitriol any of the abſorbent ſubſtances, ſuch as 
powder of chalk, lime, Crab's-eyes are added, a 
light efferveſcence enſues ;, in this little inteſtine 
conflict the vitriolic acid quits it's metallic +bafis 
to join this alkaline ſubſtance, as having a greater 
affinity with it, (fee the tab.); hereupon the me- 
tallic bas, the ferruginous parts fall to the bot- 
tom; the ſolution loſes after all its former taſte 
and ſmell, directly as all mineral waters are known 
to do, after they have precipitated their mineral. 

As to the above brilliant pellicles, they are the 
ſelenitical ſalt, whoſe ſaline nature M. Boulduc had 
before clearly ſhewed, by transferring its acid to 
another baſis, in the formation of his vitriolated 
tartar “; he has here been able to compoſe it 
anew, by pouring a ſolution of Glawber's-/alt on 
lixtvium calcis, the vitriolic acid in the Glauber's- 
ſalt quits its alkaline bafis to join that of the calx, 
and with it forms a true ſelenites; but to obtain 
the above tranſparent cryſtals, pour the oil of 
vitriol by degrees on the fame lixivium calcis ; let 
the mixture ſettle for a few days; you will find 
after the above rhomboidal tranſparent cryſtals ; 
the vitriolic expels the marine acid in the calx, 
and uniting with it, forms thoſe cryſtals in queſ- 
_ *, tion, a true /elenites. 
Ka * See p. 38 5. After 
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After he had ſeparated the above ſeveral falts 
from this water, there remained a yellowiſh, pin- 
guous water, which after it had been left for ſome 
time over the hot cinders, and ſet to cool after, 
yielded a marine falt in fair cubic cryſtals. 

It is here to be obſerved, that in the analyſis of 
the Paſſy-waters the Glauber's-/alt appeared firſt 
it was the reverſe here; the marine ſalt appeared, 
in the Forges waters firſt ; but as in the former 
caſe, M. Boulduc conjectured there muſt be a 
marine falt where there was a Glauber's-/alt, tho 
he had not then diſcovered it, ſo here upon his 
diſcovering a marine falt firſt in the Forges-waters, 
he inferred they muſt contain a Glauber's-/alt allo, 
nor was he miſtaken ; for he found it in the bot- 
tom of the pan, in the form rather of a fine ſand 
than of a cryſtallized ſalt. But in order to ob- 
tain this ſalt in its uſual form, M. Boulduc diſſolved 
the above fine ſand- like concrete ſalt in common 
diſtilled water, and expoſed it after to evaporate 
in the air, where after ſome time he obtained 
pretty large cryſtals of a quadrilateral figure, a 
genuine Glauber's-ſalt. 

There remained here alſo, as in the analyfis of 
the Paſſy-waters a mother-ley, unctuous to the 
touch, bitter and diſagreeable on the palate, and 
very difficult to be evaporated ; but being kept 
tome time over the warm coals, it at laſt exhaled 
the ſame odor bitumen thrown into the fire does; 
this bitumen is always in a liquid ſtate in thoſe 
ferruginous and moſt other waters, and always 
accompanied with a marine ſalt, one being never 
without the other. | 

It is this bitumen- that gives that rediſh caſt to 
a part of the ſelenitical, and ro the greateſt part 
of the marine falt upon their evaporation. 2 


— 


Ms theſe waters are impregnated with highly 
attenuated particles of iron, together with active 
penetrating falts, all intimately blended in the 
pureſt element, water, fo it is reaſonable to infer, 
that they are very capable of penetrating into the 
remoteſt ſtages of the circulating fluids of a Hu- 
man body, and there powerfully attenuate, and 
after diſlodge any ſizy, obſtructing matter, and 
as theſe waters are gently ſtiptic and aſtringent, 
they naturally muſt remove all ſuch diſorders as 
depend on a relaxed habit of body, and that by 
gently bracing up and ſtrengthening ſuch relaxed 
fibres, There reigned from time immemorial a 
prejudice at Forges, that it was dangerous for the 
water-drinkers to fleep after dinner. M. Dodart, 
late firſt phyſician to his majeſty, who went to 
thoſe waters for his own health, uſed to ſleep every 
day without his perceiving any inconvenience from 
thence. x1 | 

A man of his eminence in medicinal knowledge 
was the only perſon who cou'd venture to overlook 
prejudices of ſo long ſtanding. La 
OF the waters of Vezelay in Burgundy. 1705. 

Theſe waters are merely ſaline, being impreg- 
nated with a marine falt, and an alkaline earth; 
this earth fermented with all mineral acids. 


Of the waters of Carenſac in the lower Rourgue. 


M. Lemery who analyſed the waters of Vezelay, 
analyſed alſo the waters of Carenſac ; they have a 
light acrid and vitriolic taſte, but exhale no odor: 
12 ounces after evaporation yielded 18 grains of a 
grayiſh ſediment, inclining to a white, which ap- 
peared on the palate both of a ſaline and vitriolic 
taſte , they are aperitive and purgative: they drink 
them in Paris, as they do the waters of Forges. 

The End of Vol. III. 
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